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A RIK FROM THE GATHA. 

DevanagarL 

HOT flT. H?OT 
arURL ^ 9?^*5OTcfr 
H3iNp€t%. 

'artnt OT ^r a?F’^ ^ 

-^Gatha, 45~1L 

Avestic, 

,4M<!«j^a»M)juic *6^ 

-J^e* •SJ^-«'i;ey-*» 

.jM^-«C .^!j .J»»(}*W .•vjy.wbj »^(^jm>A> 

^ — Gatha, 45-11. 

English ( Roman ). 

Yast4 daeveng ajoaro mashyansoa 
Tare mansta^m im lare-manyanta 
Anyeng ahmSb ye hoi arem manyata 
Sayoshyanto deng-patois spenta daena 
XJrvatho barata pata va Ma^da Ahura. 

—Gatha, 45-11. 


Devas and other men, who 
Denied Him and still deny, 

Other than us, who acknowledge Him 
Loving, wise and pure, Ahura Mazda, 

Dveu. their ftiend philosopher and 

' guide art Thou® 

' — Gatha, 45-li. 
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DEDICATION. 


Ill tlie Hoiy Names of the Two Prophets. 

“( 1 ) Sri Krisna Govinda 
and 

( 2 ) Guru Govinda Sinlia. 


Who combined the- cults of ^Ramachandra and 
JZaratliushtra ( 1 ) in Principle and ( 2 ) in Life, 



— 


, ■■■ .i'J 

''4i> 

5tn ^ ^ S-5S! 1«P^, * 

firsare^T ^wanpr i 

’j^atT Ji% ^Hsraw 55^, 

’’’W^ II 

— Rigveda, 5-42-1 1,,. 

Praise Him, who is the Divine Administrator, andl 
*wix€ is the Lerd ©f all ,solaee. For supreme beatitude^ , ^ 

worship Rudra. Serve with Obeisance, Him, who is-- 
both a Deva cmd an Asura, 

t 



INTRODUCTION 

By Dr. Bhagavan Das. 


A fortunate accident introduced me to this 
work. I happened to read in The Modern Review for 
September 1933, a review of Sri Jatindra Mohan 
Ohatterjee's edition bf The Gatha of Zarathushtra, with 
the text in Brahmi ( Nagari ) script, prose order in 
Sanskrit, translation in English, and notes on important 
words in Sanskrit and English, and also a translation 
by Sri A. N. Bilimoria in Gujerati/' I had never had 
a chance of reading any of the Gathas in the original, 
though I had three or four times heard some chanted 
by learned Parsi friends. Here was a chance, with the 
text in Nagari script. I sent off a request at once to 
the Cherag Press, Navsari, for a copy. I received not 
only a copy of The Gatha, but also a copy of The Ethical 
conception of the Gatha by Sri J. M. Chatterjee, as a free 
:gift, thorugh the generous kindness of Srh Bilimoriit* 
A most Agreeable gift it ftroyed. ' ' The’ “Gatha I studied 
from time to time, finding the Sanskrit version and the 
learned notes, interpreting the zend words by the 
application of Panini’s rules, as illuminating as 
astonishing. The other book also I read through, 
slowly but completely, despite pre-occupations and 
increasing enfeeblement by age. I found every page 
interesting. I also gained much.- information which 
was entirely new to me, as regards the relationship 
‘between Zoroastrianism and Islam and which the 
author has gathered through attensive reading on the 
subject, and improved with rhis own criticisms, suggest- 
ions, and inferences. He ; has performed excellently 
the work of showing how Zoro^strianisni, branching 
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off from VedisiD, acts as a tedge between that and 
Islam. In Isis unveiled, Vol. 11, Madam H. P. Blavatsky 
performed the same work with regardi to the influence 
of Zoroastrianism on Judaism and Christianity, and 
the relation between it and the dead Chaldean and 
phoenicion Religions. 

It seems to me that this aspect of the living Zoro- 
astrian religion, as a bridge between Vedism and: 
Islam, has a very great practical value at the present 
time in India. The author has demonstrated this- 
aspect with a great wealth of learning, in Zend^ 
Sanskrit, Pali, Persian, and in modern western 
literature; and the manner in which he has done it^ 
makes it a pleasure to walk with him in the high way& 
and by ways of that learning. 

Seeing that the book was printed for “ private 
circulation ” only, and feeling that the vei’y interesting 
and practically helpful information contained in it wasr 
such as ought to he made available to the general 
public,, I suggested to the author that a new edition 
should be brought, out for the .use , of the public; also 
that the features common to the three religions might 
be thrown into clearer and stronger relief, with a view 
to promote mutual understanding, realisation of common 
features in the faiths, and harmony between the 
followers of all; for I am a very great believer in the 
Universality of Truth and therefore in -the essential 
unity of all religions. 

I am very glad that the author has decided to 
bring out a new and revised edition. I am sure the* 
book will bring as much pleasure and information to 
many others as it has done to me. 

^ BHA.GAVAN DAS. 

^JBenares, 16-9-1934. if 



PREFACE. 

^ ?Ta2[T3Tt 

A preface offers to explain the purpose of the 
book. It gives to the reader an idea of what he can 
hope to find. The reader is thereby placed in a position 
to judge whether he would profit by going through 
the book. To the busy modern man therefore, the 
preface has almost come to be a necessity. 

The significance of every fact varies according to 
the point of view from which it is looked at. Thus a 
mere list of contents cannot be the substitute for the 
preface. For it is the preface alone that the 

author i. e., points out his face or the angle of his 
vision. 

The point of view adopted in this book is that 
Hinduism and Parsi-ism are the convex and the concave 
oithesanae curve. MazdapYasna and Vishnu- Yajna 
are the two eyes of the Aryan Culture, — no one of 
them being more important than the other, and both 
of them being equally useful to the whole. So -that 
whether one is a Hindu or a Parsi, he ought to be 
equally respectful to the scriptures of both the branches. 
Their business is to sub-serve ‘ and not sub-verse each 
other— to supplement and not to supplant. 

, The number of substantive Eeligions current in 
the world is seven. Four of them grew amongst the 
Aryans, viz., Hinduism, Parsi-ism, Buddhism; and 
Jinism and three amongst the ShmiteS, viz., Judaism, 
Ohijistianity and J'siamvt 4 4 
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There are plently of books on Hinduism or Buddh^ 
ism, Christianity or Islam. But tracts on Parsi-ism, 
Jinism and Judaism are comparatively rare. I have 
come across many friends — and some of them are 
graduates — who did not seem to know even the name 
of the Holy Prophet Zarathushtra, not to speak of 

message. 

Thus the attempt to speak a few words about the 
Beligion preached by the First Prophet of the Aryan 
race, may not be considered redundant. 

The only question is about my competency to do 
so. I would not make a bad case worse by trying to 
show that I did not rush in where angels fear to tread. 
My apology however, is this; I have chosen to rush in, 
only because the angels seemed to wait too long. 

I did not come across any book which points out 
that Zarathushtra is as inneh a Prophet of the Vedic 
Religion as Ramaehandra, and as much a Reformer of 
tjhp, ^edic Hpqiety,. as^ Qautanoa Buddha, All that 
Atharvan Zaiathtish^:^' diid, was to emphasise the 
A/ipr^r worship- the sama Asura-worship as is inculcated 
in the Bigveda. That the , Rigveda enjoins Asura 
-worship (which Zarathushtra undertook to popularise) 
may be read by anybody’ who runs, if he looks up the 
■55th hymn of the i third book of the Rigveda. The 
burden of this song, which is repeated in all the 22 
•■stanzas of the hymn, may aptly form the creed and 
watch-word of Hindtt-'Parsi unity. “ 

I i W. 

In all the gods, there is only one divinity.” 
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>lfc is to be noted that the word used here to express 
the idea of divinity is not but So that the 

term ‘ Asura’ used to be, at least as honourable as the 
t term‘Deva', and Deva-cult and Asura-cult 

or would seem to have stood on a par. 

' Asa matter of fact Zarathushtra stands nearer to 

the Vedic religion than Gautama Buddha does. For 
while Buddhism has sometimes been suspected of 
atheism, ParsHsm, (equally with Hinduism) is nothing, 
if not theistic Only, the one prefers the 

an-iconic form of worship and the other 

prefers the iconic So that the difference 

between a Hindu and a Parsi was not greater, than 
what we now find, between a Sanatanist and aii 
Arya-Samajist, 

Yet no good scholar thought of presenting the 
matter in this light. Had, anybody dune soj ' ^ ; would 
have 1 been spared ‘ the derision for the rediculous 
attempts of a dwarf. A really good scholar would have 
succeeded in proving ( 1 ) that Spenta and Angra 
Manyu, is the Iranian nomenclature of Sattwa and 
Tamas Guna, (2) that the Amesa Spentas represent 
only a different classification of the ,( 3 ) that 

the name Avesta (a variant of Upastha) means nothing 
but the Veda— as noted by Panini (.1-3-25), and (4) 
that the book Avesta itself represents the Bhargava 
section of the Atharva Veda (more properly called the 
4 by the Gopatha. Brahmana) while the 

Angirasa section oni^ is ctrtlent ^in India; so that the 
Bhrigusand the Angira^p^ of the Vedic literature^ 
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really mean the Iranians and the Indians respectively 
jBut such a scholar — is yet to be. 

Association and Contrast are the two legs oi 
knowledge. We know a new thing by its similarity witli^ 
and difference from, other known things. It is on this 
account that I have compared Mazda-Yasna with 
Hinduism and Islam, as often as I could. These two- 
religions are more familiar, and a comparison with 
them is likly to lead to a clear conception of Zara- 
thushtra’s cult. 

It is however, not merely because of their greater 
familiarity, that these two religions have been brought . 
into comparison. It is with Hinduism and Islam that 
the relation of Parsi-ism is most intimate. I do not say- 
so historically, from the fact that Iran, which originally 
I appertained to the Vedie Religion has now become 

I Islamic, (so that Mazda-Yasna may he said to be- 

; connected with Hinduism in birth, and with Islam in 

1 death )r I speak of the root principles. Herein Parsi- 

* ism is as rnhcih dissimilar frdm Hinduism as it is 

similar to Islam. Image-worship, caste-system, tolerance, 
and asceticism, are as much patent in the one, as- 
iconoolasm, democracy, militancy and enterprise, are 
evident in the other two. 

' ^ As a matter of fact according to the great Dutch, 
savant Dozy, it is the similarity with Mazda-Yasna,^ 
that made the acceptance of Islam in Iran so easy/'" 

When, however i I speak of Mazda-Yasna, I speak 
of the Religion of the Gatha, rather than that of the - 

L * Claud Field— Persian Literature, p, 33. 



rest of the Avesta. None has stated more pointedly 
than Bishop Moulton [in his four books (1) The- 
Teaching of Zarathushtra (2) The Treasure of the- 
Magi (3) Early Religious Poetry of Persia and (4)' 
Early Zoroastrianism ] the difference that there i&- 
between the Religion of the Gatha and the Religion of ' 
the Later Avesta. To identify the two, is to ignore; 
the fact that Zarathushtra was a prophet, the Earliest^ 
Reformer of the Aryan race, and that his professed- 
object was, to reform the abberrafcions that had growm* 
up around the worship of the only God, Mazda- 
( Gatha, 83-3 ). 

Like Kapila, Zarathushtra tries to solve the- 
riddles of Ontology, by his principles of Spenta and\ 
Angra Manyu. Like Gautama, Zarathushtra makes>- 
Rectitude the gate-way to Religion. Like that of. 
Ramachandra, the central fact of Zarathushtra ’s life, is- 
complete surrender to the -will of God. But the- 
Pi'6phet (Avatara) with whom, the rebellious, militant,, 
iconoclastic gospel of Zarath-Ushtra Spitama (white); 
agrees the most, is Zamad-Agni* Sukra ( white ). So^- 
muoh so, that one feels tempted to identify the two and . 
say, that this leader of the Asura worshippers must- 
have flourished amongst the Parsis (or Parsus as 
named by Panini 5-3-117) and that is why he has beem. 
called 

In any case, the Gatha is the cream of the Avesta.- 
If the Gatha is read, the other portions of the. Avesta- 

, * Zaratla=bumiiig, Zamad-consmniag, , Ushtra=liglit < ch 
UsBa ) Agni==Fire ( ^=to wear, ^-to eatH^.— — One who out- 

shWs'Flire. H ; ; I i ... 
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'may be dispensed with. If the Gatha is neglected, the 
other portions would not avail, 

' ■ The Religion of the Gatha is Bhakti Yoga based 
-on Karma Yoga. Westerners would understand this 
more readily if we say that it combines the Ethics of 
the Hebrew Prophets with the Devotion of Jesus 
-Christ ( and the strength of Islam ). 

Ethics is no ethics, if it contains merely precepts 
and not principles. To show that the Categories of 
Ethics have been dealt with in the Gatha, under the 
name of Amesa Spenta ( Holy Laws ), has been tho 
..attempt of this book. 

The root and fruit of Ethics, its basis and its 
'implication, is the existence of two Selves in man — the 
Lower Self and the Higher Solf, as is clearly laid down 
rin the Gathai (Gatha 43-3). 

It is thus that by coming in contact with Mazda 
— 'Yasna, Islam was ^r^nsforn[\e^ into Sufism > and learnt 
■to think of the vision of God, jin the Higher Self. Sufism 
.4tdded on to Islam, the, spirit of toleration and serenity, 
..from the Ethics and the Metaphysics respectively, of 
Mazda Yasna. Su^sm thus gave to Islam, a new lease 
.-of life, by making it fit for adoption by the nations, 
- which stood on a level of culture, higher than that of 
;the Arabs. Thus Sufism is the purest part of Islam; 
Md in so far as Ghazzali is the second Prophet of 
, Islam, the Muslim can ill afford to neglect the Gatha, 

Thus apart from its. valu’e/to the Zarathustrian, the 
•importance of the Gatha, both to the Hindu and the 
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Musalman, as forming the bond that may liiih tlieEco 
together, is not negligible. 

The Gatha is the cream of the Bhargava Veda- 
■ — the Veda that agrees with Islam to sach an extentj.- 
that the Koran may be said to be an amplification- 
of it. May the.Hindn and the Musalman be nnited in 
the name of Mazda. 

One word of explanation for the criticism of Islaniy-- 
which might sometimes appear harsh. It is intended for 
those only, whose Islam makes them anti-humanitarians- 
— those, who refuse to appreciate the excellence of the- - 
Oita, simply because it has been taught by a non-Arab?. . 
It means to tell them that there are holes in every 
one’s garment, and the vilification of another’s religion 
must cease, even as a matter of policy, if not as a 
matter of principle. Bitterness is induced by bitterness.. • 
and contumely by contumely. Those who teach the 
lesson of aggression, should appreciate, rathdr than 
resent, a similar spirit in others. As for those greater 
men, whose Islam does not teach them to hate the^ 
ancestral heritage, I crave their pardon if my remarks^ - 
offend any of them. I yield to nobody in my 
appreciation of the leading idea of Islam, which seeks • 
to transgress the bounds of territorial patriotism, and 
lays the foundation of Nationalism, on the only basis - 
which can abide, viz., Keligion,* [ There can be nn 
meaning in setting up limits to Nationalism, by means 

* “His Nationality mattei-s little, for, the Musalman has only one' 
country —Islam. He does not die for his country, but .for his faith,. He is 
meither a Turk, nor an Egyptian, nor an Arab; he |s simply a Belieyer.” 

—Andre Servier— Islam' and the Psjfekdiogy Of Musalman, p. 20?' 
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<of artificial geographical boundaries]. Only, there 
jshouid be in it, room for every variety of culture, if 
Islam intends the Brotherhood of Man, as against the 
•'Brotherhood of Musalmans only. The system that 
•stands in the way of the appreciation of the loftiness 
'Of Grautama Buddha, stands self- condemned. To those 
•^ho have risen above the narrowness of the Wahabis, 
«.nd valued Islam as an important step towards the 
•establishment of the Brotherhood- of Man, I offer my 
.^incerest apology. , They may be pleased to pardon the 
Jfailing, remembering the lines of Hafiz — 

QTK mi 
?fr m ^ [ 

^ '(T fRq" 11 

“Hafiz, if the detractor has spoken falsely, one 
'..need not be ruffled, and if he has spoken the truth, 
^cne should not take it amiss. 

: Apart from the fact that the author is ill-equix)ped 

^for the task thatf he took upon himself, he had to put 
’forth the hest of his time, energy and attention in the 
• discharge of his duties as a servant in the employ of 
H}he Government; it was rather a strenuous work that 
he had to do at the time, when the book was in 
-preparation. As a cosequence there have been some 
■imistakes and inaccuracies, of which the author became 
■aware, but could do no better than helplessly look on. 
Of course the majority of the mistakes is due to the 
■ only cause — ignorance. The essays were published in 
the Cherag, as they were written, There was no 
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■opportunitj oi revising the work as a whole. That 
accounts for the repetitions and disproportionate 
-treatment. 

I do not know how much of the book I can claim 
to be my own. It is solely due to the encouragement 
of Mr. Bilimoria that the book was written. It is 
-entirely due to his enterprise and perseverance that the 
work has seen the light of day. Only Mazda knows 
what his struggle and sacrifice have been. The book 
has been published through the charity of some 
generous Parsi gentlemen. To each and all of them I 
am indebted for their practical help. But to none am 
,I more indebted than to that learned historian Mr, 
.Desai who made the appeal on behalf of the book. The 
<i5ager enthusiasm of Mobed Karanjia has also been a 
^source of strength to me. 

I cannot however pass over this occasion, without 
'•expressing my grateful reverence to the memory of 
that gre^t ‘ Nationalist, tof lmaiiya Bala Gangadhar 
‘Tilak, the Sankaraeharya of modern India, whose 
•epoch-making work, the Gita Rahasya directed my 
.attention to the Pancha-Ratra sect and its founder 
Rishi Narayana (of the Santi Parva) as being 
Identical with Mazda-Yasna and its founder Atharvan 
-Zarathushtra. 

The difficulties of publishing a book in Gujrat, for 
^ Bengali Hindu, to whom Zend and Persian scripts 
are difficult to read, and Nagari script difficult to write 
< as the voluminous errata would testify ) and who can 

express his ideas in English with difficulty, who has 
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little time to revise what he writes, and ( being in & 
mofnssil town ) has practically no access to any book of 
reference, may be taken into consideration by the 
kind reader. . . 

One might, feel tempted to ask what good wa& 
expected from an enterprise taken up under so many 
handicaps. 

1 presume to give the reply in tbe^ words of Hafiz 9 , 

I f ^ 

TTT-U U 

' “ Hafiz would not have put on this wine-polluted- 

khirka, if he could help. Oh Shekh, clad in pure* 
garment that you are, be pleased to excuse my failing.’*^ 

" >14 i., : 

; Jatindra Motion ChatterjL 

Jessore, Bengal, 

^6-9-^475 Gautamahda 
10-1-1932 Christian Era. 




Pj^eface to the Second Edition, 



I do not know if the second edition of the book, 
•wonld get the same reception from the public, as the 
first edition did, from an indulgent circle of friends, I 
have triki in this book, to show the mutual relation of 
of the five sects of the Ary a Tantra viz.( 1 ) Hindu-ism 
( 2 ) Parsi-ism ( 3 ) Sikh- ism ( 4 ) Buddh-ism and ( 5 ) 
*fin*ism. I have also tried to point ont the contrast 
between the Arya Tantra on the one hand, and the 
Semitic Kelegions [ viz. ( 1 ) Judaism ( 2 ) Christianity 
and ( 3 ) Islam ] on the other. 

No one comes to Religious Studies without some 
pre-conceived ideas, and if I have erred, the generous 
reader would kindly remember the dictum of Sayana 

^ — Reproach is 

never resorted to for its own sake, the underlying 
purpose is to praise another. I do not love less the 
Semitic Cultures — they make life worth living, for 
many a member of the human race— but I love the 
Aryan Culture more. 

I have been fortunate to secure the blessings of a 
noble man like Dr. Bhagavan Das, who has to his 
credit, a whole life spent in deep relegious study. That 
is a eovetable reward and a strong encouragement. 

* Farouhar— The Relegious Literature of India-Editorial Preface, 


From the essays published in the Cherag, twcs“ 
new Chapters have been added to the book. These are 
•calculated to throw some light on the genesis of SufismJ 
which is the special contribution of Iran to the world 
of Religion. 

I am thankful to Mr. M. J. Karani for this 
venture of his, and to Mr. B. B, Vyas for kindly going 
through the proof-sheets. 

May the example of Sri Guru Govinda Sinha, 
who was never slow to fight sin, but ever ready to 
embrace the sinner, be the law of our Church. 


Jatindra Mohan Chattbrjee. 
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A Note on The “Gatha or The Hymns of 
Atharvan Zarathushtra. ” 


Me. J. M, Chatter jIj m. a. 


i. Ihe Gatha is the cream of the Iranian Veda. 

The Upastha ( Avesta) consists of four books (1]^ 
the Yasna ( ), (2) the Yasht ( (3) the Visperedi 

and (4) the Vendidad 

The Yasna is more ancient and more authoritative- 
than the other portions of the Avesta, just as the 
Mantra portion of the Veda, is more authoritative than 
the Brahmana portion. 

The Yasna is divided into 72 chapters (this isv 
said to be in conformity with the 72 threads in the- 
Holy Cord of the Parsis or the Kusti). 

17 chapters (out of 72), viz. chapters 28-34,, 
43-51 and chapter 53 ( 7 plus 9 plus 1=17 ) are kuown^ 
as Gatha. Seven other chapters ( with an additional 
Hth ). viz. chapters 35-42 are known as Prose-Gatha 
{ called haftan-hati or seven chapters by the Parsis j 

These chapters ( 17+8=25 ) are considered to be the 
older portion of tha Yasna. The rest of the Yasna< 
has therfore, been called by the European scholars as- 
the younger Yasna. 

Thus the Gatha portion is the oldest portion of 
ihe Avestan literature, and it is considered to be tha- 
most precious portion. 
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The chapters of the Gatha in terse, are older than 
the 8 chapters of prose Gatha. The 17 chapters are 
eolleoted in 5 groups according to the metre, called ( i ) 
Ahnnavati ( ), (ii) Ustavati ( (iii) Spenta 
manyu (4%), (it) Vahu Kshatra ( and (v) 

Vahista Ishti ( airaf ), Vide (i) Hang— Essays on the 
-sacred Writings, Language and Literature of Parsis. ’’ 
(u) Moulton— Early Religious Poetry of Persia.” 

The Gatha is the Gita of Parsis, 

In chapter 57, verse 8, of the Yasna, we find the 

12 3 4 S 6 7 

following words, “ # 

8 9 

1 2 4 3 6 

One who formerly recited the Gathas— ^those five 

6 8 7 9 

that are of Holy Spitama Zarathushtra. 

Thus the Gatha is considered to be the message of 
Zarathushtra himself as the Gita is said to be the 
message of Sri Krishna. 

T"* And being the prophet’s own message, it is the 
holiest portion of the Avesta.’^* 

S, The Qdtha represents a typical phase of religious culL 
Mazda has no form— He was not represented by 
any images. Thus the Gatha is the earliest scripture 
of ^qr^iJTr. ( An-ieonic worship ). 

As such Mazda-Yasna may be said to be the 
precursor of Sikhism, Arya Samaj, Brahma Samaj and 

* Pour-i-PavGud— Gatha (Introduction). 
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the various other sects of Aryan religiou that discard- 
the use of symbols in worship. 

( The point has been developed on pp. 2-4 and p. 
52 of the Bengali Pamphtet ^ ), 

Vide Moulton — “ Treasure of the Magi.” 

4, The Giitha is at the root of all that is noble in the- 
Semitic 'Religions, 

Christianity and Islam are the offshoots of Juda- 
ism, and derive their rudimental points from Judaism.^ 
These are the three current Semitic Beligions. 

Before the Jews came in contact with the Parsis^ 
(1) they were polytheists, (2) they were idolaters, (3) 
they did not believe in an after-life, (4) they did notr 
believe in a Saviour. 

The Jews came in contact with the Parsis in the^ 
6th Century b. o., in the Court of Nebuchadnezzar, 
learnt all these points from the Parsis, and reformeci- 
their religion accordingly. 

The three Semitic Religions are thus indebted to 
the Gatha, for the very fundamentals of Religion. 

( The point is dealt with in pp. of the Ethical 
Conception of the Gatha ). 

Vide (1) Macdonell — “ Lectures on Comparative 
Religion.” (2) Casartelli — “ Philosophy of the Mazda 
Yasnian Religion.” 

5. The Gatha is the basis of Sufism. 

Sufism is the longing of the Lower Self for the ■ 
Higher. The existence of two Selves — the Higher,; 
and the Lower— is thus the postulate of Sufism. 
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Koran no vfhete speaks of the Higher Self.f The 
^•<aatha enunciates the two Selves in the clearest terms. 

In the land of Zarathushtra, and by the son of a 
..Zarathustrian (viz. Iman Ghazzali), original Islam 
was metamorphosed into Sufism.* 

( The point is delineated on p. 507 of the “ Ethical 
Conception of the Gatha and p. 36 of sit )• 

To the world at large, the importance of the 
■Gatha/’ as the main spring of one of its great religions, 
"Is supreme. 

But to the Aryans in particular, as representing 
ithe other phase of the devotional cult (viz, Non-Idolatry 
’in worship) the importance of the Gatha is absolute. 


‘Ci ' t > 

‘ ' 


-t Lammensr—Islam, p. 112. 

* Zwemer—Al Ghazzali (A Muslim seeker after God). 
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1. The Ethical Conception of The Gatha. 

Explains the Gatha on the principles of Karma 
Yoga, Bhakti Yoga and Jnana Yaga Pric© Es. 2/4. 

2. The Gatha. 

or The Gospel of Zarathushtra, Text, Prose-order 
in Sanskrit, Translation in English and Gujarati 
and word-notes — ( Re-Printmg,) 

3. Prisni-Gatlia. 

or The Hymns of Atharvan Pamachandra and 
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Text, Translation in English, and Notes in 
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5. STt ( Bengali ). 

or Aggresive Vedicism ( One hundred pages) — 
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Ethical Conceptions of the Gatha; 

Vohu Manah or ; 

( The Conscience. ) 

qr rhf 3T«tI m 

nr m rftf ^ U 


he lofty moral tone of the Gatha 
compels the reverence of the friends 
and the foes alike. 


Jackson has stated that ‘Hhe sacred books of but 
few people, contain so clear a grasp of Right and 
Wrong, and so ethical a conception of Duty, as the 
Zarathustrian scripture. Few creeds inculcate more 
strongly, than that of Persia, the need for purity of 
body and soul.’* 

Jackson ZorosUian Studies, p 4. 

And Casarfelli had found, that “the klszda- 
Yasnian Religion can justly boast of having the sound- 
est, the highest, and the most reasonable system of 
Ethics.” 

" Philosophy of the Massda-Vasnmn Religiun. p. 145. 
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Macdonell analyses tlie cause of this pre-eminence, 

“ This is the only Religion in which the work of man is 
a condition of the victory of God over evil. Hence 
the Religion of Zarathustra, is in a nniqne sense the 
Religion of Morality.” 

Macdonell — Comparative Religion, p. 51. 

Bishop Moulton is enthusiastic in his appreciation 
of the Gatha. 

“ Others before him had dreamed of a paradise, a 
very earthly Paradise indeed. He ' was the earliest 
thinker to make it ethical. He saw no houris and no 
wine cups in his abode of Bliss. He looked for a new 
heaven and a new earth wherein dwelleth Righte- 
ousness.” 

Moulion — Early Religious Poetry of Persia, p. 23. 

But when in the creed of the Arabian Prophet 
— “ La Ilalia II Allah'^ — Nothing is adorable excex>t 
God — we find only an echo of the Gathic line. 

’irsTT 

‘ Mozda alone is the Adorable.^' ' 

,, We are forcefully reminded that “imitation is the 
best of admirations.” 

Nor need this be said to be a rash conclusion. Ihn* 
not only do outsiders like Dozy hold that ‘ Muhammad 

The, Sanskrit equivalent would be : ( Maiida alone 

is most to-be-remembered ) = onoe for all-only, 

UK 1 1 : UK.' =^iT^g:T It comes from the Passive of i. e. from 

* to be remembered ’ and not from “ to remember” ; one who is remembered 
and not one who'renjomhers. 
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<did not know that lie had borrowed many Zoroastrian 
ideas; he believed that their source Was Jewish and was 
unaware that the Koran was, so to speak, a second 
edition of the Avesta.”■-P5rs^c^?^ Literature by Claud 
Field, p. 33. 

But even an enthusiastic ehampion of the Moslem 
Faith, like the Imam of the London ( Woking ) Mosque, 
in recommending the acceptance of Muhammad makes 
>the appeal in the holy name of Lord Zarathuslitra. 

If you accept Zoroaster you must accept 
Muhammad. The latter brought again the wisdom 
which had become lost after the departure of the 
former. ''-Islam and Zoroastrianism^ hy Khwaja KamTr 
luddin p. 38. 1st edition ( 1925 ). 

It will therefore be worth our while to take up the 
matter and try to have a peep into the ethical system 
of the Gatha. We may thereby, perchance, be able to 
•appreciate the greatness of the earliest prophet of the 
.Aryan race, who, as even an unfriendly critique liko'- 
professor Browne admits, has “ profoundly influenced 
all the great Religions of the world.” ( Literary History 
vol. i. p. 102). 

To begin with, we will do well to remember that 
the connection between Ethics and Religion is intimate 
and essential, so much so that the layman is often 
unconscious of there being any distinction at all and 
does not know whether in carrying out injuction like 
“ speak the truth ” he is following a religious, or a. 
moral precept, . . ' . ■ ^ 
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■ A distinction has sometimes been attempted to he 
made as follows. Man’s duties are broadly divided intOi^ 
two classes viz. ( 1 ) those that concern his relation® 
with other fellow men, and ( 2 ) those that guide hi® 
relations with God. It has been stated that the first 
is the province of Ethics, while the second is the domain^ 
of Keligion. 

The hollowness of such a distinction become® 
apparent as soon as one is confronted with a religioit' 
like Buddhism. 

Whether Dharamraja Gautama positively denied: 
the existence of God, as some allege, or whether he 
liked to maintain an attitude of indifference to the? 
question, as others hold, there can be no doubt, (as the 
Milinda Panho amply testifies, ) that he did not intend; 
that the question of the rectitude of conduct, should ba- 
based on and mixed up with the existence of God. 

We have here, the instance of a Keligion based om 
.^Eigbteousnegs alone, and doing away with God. 

Do away with God, a. Keligion possibly can, but itr 
^an hardly do away with Ethics. Ethics is concerned 
with a systematic investigation about the End of Life* 

And every religion, in as much as it prefers a certain 
course of conduct to others, presupposes some theory 
about the End of Life, however crude that theory 
may be. 

Not to speak of religion, life itself, —the veryfaci' 
of existence,— -presupposes some such theory, and i 

however puerile or unreasonable his theory may be,^. 
every man has got it. 
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For how a man likes to live, or even when h© 
wishes to die, there is involved a choice, an act of 
preference, and there is thus at the background, a 
reason for the preference. This presupposes a standard, 
•or a theory about the End of Life, in reference to which 
'.the choice is made, and which gives the value to the 
nhoice. 

It may be that the theory is only hazy and 
nebulous, it may be that the man is not even aware of 
having any such theory, but all the same the theory 
is there, as otherwise there could not have heen any act 
•of choice at all. 

This fact has got an importance quite its own, in 
the matter of a comparative study of Religions. 

For in purely Theological matters, there is little 
scope for evaluation* There might be more or less of a 
cataloguing, such as the Moslems observe the Sabbath 
on Friday, the Jews on Saturday, and the Christians 
'on Sunday.”'^' But no reason can be given as to why a 
sabbath on Friday is to be preferred to one on Sunday, 

In Ethical matters however the situation is quite 
'difierent. It does not require any occult powers to find 
out that a religion which asks its followers to turn thd 
left cheek when the right one is smitten, is nobler in its 
oonceptions than one that enjoins An eye for an eye, 
a tooth for a tooth.t A prophet who holds, that the 
acceptance of a creed is of more consequence than 

* Gangaprasad— Fountain head of Religions, p. 11, 1 

t This Semitic vindictiveness is quite distinct from the vindication of 
^ijsnoe pteached by Dharmaraj Zarathusbtra. In the latter the good of the 
also, is the aim. ^ ^ ^ 
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formation of character, certainly stands lower than the 
prophet to whom purity of the sonl is the motive power. 
It is thus, by the value of the Ethical theory at 
its background, that the worth of Beligion is to be 
appraised. 

A larger following is not the true index of the 
greater worth of a religion. For that may be due to 
diverse causes. On the other hand the number is often 
a contra-indication, for the lower the Ideal, the 
greater is the possibility of its finding favour with, 
the mob; 

It need be made clear at the very outset that the 
ij-atha ( like the sister Scriptures, the Oita and Dham- 
mapada ) is preeminently occupied with Ethical 
problettis,- so that it might as properly be called a 
Manual of Ethics, as a Text-Book of Theology, 

It starts with the idea of “ oughtness ” which is at 
the very beginning of all Ethical enquiries. 

--Gatha, 30-2. 

Let every body, for his own self find out what 
lie ought, 

‘ is the same word as Sanskrit — the 

ought. It may be noted that Sanskrit is derived 
from the root which shows a closer connection with 
But as 5?=^ ordinarily means ‘ to 
say ’ and is associated more with doing, I think 
■'that this ^^is only a representative of Zend - The- 


Panini — Uiiadi-636. ( -cTI^ Eltc. ) 
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importance oi the conception will be better realised 
when we find Mackenzie remarking as follows:— 

“ It is one of the wery few advantages, from a 
philosophical point of view, which the English language 
possesses over the German, that we have the two words 
^ shall' and ^ ought' where they have only ^ sollen] 
which corresponds rather more closely to shall than to- 
ought. ” — Ethics p. 168. 

Nor is the cognate idea of ‘ gcod ’ and ‘ bad^ 
wanting in the Gatha. 

It has been said that the standard of moral 
judgment is two-fold. “ Corresponding to the concep- 
tion of the standard as a Law, we speak of conduct as 
‘ Bight ’ or ‘ Wrong and corresponding to the concep- 
tion of the standard as an End, there are such terms as 
good” and ‘ bad 

— Muirhead’s Elements of Ethics, p. 66. 

Thus closely connected with the word (ngU) 
we have such terms as ( good ) and (bad ) as in 

—Gatha, 9-15. 

“ That thou shouldst consider the good and 
"the bad,” ■ ■■ . 

^ —Gatha, 46-1^. 

“ One who duly judges what is good and what 
is bad.” 

It must not be forgotten that ^T«r is the same word 
as is derived in Bahskrit from the root m, from 

which root the word (Law) also is derived. So 
that is only, an irregular form of ^cT or .^ci^ 
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Bentham’s XltilitaHmism has been translated by the 
celebrated Bankim Chandra Chatterjee as 
Hitavada, The word ^ also is calculated to represent 
the same idea. 

The Ethical attitude is illustrated in the prayer 
siqr 

—Gatha, 34-12.' 

“ Teach us the path of Righteousness which is the 
•own sphere of conscience. 

And what can be more fervent than the appeal— 
3T^r ^ ^ 

— Gatha, 28-'5. 

“ Asha, when shall I see thee and understand what 
..conscience is.” 

Now and again and at every turn we come across 
such terms as Angra Manyu and Spenta Manyu, Vohu 
Mano and Vahishto Mano, Armaiti and Taramaiti, 
Asha and Druj-terms which are pregnant with Ethical 
thoughts and which represent the view-point of this 
great seer in the "criticism dhd interpretation of life. 
And as these problems confront the human soul, in every 
age and every walk of life, the importance of the 
solutions cannot be over-stated. 

We propose to take up to-day one of such terms 
viz., Yohu-Mano and try to find out the sense in which 
it has been used in the Qatha, 

Ethics, is concerned with the rectitude of conduct 
and the very first question that comes up to one’s mind 
is, which conduct is right and why ? 
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It is useless to recapitulate here, how preliminary 
•Eeplies to this question, have all pointed unto External 
Laws — Laws of the: king or Laws of the priest — as 
the standard that determines the rectitude or otherwise 
of conduct. 

But it did not take long to find out that such laws 
•often clashed with each other and that more often than 
-not “Old order changeth yielding place to new.** 
Thoughtful people began to search for a firmer principle 
and a truer guide, and thought that one such was 
found in the Inner Law of Conscience. 

Even a book like tbe Manu Samhita, which is 
considered to be the store-house of ceremonial laws 
only, does not fail to notice the superiority of the 
Inward Law of Conscience and we find in it, the 
beautiful Sloka — 

^ ?TT W 3Tr ’irr: U 

^*If you are at peace with the effulgent divine 
'Controller who dwells in your heart, there is no 
xtecessity for you to go to the Ganges or to Kurukshetra.*' 

or Conscience (which in the Vedic days was 
•called is here held up as the Highest Principle in 
the Economy of Life, and as Bishop Bulter puts it — 

“ Had it strength, as it had right, had it power 
as it had manifest authority, it would have absolutely 
governed the world.’* 

Karit was no less eloquent over the importanc® 
Conscience. 
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. Two things fill the mind with ever new’ andl 
increasing admiration and awe, the oftener and the* 
more steadily we reflect on them: the starry heavens^ 
above and the moral law withinJ' 

This sifT is known in the Gatha by the name of 
%Tf rather a happy terminology, inasmuch as it 
sets at rest the controversy as to whether conscience 
is a .separate faculty^ or the highest expression of 
the Mind, which is an organic whole. The very 
nomenclature points to the acceptance of the organic 
unity of the mind. 

It is thus that Vohu Manas has been said to be 
the source of Righteousness. 

STT sTNi 

■ — Gatha, 43—2» 

Which would evolve Rectitude, the fruition of 
conscience. 

Without knowing this meaning of %rf as 
conscience, we can hardly hope to understand why the 
holy Hdhovar fs held in so much esteem. 

As already noted, in the Vedas, conscience wa& 
known as ^ and in the A vesta it used to be called 
%]f The ancient Aryans were well aware of the 

importance of this faculty. This is why the Gayatri is 
considered to be the holiest of all psalms. 

^ ^ ii ^ 

“ Let us meditate on the glory of the divine 

Creator ( wJiose gift the Conscience is,’' 


* Mohit Sen—The Elements of Moral Philosophy P. 155. 
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li- 
lt is also to the same cause that the sanctity of. 
the Honovar is due. . ■ 

* ^ !rsir 9T| ^ 

^ 3Tn , ; • - v - 

^ \ f i 

In the name of the Lord and His Prophet 

and that for the sake of Rectitude; He who is thef^- 
bestower of Conscience ( ) for the Duties of Life, 
unto Mazda; and also of Self-control for tho 

Lord’s sake, that is the shelter of the poor. 

[ It is said that there have been as many inter- 
pretations of the Honovar as there are interpreters; 
My attempt therefore might also be tolerated without- 
much fear of a tautology. ] 

I may however point out that in explaining the • 
word ‘ Itshathrem ’ I have adopted a standpoint which 
is fundamentally different from the current one. I take ■ 
it to mean * difiance to pleasure’ or ‘ moral courage’ 
and not ‘ temporal power Kshathrem is necessary^ 
more for helping one’s own self than for helping others. 
There is, no doubt, a sort of pleasure in the assumed'^ 
superiority implied in the supposed ability to help the 
poor, but let the physician heal himself before he can 

* It is a pity that the Parsis have discarded the Aryan “ Om” and 
adopted the Semiticised “ Amen.” The Buddhists of all races had stuck 
to ‘Om’ ( cf. i of Tibet). And the sooner the Parsis re-adopt the 

‘Om’ if only as a mark of respect for the Aryan sentiment, and a pi'otest- 
against Semiticisation, the better. ‘Om’ originally meant ‘Yes’ i. 
‘theism’ against ‘a-theism.’- - — , ; ; 
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-Slope to heal others. Conquest of the mind is the 
primary duty of the aspirant and for that purpose 
E!shathrem is essential. Helping the poor is only a 
^^ubsidiary item and can be taken up only by those who 
Have got mastery over the soul. Poverty of the soul 
rather than of the body, and that of one^s own self 
rather than of another, is what I think to have been 
.■^referred to by fis* It is for the reader to judge if I 
Jiave understood it correctly. 

Similarly. 

^ 

— Gatha, 28"“7. 

“ Oh Pighteousness, give me the Excellance which 
vifl the consummation of conscience.^^ 

And the supreme importance of the Conosience 
. has also been appreciated as follows. 

—-Gatha, 29-7. 

“ Where is thine Conscience, which will avail all 
- these ( blessings ) to the mortals ? ” 

With the clear recognition of the presence of this 
* 4 moral faculty of conscience within us, it might be 
^supposed that a fair solution of the problem had now 
.t)een arirved at. But wicked people — ^and the world 
"has never been free from them — began to come up with 
yet another difficulty. “ What I they asked “ if the 
conscience was faulty or in the words of Buskin 
f * what, if the conscience was the conscience of an ass 


t Mackenzie— A Manual of Ethics p. 185, . 
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TheGatha did not evade the point. It cleaTl 5 r 
asked the question as to whether the man of suck 
perverse concience was really a sinner* 

— Gatha, 44-12. 

“ To which class does he belong-oue who does noi^- 
feel himself to be in the wrong ? ” 

how, #r = he, that one, who. ] 

That the above is one of the moot points of Ethics- 
and that the attitude adopted by a prophet in the. 
matter is of utmost consequnce, is a fact that cannot 
be too strongly emphasised. 

For atrocities committed in the name of Eeligiotir 
is a legion. Inquisitions, burning of the heretics, demcJ' 
lition of Temples, extirpation of a whole race of" 
^unbelievers and. even outrages on the women folki 
have all been committed for the purpose of the pro- 
pagation of a religion, and with the name of the 
5 merciful ’ on the lip. 

It were a happy thing if we could have used th^ ■ 
past tense only and say “ have been committed.” They 
are still being committed, and almost every day by 
people who look upon Keligion as the handmaid of 
politics only. This the philosophy of Fanaticism^, 
deserves a rude dissection. . ‘'- H 

The Devil is credited with ^the ability ‘ to cite*- 
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:^criptures to suit Jiis purpose. And one ought to be 
• jon his guard.* 

Little minds do not know of any remedy for the 
aberrations of conscience. To them there does not seem 
to be any way out of the difficulty. It is impossible,' 
they think, for a man to get away from his conscience, 
just as it is impossible for a man, ( as the great Sayana 
would say : ?r ^ ^ — Introduction 

to the Commentary on the Rigveda) to get up on his 
own shoulder. 

For it is through his own conscience only that a 
man can ascertain what is right and what is wrong* 
He cannot borrow conscience of another man for this 
purpose. A ‘ borrowed conscience ’ would hardly 
. deserve to be called conscience at all. Then again,^ in a 
matter like this, all that others can do is only to point 
out, while it is for the man himself to see. And if a 
man is colour blind, not even twenty men can teach 
him the distinction between red, pink, scarlet and 
* orimson. ^ . r;,- 

Thus people were at their wit^s end to find out a 
: remedy for the perversity of one’s conscience. Such a 
man had either to proceed in the light of his own 

* Hazrat MuKammad, at a subsequant period of his life, expunged a 
Jkjrtion of th? Koran ( 53-gH ) as being due to the inspiration of the Devil, 
-(i) (Eodwell’s Koran, "JO)., (ii) Sell-Historical Development of 
the Koran p. 36. 

He has been taunted for being unable to distinguish the 'inspiration of 
the Devil from the inspiration of God ( AEargolionth— Muhammad and tbe 
Bise of Islam — p, 174 ). But the readiness of the Prophet for admitting a. 
jmistake has not been equaUy aippreciated. , 
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conscience, or had to surrender himself to the dictates 
of another, which was the abrogation of all morality 
and negation of ail virtue. 

It has sometimes been said that An erring 
conscience is a Chimera. ” What a man honestly 
believes to be right, is really the right course for him, 
and no blame attaches to his actions, if he sincerly 
believed that to be the right course. . 

This is true so far as it goes. But unfortunately 
it does not go very far. And like the group of blind 
men (described in Indian Philosophy as 3??^ 

• and borrowed in the Kimiya-e-Saadat of the 
great Persian theologian Ghazzali) of which each 
one felt by touch some one of the limbs of an elephant 
and mistook that limb for the whole of the elephant, 
they are acquainted with only one aspect of the 
■ conscience. 

These believers in a non-erring conscience are 
bewildered when they come across an instance of what 
may be called “an ass’s conscience” or to be more 
accurate, “ a dog’s conscience.” Te be consistent with 
their theory, Al-Mutawakkil has got to be praised, 

^ Sultan Mahmud to be eulogised, and Aurangzeb to be 
‘vworsiiipped. 

The devotee may feel elated at the idea of sacri- 
ficing a dumb innocent lamb to propitiate the wrath of 
the Most High”, the fanatic may honestly think that 
lie is achieving the highest virtue by doing to: death an 
‘^Id infirm man in his sick bed^ buif ^f -bis Wief. 
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alone entitles him to Be considered as the chosen friend 
of God, then there is little distinction between good and 
evil, or between God and Devil. With all his honesty 
of purpose, the man has in him, nothing but the 
conscience of a dog, and if he were to be adored, old 
Hafiz in his beautiful Persian, would likely cry out, 

ein 37TR q(^ 

**Alas if, in the wake of to-day, to-morrow 
i;<rould follow.” 

But Dharmarja Zarathushtra was of a different 
mould. Not only did he know how to distinguish the 
deity from the devil, but he also knew how to teacK. 
it to others— in fact it was the mission that he took 
upon himself to preach. He had full knowledge of the 
remedy that would correct the eccentricity of the 
conscience. - 

He was fully aware that conscience, the inalienable- 
lle^e-lotd of the human soul though it is, was not yet 
an implacable, immutahle 'principle, but^ thtit in the 
matter of conscience, people differ quite as much ae 
they do in other matters, so that such a thing as a 
J^'-good conscience ” or a bad conseience, ” was noil 
quite unthinkable. This is to say that the conscience 
of man was progressive in its nature, and therefore 
there was room for improvement in one^s owa 
conscience. 

" The idea has been well expressed in the following: 
Slokas of the Mahahharata. 


Yohu Manah, 


1 ? 


3F2RT 

ep2f3fr u ^ %=^t *TI%5^U 

U =Pi§^^ w wr ifer, ^\\ 

55T55^i5t sif^ sF?^r3r4 ^q^rir ii 

Mahahharata — Sauptika Parva 8-7-8. 

In the young age a man is fascinated of one prin- 
ciple, in the middle age of another, and in old age 
of still another. 

Por the same man, the ideals vary according to 
circumstances and go contrary to one another. 

This being the case, how was a man to proceed ? 
"W as he to follow what happened to be the dictates of 
his conscience for the time being, or would he only wait 
and see if a change would take place and then again 
wait for another change, in order to make sure that 
his conscience was of the right type ? 

Such an idle course of ‘ wait and see ’ is suicidal to 
a man of action, and naturally could not commend 
itself to Dharmaraja Zarathushtra, an ideal Karma— 
yogin that he was. 

He came forward with the real and a practical 
solution, and propounded the theory of Absolute and 
^Relative Conscience, which is still the last word of 
Ethics on the point. 

The mysteries of the moral life were no sealed 
book to him, and he pointed out to the people, the^ 
basic Principle of Action, vh, that they were not , to^ 
stop short with the Relative conscience (or their own 



conscience only) but to take a wider outlook and see if 
tbeir conduct was approved by the Absolute conscience, 
(or the conscience of Mankind) as well. Herein was 
the possibility of a Universal Standard and the Law 
for mutual intercourse. 

erqr % — Gatha, 53-5. 

Let Rectitude be your mutual limit. 

And how picturesquely does he express the idea 
by calling one the Vohu Manah and the other as 
Yohiyas Manoh or the Better Mind — a thing that 
goes on improving for ever. The progressive nature of 
the conscience, the idea that “ the good is the enemy 
of the better could not have been more forcefully 
expressed. 

[ The same masterly skill, in the magic of words is 
evidenced in the application of the word “ Behest to 
paradise. This is a parcel of the term Yahishtam 
Manoh, ” and reminiscent of the Biblical phrase The 
Kingdom of Heaven is within you ” ]. 

Yes, Yohu Manah or the Relative conscience, as 
Bishop Butler had pointed out, was no doubt a very 
important factor in the Economy of Life, but there 
was a higher factor still, namely the Yahishtam Manoh 
or the Absolute conscience, A man should not only be 
at peace with the Good Mind ( or the Relative con- 
science ) but should also make sure that he does not 
come in conflict with the Best Mind ( or the Absolute 
conscience). From Good Mind ( Yohu Manoh), to the 
Best Mind (Vahistam Manoh), through the different 
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•stages of Better Mind ( Vahiyas Manali), is what Lord 
Zarathushtra enjoined. 

One can hardly appreciate the importance of this 
principle and the greatness of its Seer until he realises 
the fact that it was reserved for Kant in the nineteenth, 
century to elucidate this Principle of Absolute con" 
science, by his insistence that the only principle of 
Moral Life is to Act only on that maxim which thou 
canst at the same time will to become a Univeral Law’^ 
.or in other words to follow the Yahishtam Manah. 

Even if Dharmaraj Zarathushtra did not teacli 
■•any other truth, humanity could not have been too 
much thankful to him for what he teaches here, by 
throwing vivid light on one of the most intricate 
problems of Ethics, and yet one of those problems 
which cannot he put off for a leisurely solution but must 
be faced in the work-a-day life, and decided one way or 
■the other. 

Vohu Manah and Yahishtam Manah are quite 
significant terms, and their interpretation as the Rela- 
tive and the Absolute conscience seems to be most 
appropriate. For, a profound thinker like Zarathush- 
tra, cannot he supposed to have used two separate 
terms without intending any distinction in meaning, 
and their interpretation as the Relative and the 
Absolute conscience, solves one of the knottiest 
problems of Ethics. It is however worth while, to 
enquire, if there are in the Gatha, any other indications 
of its acquaintance with the principle of Absolute coii-" 
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We hope yre find it in the very first line o£ the- 
Ushtavaiti hymn. 

—Gatha, 43-1. 

In plain Sanskrit the paraphrase would run : 

(3T^) fSH I 

“ Only that, which is good for anybody-what'-so- 

ever, can he good for one^s own self.” 

A noble idea and very nobly expressed, — almost in 
the words of Kant. Unless the conduct can be univer- 
salised, it cannot be said to be good. 

I doubt very much if there are many scriptures' 
which can boast of similar sentiments, but I have no 
doubt that in none of them the idea { of universality ). 
has been expressed so forcefully as has been done here 
by the juxtaposition of and ( any body-what- 
so~ever ). 

It is one of those maxims which ought to be 
current on every lip, like the proverbs “ Blessed are 
they that mourn ” of the Bible, ‘'or ** ” of 

the Gita. And the Barsfs ought to be ashamed of 
themselves that this is not the ease, and that they have 
kept the world ignorant of such noble gems. 

For where is there a cheap and handy edition of 
the Gatha like On the Imitation of Christ” in the 
People’s Library series, or the two-anna edition of the 
Gita by Br. Annie Besant ? Even the bulky Koran 
has been made available to the public at large in the 
cheap reprints., of Rodweil’s translation for Rs. 2/-^ 
(two) only. 
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But the Parsis seeni to have taken it for granted 
that the Gatha is not likely to command a circulatioa 
outside there own circle. A poor appreciation of the 
beauties of such a noble scripture 1 

This reminds me of one of the parables of Swami 
;Ramtirtha. He used to say that if a man assesses his 
commodities at Rupee one, no one was going to pay 
Rupees two for the same.'*-'^ And if the opinion of the 
Parsis themselves be that the Gatha has got nothing 
•valuable to offer to the world at large, no one is likely 
to appraise it higher. And it is no wonder that while 
even the Semetic scriptures like the Koran and the 
Bible find a place in many family libraries in India, 
the Aryan Gatha is not so much as known by name 
■even, outside the Farsi circle. 

It would not do, in these days ofi democracy, te 
point the finger at aristocratic editions like those iix 
the Sacred Books of the East series. Pew people can 
afford to spend so much on a single volume, and even 
those that can, are apprehensive that it may not repay- 
While Gujarati editions are sealed books outside the 
province. 

A cheap reprint with the Text in . the Nagari 
Brahmi ) Script, and an easy translation in English, 
is bound to find a ready welcome with the educated 
Hindus throughout India. It may not be read bo 
frequently as the Gita, but there is no reason why It 
j flhould be read less widely than the Upanishads. - 
* Ganesli& Co.— Swami Rama Tirtha—p. 536. _ ^ ,,, 
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The Gatha does not compare unfavourably witk 
the best of the Upanishads such as or ^5 and its^ 
remarkable affinity with the latter would appear from 
the following extracts: — 

— Katha Upanishadr- 

“ Of them two, those who take up the good are- 
blessed, while those who take to the evil, do not 
attain success.” 

3TI3Tt^r fclL 

— Gatha, 30-3. 

‘‘Of them two, those who select the good are 
blessed, but not those who select the evil.” 

The reader would do well to take note of the- 
dignified tone of both books. There are no threats 
or imprecations, no fire or brimstone, held out to the 
non-believers as is done in some scriptures. 

’ But to make the work useful and popular, it would 
Ttiot do, as happens to be the case in ‘Mill’s edition, to' 
give translations in the alternative, for every sloka, 
-till one is forced to cry out that “ in a war, it was far 
better to have a bad general than to be saddled with 
two good ones.” That may show the erudition of 
dhe editor, but the human heart yearns for something 
definite. 

Nor would it do to have what may be called a 
colourless translation. The terms used, must carry 
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definite ideas. If Vohu Manali is translated as * Good 
Mind’ the impression is indeterminate, but translate 
it as * Conscience*, and even the school-boy cannot fail 
to understand what is meant. 

But the Gatha does not seem to receive so mucli 
attention from the Parsi Panehayat. They seem to be 
pre-oceupied with the Khordeh Avesta, the Yashts,' or 
the Vendidad. 

It is idle to say that there are some shlokas in the 
Gatha of which the meaning is not quite clear. What 
scripture is there which has not got such passages ? 
Even the most modern of them all — the Koran contains 
as initials to every Sura, letters like ^alif, raim and he*, 
which the learned ulemas have failed to decipher.^ But 
that did not prevent that scripture from aj)pearanoe 
before the Public. 

I do not mean to belittle the importance of the- 
Khordeh Avesta. But I cannot bear to see a greater 
importance attached to it, than to the Gatha — even 
when a text for the boys is concerned. 

The Khordeh Avesta derives its importance only 
from its relations with the Gatha, and its utility lies in 
its being a sort of introduction to the teachings of the 
Gatha, But it can on no account be allowed to usurp 
the place of the Gatha, That would be suicidal. 

Let the Gatha appear in its own divine splendour 
and it is bound to carry all before it. No one needs the 
help of a candle in order to have a view of the sun. 

* (i) Koran — 68—1 (Rodv? ell’s Koran — p, 3^, foot note) 

( li) Margohonith— Muhammad and the Rise of Islam, p. 59 
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Tile Gatha is the cream of Zarathushtra’s teachings. 
The necessity of the other books lies in their ability 
to make those teachings popular. But to pay more 
attention to them and be oblivious of the Gatha — 
which deserves to be studied one chapter every day — - 
seems to me to be very similar to what is well described 
in the Bengali proverb, 

To tie a knot at the end of the skirt, but to leave 
the gold out (for which the knot was meant). 


^ mx 
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II — ^Vahishtem Manah or 

!3^r —Gatha, 43-1. 

- We have seen that the Moral Life of Man begins 
with the guidance of “ The clear voice within, calling 
with mystical accents unceasing.’* Its function is to 
point out to the individual what is right and what 
Is wrong. 

2rr JTJT^r. —Gatha, 50-10. 

Whatever by conscience I find to be proper. 

It speaks with a voice. 

—Gatha, 46-14. 

Hasten them ( in the path of virtue ) by the voice 
> of the conscience. 

- — -Gatha, 51-3. 

By the voice of the conscience. . 

Its source is in God; it is the Urge Divine, 

5cr^. —Gatha, 31-8.‘ 

The Father of the conscience. ^ " 

^ ^ —Gatha, 3l-ir. 

Guide us Mazda Ahura, Thou art the director of 
the conscience. 

Conscience procures Eectitude. 

^ ?rT 3^^ ?rB|T . .. 

qT ^ ^ —Gatha, 46-9. ‘ 
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"With the help of coscience, I wish to attain thine 
Rectitude which was explained by the Creator of th© ' 
world ( ). 

%r| *i5Tfr. — Gatha, 50-3j 

Rectitude becomes his, Mazda, whom thy con*’ 
science and Non-clialance inspire. 

On the other hand Moral Life is the expression of 
the conscience. 

^ ^fsit 3m —Gatha, 43-2.' 

In order that the Moral Life may develop the - 
wealth ( Jim ) of conscience. 

And it is no good having a conscience if one does 
not apprehend Rectitude. 

3?i^ ^ — Gatha, 34-8. 

One who does not perceive Rectitude, the conscience 
is yet far from him. , .. ^ 

It is indeed impossible, without the aid of this 
faculty, to have any experience of the moral life, just 
as it is impossible for a blind man to visualise a land- 
scape of variegated colours. 

It is thus that a high place of honour, in the ■ 
'Gatha, has been given to Vohu Manas. 

It is the Divine Dispensation. 

1 , : J.; —Gatha, 34-13.. 
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That Path, Ahura, which Thou hadst told to be 
the Path of conscience. 

It was the lesson taught by Mazda Himself and 
brought down to the world by Dharmaraj Zarathushtra.^ 
fitl, 

51^ sTid 

^ %if Gatha, 19-15. 

That Dispensation ( ) which Ahura Mazda, of 
yore, taught in the highest heaven, and which Zara-- 
thushtra later, explained to the Maghavans, that do^ 
you learn ( ) for the sake of Rectitude with the 
help of Vohu Manas and Love. 

Without its aid, all the Shastras and Mantrae- 
are useless. 

— Gatha, 29-7. 

Where is thy Vohu Manas which alone can avail 
all these ( Mantras, Kshwidems and Sasanas ) to the 
human race ? 

It is the best of prayers. . ! * i 

% 3?^ sir 

—Gatha, 41-1. 

Let the firiendly Asha give me help so that cdii"'- 
science may come to me. 

It is the best equipment of the Maghavat. ' " . 

^ —Gatha, 33~7.~ 
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Asha, with Yohu Manas, which are reputed to he 
the highest merits of the Mag van. 

It is the indwelling spirit of Religion. 

^ %f|: 3WIT. —Gatha, 49r-5. 

One who purifies his faith by Consoience 

Eor Avith its help a man attains to Godliness. 

—Gatha, 48-3. 

By means of the deeds of conscience, one becomes 
'God-like. 

That it Avhy wickedness has been stated to consist 
in inattention to the voice of the conscience. 

^rt^r — Gatha, 49-2. 

Nor does ( the wicked Vendwa) deliberate with 
the Consoience. 

— Gatha, 44-13. 

’’ Nor do they, ever taste the conscience. 

But conscience is the proud privilege of the human 
race. The lower creatures do not share it, as has been 
. said in the Uttara Gita. 

. * The little word (s ) has got quite a big history behind it. 

Hazrat Muhammad, who with the help of Salman undertook to preach the 
gospel of Zarathnshtra amongst the Semitic races employed the very same 
term though quite a foreign word in the Arabic— to express the same 
sense. That the centralmost word of a new Eeligion should be borrowed 
from the Faith of Zarathushtra, is an indication of the part'played by it, icu 
shaping the Religion of Arabia.. Subesequently became the war-cry 
,jDf the Muhammadans as ‘ * 

Vidfe Khuda Baksh— Essays Indian and Islamic p. 11. 
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5lf[f t ^OTUl 5JftT ^l^V- W 

Pleasure and pain, fear and courage these are 
common both to animals and men; conscience is the 
distinctive speciality of men. Those who are devoid of 
coiiseience, are no better than beasts^ 

Similar is the idea expressed in the Gatha. 

sTFrr mm 

—•Gatha, 28-5’. ’ 

The tongue, by (the recitation of) this great 
Mantlira (of Vohu Manas ) separates the lower crea- 
tures { from man ). [ Thinking is nob possible without 

the help of language ( or tongue ). Thought is silent 
voice or silent tongue. ] 

The faithfulness of the dog is well-known, the-' 
industry of the busy bee is proverbial, and the fellow-' 
feeling of the buffalo is notorious. These are noble 
traits, but none of them can be said to be a moral trait. 

Tor the element of ‘‘ oughtness, ’’ 

which is essential to a moral judgment, does' 
not eater into their consideration. They automatically 
follow a certain course, because they Must, and not 
because they Should . 

There is not for them, what may be called “a 
divided duty.” There are not two alternatives to choose 
from—one the noble but the more difficult, and the 
other, a baser but an easier course. 

Ekeedom to ehocse from the alternatives is -the 
birth-right of humanity — of every - individuaj ' self 
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— ^^30-2). It is a pity that a section 
of the human race abuse this freedom by yielding to the 
temptations of the lower course. 

^qTcJT tr 

— Gatha, 30-3. 

Of them, the right-thinking men take the honest 
course, but not those who are evil minded. 

But to renounce this special birth-right of freedom 
is ^to deny oneself part or lot in the Kingdom of 
Humanity.’ 

It is worthy of note that Dharmaraja Zarathushtra 
appeals to the higher nature of man — to Philip sober 
from Philip drunk, -and does not resort to imprecations 
and hectoring, and references to deluge, plague^ 
pestilence and hell-fire, and thereby succeed in reducing 
man to a state of immoral cowardice, in trying to make 
him moral. 

, It was however soon found that this freedom to 
choose was apt to degenerate into a license. Not only 
did individuals and races differ in their conceptions 
of morality, but even in the same individual the idea 
ivas undergoing a change. A saint becomes a murderer 
under the impression that he was doing a duty, or a 
murderer becomes a saint. Where was a firm principle 
to look for, and how to judge whether a man was really 
in the 

Such a principle was sought for in Conscience. 
But it took mankind a pretty long time to arrive at the 
■finding that the conscience of man also was progressive 
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in its nature. (But for this knowledge men would 
have iosfc their faith in conscience as well.) 

This, the Dynamic view of the conscience, has been 
very beautifully expressed by Dharmaraja Zarathushtra 
in the contrast suggested by the use of two distinct 
terms %l| and ?T5^^-~Individual and Universal 
Conscience — to denote the Moral Reason. The tacit 
implication was that the^Tf TW^was growing towards 
uuu along the lines of , and that therefore 

there was scope for the development of the individuaFs 
•conscience. 

This was at once a diagnosis of the perverted 
conscience of the Fanatic, and at the same time a 
remedy for its cure. 

We all know how Kant entered into an elaborate 
criticism about the nature and origin of the Moral 
Reason. As the result of his ‘ astute critical analysis, 
he came to the conclusion that ‘ there is nothing in the 
world, or even out of it, that can be called good 
without qualification except a good will ' : and a good 
wdll consists in ‘‘so to act that, the maxim which 
guides your will, may be capable of being made law 
universal.” 

It is a matter of great surprise, and at the same 
time of a reasonable pride, that our own prophet, 
Dharmaraja Zarathushtra, thousands of years ago, 
enunciated the same principle and in no less unambi- 
,guous terms. 
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Only that, which is good for any body whatsoever^ 
is good for one’s own self. 

A noble idea, and nobly expressed. If a course of 
conduct is good, it must be good for all-for one and alh; 

It is noteworthy how the combination 
( any body whatsoever) is admirably suited to express 
the idea of Universality. It expresses the idea much 
more forcefully than a mere (all) would have done.. 


This world of ours is by far the worse place for 
having brought into practice, the noble maxim of 
Dharmaraja Zarathushtra. 

It is of a principle like this—a principle of conduct 
that does not vary with the particular outlook of 
the individual, that Dharmaraja Zarathushtra spoke,, 
said : 


--Gatha, 31-7. 


Mazda Ahural give me that mentality which 
continues ever the same. 


One can notice here the beginning of the doctrine 
of Universal Conscience as oppossed to the Individual 
Conscience or what go by the names of Absolute and 
Belative conscience. 

To the Absolute conscience, Dharmaraja Zarath- 
ushtra gave the name of Vahishtem Manah. In order 
to be faithful to it, one should act up to principles that 
seeking any special con* 


I.: 


The Absolute GoNaciEHGE, 3S- 

It is the claim for special considerations, that lies- 
at the root of all evils and makes for a breach in the- 
harmony of the world — a rift in the lute. It is only 
the Karpanas who make such a claim. 

Gatha, 51-14. 

The destroyer of the world’s harmony. 

[ 3T[^ = harmony, from to flow harmoniously.' 

= destroyer, from to divide. ] 

While on the other hand the idea with which the 
Gatha starts, is the noble ideal of Bentham’s “Greatest 
good of the greatest Number. ” 

^ Gatha, 28-1.’ 

That I may entertain the soul of the world — i. “ 

the soul of all. 

[ It is easy to See that ' the good of all * practically 
means ‘the good of the greatest number* in case of 
there being a conflict between the good of some, and the j 
good of others, ] 

All the evils that draw the people together in an ; 
intercenine quarrel such as: 

^ 

Gatha, 29-1. 

“ Anger, violence, envy, insolence and oppression,** ; 
can all ultimately be traced to a desire to appropriate - 
to one’s own self more than what he is entitled to., I£ 
a man is prepared to show equal consider adions, to '• 
pthe^s— a fair field and no fayour^therfi would be few ^ 

3 * ’ 
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occasions for these furious outbursts. They all imply 
iujury to others. 

And the good man is he, who does not apply one 
.standard to himself and a different standard to others. 

%r-HT ^crsir. 

Gatha, 32-16.’ 

Certainly Mazda Ahura ! it is the best that I get 
the better of my egotism (^§Jr ), wherein is the end of 
all duality ( of standards ). 

This is why Dharmaraja Zarathushtra emphati- 
cally lays down that loyalty to the "yohu Manas is the 
Law of Duty. 

—Gatha, 31-7. 

Vahishtem Manah, which is the seat of Eight- 
eousness, is the only source of duty. 

But to leave no manner of doubt about this root- 
principle of morality, the Gatha tells us, 

QINT ^ —Gatha, 43-12. 

Attain Asha by means of impartiality. 

It has been said to be a new ( — unheard of 
before ) solution of the problem as to what Eighteous- 
ness is. 

The sense of the sentence orqt 'srdt depends 

very much on the meaning of and we would do 

^eU to examine the word a little more closely* 
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The word has been used in the Qatha thrice, viz. 
in Gatha 29-11, 43-12, and 43—14. And of these uses, 
■by far the most important one is in 43-12, in which 
.directions for the attainment of Asha is laid down. 

has generally been taken to be an adverb 
:and translated as completely Without having a 
-proficiency in the grammar of the Zend, I am handi- 
capped in the matter, but my impression is that the 
spirit of the maxim is completely lost, if is 

taken to be an adverb and translated as completely. ’’ 

An important pronouncement was going to be 
•made, and there could be no point in saying follow 
Bighteousness completely.” For this was a common- 
place saying, which must have been commended by 
others many a time, even before the advent of Zara- 
thushtra and it could hardly be described as a new 
eif^r ) truth. 

Then again even after the counsel “ Follow Bight- 
eousness completely ” was given, very much remained 
to be stated still. For instructions as to how Bight- 
•oousness was to be achieved, rather than a general 
recommendation of Bighteousness, was the more im- 
portant point, and deserved greater attention. Before 
knowing how Asha was to he, practised, the qnes- 
-tion of following it completely did nob arise. The 
contents of Asha still remain to he laid down. 

On the other hand if the Path of Asha, the method 
by which Asha could bo attained was going to, be 
stated, it was certainly a revelation worthy of Dharmaraj- 
„Zarathushtra, and worthy of , the occasion.,. It was f? 
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Divine Message, sent by God, through his chosen 
prophet, Zarathushtra. And whether or not one is 
ready to accept the views stated herein, there was no- 
doubt about its importance. 

If is understood only- as intensifying the 

meaning of the contents of Asha still remain to 
be apprised. 

I am therefore inclined to hold, that the word 
is a substantive (Abstract Noun), and that it, 
implies some such moral attribute, as is essential for 
the attainment of Asha. 

That the word is not an adverb, but a noun, would 
appear from Sukta 43-14. ( ^ Send the 

justice) where the word is used in the accusative case. 
But what it exactly signifies, the etymology perhaps is 
likely to help us to understand. 

The word is derived either from the root 

to see, or from the root 8T^=to go. But the mean- 
ing in .either case, is the. same. 

Derived from means ‘*a complete view’*" 

the view that takes notice of the whole thing, and is 
not confined to a part only. 

Derived from it means a free pervasion — a 
pervasion that affects the whole thing, and is not 
limited to a portion only. 

Thus the word means ‘Entirety’ or ‘Impar- 
tiality’, and the dictum asserts that 

impartiality or Justice is the basis of Righteousness and. 
that Wrongfulness lies in trying to make an exception.- 
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The idea has very well been expressed in the 
Mahabharata. . 

—Shanti, 152^22. 

One should not take to a particular or exceptional 
.course of conduct (f^ or which cannot bo 

universalised ). 

Nor should one excuse himself in a wrongful act 
;by saying * Oh it is me/ 

It is a straight path- — the path that does not bend 
•to suit the convenience of the individual — that is the 
spath of virtue. 

5[[3?f it ^ 

aT|;d — Gatha, 53-2. 

Teach us the Straight Path, which creed, the 
loving Ahura gave. 

In other words the Rule 9?qf srdt re-iterates 

the Principle “ Do unto others as you would that they 
•should do to you ” or the formula which Kant gave as 
the content of his Categorical Imperative “ Act only 
■on the maxim which thou canst at the same time will 
to become a Universal Law.” 

Unless you can do that, you are not taking a 
perfect point of view, you are not following a rule* 
that applies to all. Probably you are following the 
;fiUggestions of Angra Manyu, it may be that you , are 
following Vohu Manas, but certainly you are not 
following Vahishtem Manah. 
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"I am quite aware tliat this interpretation of the- 
term V aliislitem Manah may not be acceptable to somej- 
particularly to those people who are afraid of seeing: 
any greatness in Zarathushtra, lest their own cherished 
idols are thrown in the back-ground. But the broadi 
principle, enunciated in the noble setting eTfTT?- 
is too clear to be capable of any other* 
interpretation. It says nothing if it does not forestall 
the Kantian principle “ Act only on the maxim 
thou canst at the same time will to be a Universal Law^ 

This is the First Principle of Morality and wep 
would do well to examine it in all its bearings. 

The Principle has got both a negative and a. 
positive aspect, and also a third aspect which may be 
said to be a synthesis of the two. 

It has been said that the Moral Progress of 
Mankind is from a Negative to a Positive, and from, 
a Positive to a synthetic aspect of life. The earliest 
directions used to be “Do not lie” “Do, wot Kill.'^ 
in the next stage of progress, they become changed tO' 
^^Tell the truth” and “Save the life of another.’^ 
While in the next further stage, the direction is nothing; 
more than a simple “ Be good.” 

As Prof. Dewey says (Outlines of Ethics, p. 231) — 
“ It is a common remark that moral codes change from, 
J, Do not’ to ‘Do’ and from this, to ‘Be.’ A Mosaic^ 
code may attempt to regulate the specific acts of life.. 
Christianity says 'Be ye Perfect.’ The effort to exhaust 
the various special right acts, is futile. They are not 
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iihe same for any two men, and they change constantly 
with the same man.’^ 

It is to be noted that all these three types of the 
Moral Law, follow from the great fundamental principle 
pf ^ ^ * 

The three great corollaries, negative, positive and 
synthetic, of ^ may be 

stated as follows. 

( 1 ) Negative — Do not do to others, as you would 
that they should not do to you. 

( 2 ) Positive — Do to others, as you would that 
they should do to you. 

( 3 ) Synthetic — Do to others as you would, that 
you should do to you. ( i. e. the great Hegelian 
Principle “JBe a Person and regard others as Persons ”)* 

We do not propose here to take up the synthetic 
aspect of the Moral Law. That" in fact' represents a 
further stage in the development of the moral ideal. 
And just as the Kantian principle of the Universal 
Conscience has been developed by Hegel into the 
doctrine of Personality, the author of the Gath a as well, 
discourses on the matter under separate discipline 
(Haurvatat). 

Let us restrict ourselves here to the two elemen- 
tary aspects of the Absolute Conscience — the positive 
and the negative. 

It is interesting here to note, that Dharmaraja 
^Gautama laid emphasis on the negative, aspect and 
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Dharmaraja Zarathuslitra and Ramacliandra on thd 
positive one. 

The gospel of Gautama is or non-violence. 

3?mR ^ ^ ^ 

— Dhammapada, 10-1. 

Neither Kill nor hurt, taking your own self as 
^fche standard. 

The Gospel of Zarathushtra is 31#^ or Beneficence. 

Gatha, 34—12. 

Tell me, Oh Mazda, let me hear, one should do 
the good of the world ( ). 

is the same word as Sanskrit sTlf^. And 
though erif^is popularly understood to mean “ Bless- 
ings its application in the sense of welfare is also 
numerous, e. g. 

4. I I n — Shantiparva,, 64-2. 

When the KshatTiya virtues are lost, the people 
do not know what welfare is. 

(welfare) is sometimes combined with 
K or of ^ 43-1, 34-12 

which brings out the sense more clearly as the welfare 
of the world. ] is called “ the embodiment of the 

Oonscience* [* 

— Gatha, 48-9, 

A modern writer would have expressed it as ** the 
objective side of that which is subjectively described 
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as the system of impulses and desires. — Muirhead-^ 
Ethics, p. 173. 

The sinful and the virtuous alike, -would share in 
the -^yealth of this beneficence. 

< - — Gatha, 43-4. 

^ (thy hands) which bring welfare both to the good 
and to the bad. 

And like Jesus Christ crying out Father forgive 
them, for they know not what they do” Dharmaraja 
JZarathnshtra also exclaimed — 

3Tr — Gatha, 44-13. 

Save them too, though they are full of inpropriety 
unworthy of being heard). 

Yet this must not be supposed to be a toleratfou 
■of the Evil. 

Compromise with the Evil, was out of the question, 
Even the negative programme of “ Passive Resistance” 
did not appeal to the most manly of all human beings. 
Dharmaraj Zarathushtra was a fighter to the very core. 

5]T % sTifliq; —Gatha, 43-12. 

Whatever thy welfare is, give it all to the fighters, 
(Heaven helps those who help themselves). 

He could not afford to wait a disinterested spec* 
■tator in the fight. 

^ ^ ‘ . 

^ 'QTW • —Gatha, - 46 -fi..; : 
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j ; : ^ , He also is sinful^ who is friendly to the sinful, and' 

lie is virtuous, who is fond of the virtuous. 

’ And it was a manly programme, and a militant 
programme that he recommended to his followers, 

% fe ^ ^cTf. 

— Gatha, 46--9* 

Let not honest people give precedence to the 
villains. 

^ 

—Gatha, 46-18. . 

Evil to the evil-doer, and good beneficence to* 
the good. 

The idea has been well echoed in the lines of 
the Mahabharata. 

^ ^ 

1 Adiparva, 180-11» 

^ One who, in spite of his ability, does not try to - 
"suppress a violence committed before his eyes, himself , 
gets a share of the sin. 

" The barometer of crimes would certainly have gone 
down considerably lower if everybody were disposed to ■ 
^£ght the evil according to his might. It is indeed the 
cowardice of the weaker party that engenders a spirit 
of violence in the other. As Mahatma Gandhi has said , 
that it is the cowards who; make the bullies. 
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Hazrat Muhammad whose mission it was to preach - 
the gospel of Athrawan Zarathushtra amongst the 
savage Arabs [and in this matter he was materially^ 
helped by Salman, the Persian — ^Koran — Sura 16 (Bee) 
line 116, vide Eodwell’s Koran, p. 208] again and^ 
again referred to the necessity of offering resistance to • 
the evil. And Tagore reminds us. 

^ str: 

^ cT^ 

May your wrath burn both him who commits^^ 
a wrong and also him who allows a wrong to bo* 
perpetrated. 

The onward march of civilisation in making quick 
progress, and a mere negative programme of self-denial 
ill fits in with the modern ideas of social solidarity. 
At a time when all organisation, and even all legisla-- 
tion, is based on the idea of ‘ the greatest good of 
the greatest number one can . hardly afford to live- 
an ascetic. 

This is why Christianity, or Buddhism in their 
extreme forms does not satisfy all the aspirations of' 
the human soul. Not charity alone, but active good 
will and a spirit of service, is now wanted of men and 
appeals to their imagination. That is why advanced* 
Christain Divines are veering round the Philosophy of 
Zarathushtra. 

But I can praise the teaching of Zara-thushtra,-. 
and try to expound it faithfully because 1 believe in it„ 

I go the whole way with you here.. ....yours- 

is the only non-Biblical religion in the ^ world o|. 
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which I can say this. ’^—Bishop Moulton — Teacliings of 
Zarathushtra — p. 3. 

** It may be remarked that the Iranian idea of 
“holiness*^ is quite in keeping with the practical 
■eharacter of Keligion. It is no cloistered virtue, 
divorced from conduct, but connotes beneficence.”— -Early 
Eeligious Poetry of Persia, p. 62. 

Yes, beneficence it is and for the world at large. 
For unlike modern philosophers, Dharmaraja Zara- 
thushtra did not limit the scope of his beneficence to 
the human species alone. He extended its application 
to the animal kingdom, — to the dumb driven cattle 
.as well. 

Good of the world does not mean good of the 
mankind alone, and Dharmaraja Zarathushtra tersely 
points out the deplorable narrowness of some old lead- 
-ers like King Jamshed, in limiting their vision to the 
good of mankind alone, 

^ ^ 

— Gatha, 32-8. 

Yivanghusha Yima also is said to be one of those 
tsinful men, who in their eagerness to serve the mankind 
jhad neglected the .cattle class. 

It should not however be lost sight of that 
:and are only two sides of the same shield, one is 
impossible without the other. They rise or fall together. 
At the root of both of them rests the doctrine of 
ainiversal Conscience. Consequently the besetting sin 
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of man, is by Dharmaraja Zarathnshtra also, called. 

) which is only another word for used by 
Dharmaraja Gautma; both of them mean Violation’ or 
‘ in-jury.’ [ in=not, jure=law ( of equality ), ] 

This the Principle of Universal or Absolute- 
Conscience, lies at the threshold of Religious Life. A 
man who does not abide by its directions is bound to- 
fail in his duties even to his fellow men, not to speak 
of duties to a Higher Being which is the essence of 
religion. 

And thanks to the lesson of Dharmaraja Zarathu^ 
shtra, an Omar or a Mutwakkul, an Aurang^eb or a 
Sultan Mahmud, is not to be found among his followers. 

His followers have all along been praised for the 
Catholicity of their views, so much so, that Cyrus has 
been called by the Jews as the “ annointed of God, ” 
Darius by the Greeks as the perfect disciple of Aris- 
totle ”, and Prophet Muhammad used to take glory, 
that he was born during the reign of the J ust king 
Roshirwan. — vide Browne’s Literary History of Persia^ 
p. 166-67. 

And if in any weak moments, the thoughts of any 
of his followers strayed along a selfish course the 
clarion voice of the Dharmaraja, would ring into his 
ears the warning of the Gatha that it is his duty to be 
true, not only to his Individual self (Vohu Manas) 
but to the Universal self ( Vahishtem Manas ) as well. 

371 ^ . —Gatha/ 32-6. 

Ever watchful Ahura, wake me up to the Yabr* 
shtem Manah. 
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The path of Tohu Manah which may be called 
^ really established the law of Liberty. For it is 
not a law imposed from without, but flows from the 
■conception of an end, which is self-imposed. 

The Path of Vahishtem Manah, which may be 
called 'rtefr or ^ ( cf. Gautma Buddha being 
called from = equal ) is in its negative aspect, 
nothing but Equality and in its positive aspect, 

. another name for Fraternity ). Thus we see how 
Equality and Fraternity, ( with Liberty at the back- 
ground ), which formed the basic principles of the 
French Illumination, and are in fact, watch-words of 
modern civilisation, had been anticipated by these 
Super-men. The Gita distinctly, points out the three 
• successive stages of the phiianthrop. 

ailsi %5r: ^<11 tr^ =^1 12-13. 

Non-injurious ( negative virtue ), Requiter ( in- 
different ) and Sympathetic ( positive ). 

It was Spitama Zarathushtra whom God had sent 
. down to ' this world ' to teach lessons ^'of Service and 
active good-will to all mankind, ideal that Mill and 
Bentham preached, or Woodrow Wilson sought to 
. establish through the League of Nations. 

Let us therefore once again meditate on the 
■ Supreme Law of and bow 

V before this naighty mind of old- the prophet of other 
prophets. 

Yet Yahishtem Manah was not the last word said 
.hy Dharmaraj Zarthushtra in his exposition of the 
Philosophy of Life. It was not the counsel of Perfection* 
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In its negative aspect of the rule did not lay 
down any definite programme of work, and it may 
rightly be criticised as “ a will that wills nothing. 

In the positive aspect of sTlf^ as well, the theory 
left unsolved many of the intricate problems of life. 

The circumstances under which men act, are not 
general, but definite and particular. And a principle, 
•which is good in itself, may be so altered by the 
circumstances, that a man would feel justified “to lie as 
Besdemona lied, and deceive like Pylades; to commit, 
suicide with Otho, and sacrilege with David.'' t 

Were these particular circumstances to be taken 
into consideration in passing a judgment over the act ? 
If so, then we were making exceptions to the general 
■rule. If not, then it was a hide bound morality which 
failed to recognise that “ the law is made for the sake 
of man, s^nd hot man for the sake of the law. 

Which again was the line of demarkation between 
altruistic and egoistic impulses, so that a man would 
be justified in putting an end to his own life, in order 
ito save the life of another ? 

Would it be doing “the greatest good of the 
■greatest number," if a man were to be robbed of all his 
possessions, and thirty men fed with the money ? Was 
it charity to give a bottle of wine to a drunkard ? 

These were questions that could not be properly 
answered on a cut and dried formula of “Do to others 
as you would that they should do to you' , without 


f Mackenssio — A. Manual of EtMcs p. 198, 
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making an enquiry into the nature of the human soulp, 
and all that constitutes its real good. 

We are thus brought face to face with the question 
of the human soul, or SJOTF or as it is called in the 
Gatha. And just as Kant’s doctrine of Universal 
Conscience has been modified by the Hegelian theory 
of Personality, Hharmaraja Zarathushtra as well, did 
not stop short at : but developed it further 

and established the Principle of ( or : ) 

He was Kant and Hegel combined — so far as 
Ethics is concerned. But he was much more. For he 
was a prophet, who practised what he said, and taught 
others to do the same. It is his Philosophy that 
western Asia is still following in its corrupted Semitier 
redaction . 

^ jw ? 


Ill — Haumtat 

. . - or , 

%T5rr t 

siiir 3T^5i%r ^ u 

— Gatha, 43-3. 

Kant has clearly proved that if there is any one 
Moral Law which is supreme above all, and which fully 
explains all the facts of our moral experience, it is the 
Law of Universal Conscience, or the universalisation o£ 
the Will. This may be called, the principle of 
(Vahishtem Manah) or ^T»i: (Pari Prajna; 

Yoga ). We have seen that of the two wings of the 
Moral Life arfl^rr (non-violence) and )> 

Uharmaraja Gautma took up the negative flank 
and Uharmaraja Zarathushtra and Kamaehandra the 
positive one ( sti^L). 

We have also noted that Hegel, the greatest of the 
modern philosophers, came forward with his principle 
of Personality in order to supplement the Kantian 
doctrine of Universal Conscience. Supplement " is 
the word that must be used, and not ‘^supplant, ” for 
in the Principle of Universal Conscience, there is an 
element of Eternal Truth, which it' is not possible for 
anybody to supplant. 

Kant’s, exposition is calculated to remind ,us of th© 
greatness, of that profound se^r, whose penetrating 

' 4 ■ ' " ' 
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intellect saw for tlie first time and enunciated, the noble 
doctrine of 3^ count every 

body as one, and nobody as more than one 

At tbe same time the doctrine of Universal Con- 
science requires further elucidation, without which, 
there is dvery possibility of its being misunderstood* 

One of the main objections that have been urged 
against this principle, is that it is apt to degenerate 
into a mere formal routine — ^the spirit being lost in the 
'letter. 

Eor, there was not want of universalisation in the 
matter, when Rob Roy proclaimed, 

The good old rule, 

The simple plan, 

That those would take, 

Who have The power. 

And those would keep 
who can. 

And if a mere formal consistency^ — ^the possibility 
of universalisation alone — was the sole test of the moral 
’W6rth, nobody could take any exception to the 
philosophy of the honourable gentleman. Similar is 
also the case with the extreme communism of the 
Bolsheviks of Russia, or of their prototype, Mazdak of 
Snicient Iran. 

Then again “ each profession has a tendency to 
develop a special code of rules less exacting than the 
community at large. In the mercantile world, agents 
^lay sad tricks on their principals in the matter of 
commissions, and their fellow:merchants are astonished* 
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when the courts of law, compel the ill-gotten gains to 
be disgorged.”-American Commonwealth. Chap-Lxxv. 

Mankind could hardly hope to rise above the 
■quagmire of this pettiness, if the mere possibility of 
universalisation alone was the last word in the moral 
-code of man. 

In its negative aspect no doubt, the principle of 
universalisation is a safe guide — nothing that can be 
universalised can be said to be right. But the same 
thing cannot be said of the principle in its positive aspect. 

This is so, because for the purpose of the appli- 
cation of this principle, there are certain assumptions 
which have to be made. It is inconsistent to take the 
property of another, if we recognise the legitimacy of 
private property; but if anybody denies this, there is no 
inconsistency in his taking another's chattels. The 
same may be said of other virtues as well — such as 
chastity, charity or truth. It is no good saying that 
they lead to the equilibrium of the society. “ If any- 
body were to ask “why should we desire that societjr 
should be in equilibrium, why should we not seek to 
disturb the equilibrium, instead of promoting it?”, there 
is no answer to give from the Kantian point of view. 
The answer to this question could only be given, by 
showing that equilibrium leads to something which 
we recognise as good, as something that can serve as 
an ideal of our own nature,” — Mackenzie.~A Manual of 
Ethics, p. 246. 

Thus an Ideal which we carry within us, becomes 
the expllmation of the preference, and the final reference^^ 
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lies to the self alone, to the ideals that the self carriesc^ 
^‘Man partly is and wholly hopes to be’' or as Browning; 
Jias put it, 

“ It is not what does which exalts him# 

- ^ : But what man would do.’' 

The ideal becomes more and more explicit as the 
man rises higher and higher in the scale of being. 
The desires of a man are different from the desires of 
a beast, and the desires of a wise man are different from 
“the desires of a fool, — the highest desire belongs to- 
the Highest) Self. 

This is so because what we really seek to satisfy 
is not our desires, but ourselves (through those desires), 
and according as the Self (whose satisfaction is sought) 
the desire also is higher, and the highest 
that which satisfies the highest self. 

has been , said in the Gita. 

—Gita, 17-3. 

Desires are relative to the nature of the manw 
'A man is a bundle of desires, and as his desires are^ 


—Qatka, 30-9,- 


.in 
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Because, there the mincl is where the prospect 
of good is. Locke therefore pointed out that the proper 
way of determining what rational conduct is, would bn 
to ask the question as to what would be the conduct o£ 
the Ideal Person, 

^ trt ^ 

JF.r 5r3it=sirj 

^rr . 

—Gatha, - 34-12.' 

What are the inclinations Oh Mazda 1 and what 
«ire the wishes, what is thy praise and what is thy 
worship^ tell us that Mazda, let us hear, so that we 
might learn ( to do ) beneficence ( to the world. 

In other words the moral standard is primarily,; 
the perfect person. Hegel thus laid down the fun- 
damental moral law to be “ Be a Person, ” 

What it is to be a “ Person ” we shall presently 
•see. But whatever • else it may he, it connotes those 
assumptions, those ideals, without which the Kantian 
principle of Universal Conscience would degenerate 
into a mere formal Law. The theory oi: Personality is 
a necessary supplement of the doctrine of universal 
Conscience. 

Then again a great significance attaches to this 
principle, for the additional reason, that it removes the 
last tinge of externality • of the Moral, Law, that still 
■clung to the Kantian principle of Universal Conscience. 

^ * "Wheeler — an Elementary Course of Ethios p/ 60., 
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: If universalation of the will has got to be adopted 

as a principle, only because there are other men who 
aTe one’s equals, and whose rights have got to be^ 
respected in order to safeguard one’s own rights, there 
is still an element of externality in the matter, a com- 
pulsion so to say, coming from without. ‘ Love of 
justice ’ is still to some extent, only another name for 
^ fear of injustice’. 

But if univefsalation is found necessary, for the- 
attainment of one’s Personality, for the sake of the 
highest, experssion of one’s own self, then it is a ease of 
Law imposed by the Self, on the Self, and for the Self,, 
and the question of externality does not come in. 

Moreover when one understands that it is the 
same Ideal Self that is realising itself in all individuals 
( no doubt in different ways, suited to the stage of 
development of the particular individual ), all cause for 
conflict dies out, and impact with the desire of another 
man does not produce any irritation. For the difference 
in the propensities, is of a temporary nature; identity in. 
the Ideal, is the permanent feature. 

As has been said in the Isha-Upanishad. 

: I 

— Ishopanishadi 

' • One, to whom others have become his own, by the 
pOTception of the identity (of the Ideal) — for him there' 
is no illusion and no grief (in the struggle for existence).. 
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. Those who fail to pereeife this. Identity of the 
Ideal, have been named in the Gatha as— 

8Tr%5=«^. —Gatha, 51-14. 

In the Hegelian exposition of Personality, Ethical 
discussions have reached the highest level of perfection, 
and it is the last word on the point so far as our present 
stock of Knowledge is concerned. 

The author of the Gatha, refers to it in his 
Principle of the Higher Self. 

0?fjr ^r, —Gatha, 43—3. 

Of the Self— the Lower and the Higher. 

Thus for the purpose of determining what the good 
(duty) is, the maxim of alone does not 

suffice, we have to take note of some other principle. 

This is the Principle of Personality^ — “the rational 
or spiritual Principle within him, which is the essential 
element in the nature of man.’* 

“ Humanity is two-fold. In every person there is 
a particular individual element, and there is a common 
universal element. 

A man is an Individual Self. He has a body of 
his own, and with that body is given a place in the 
world, a particular set of experiences, a particular 
set of sensations, feelings, instincts, wants. All this 
goes to make him a particular individual and is his 
Individuality, ■ , • . . M 

If a man were, nothing more .this, he would be 
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a mere animal. Brit man is more than a mere animal; 
He is rational, ,self-^eohscious, spiritual/’ 

•^Wheeler-Elementary Course of Ethics, p. 109* 

Man has appetites as animals have, and like them 
he has sensations and mental images, but these and 
■everything else in man’s nature, are modified by. 
the fact ■ that he has reason; his appetites are not 
mere appetites, his sensations are not mere seytsations. 
In his appetites there is always more or less explicitly 
present the Conscience of an end — i. e. they are desires 
and not mere appetites. In his sensations there is 
always more or less explicitly present the element of 
knowledge — i. e. they are perceptions and not mere 

sensations.”t 

“And the significance of the moral life consists in 
the constant endeavour to bring out more and more com-s 
pletely the rational self-conscious spiritual element in the 
nature of man— i. e. his true Self. 

The True Self is the Rational Self, and the 
Highest universe of thought is that, which is most 
completely rational. It is the universe that we occupy 
in our moments of deepest wisdom and insight. 

“To say fully what the content of this universe is, 
would no doubt be impossible. The content of the 
universe of Rational Insight, is as wide as the universe 
of actual fact. To live completely in that universe 
would be to understand completely the world in which 
we live and our relations to it, and to act constantly in 
the light of that understanding. This we cannot hope 


t Mackenzie— A Manual of Ethics, p. 247. 
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to do. All that we can do is to endeavour to promote 
this understanding more and more in ourselves and 
others, in a way that is consistent with the promotion 
of this understanding.”— Mackenzie— A manual of 

Ethics, p. 249. 

I have again been obliged to quote at considerable 
length. The doctrine of Personality is much too abtruse, 
and elusive even in the lengthy dissertations of modern 
prose. How much more difficult must have been the 
task for the Paighambar, to explain it in an archaic 
language, and in the elegant poetry of the Gatha, and 
to an audience not so well equipped as the alumni of 
the modern university. 

But Prophets are made of a different stuff. Dha- 
rmaraja Zarathushtra was equal to the task that he 
•?fas called upon to perform. In his message there is a 
complete exposition of the doctrine of Personality. If 
we fail to find it there, that is due to our own imperfec- 
tions. Just as the good old Say ana said — 

—Introduction to Pig Veda-Bhashya. 

It is. not the fault of the stick, that the blind man* 
cannot lay his hands upon it-the stick is there. 

The doctrine of Personality, in all the richness of 
its implications, is there in the Gatha. We have 
: simply got to read between the lines. 


For what else could the Principle of Haurvatat,),? 
mentioned in the Gatha, times, without number, meaUj, 
unless it means the doctrine of .Personality t 
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I am quite aware that the word Haurvatat has beea 
explained in various ways. Kanga translates it 
Mills as healthful weal, Moulton as health, and Pitha- 
wala;as bliss. The qonstaut assoeiation of Haurvatat 
with Amaretat ( immortality ) — which term also, has! 
been misunderstood-has given rise" to the impression 
that Haurvatat should mean something that is near 
allied to immortality, or some such thing as health 
or bliss. 

But we ’ naight ' ask these good scholars that 
Haurvatat is a- compound of two words | (or § ) and 
^3^~good and soul-^but where please, is your * health ' 
or ‘bliss’ ? 

' The word means the soul, and qualified by 
^(well), it means, the True Soul, or the True Selfj 
i, e. the Higher Self or the Personal Self and nothing 
else than this. 

There will be little room for doubting this inter* 
pretation if we look to the analogy of the Indian parallel 
word It alsQoQmposect.-of two. words;a#' (high) 

an^ ^TTcRI (soul) and connotates- the V edantic interpretation 

of the Principle of Personality. 

■ — ^ ^ — — ^ . 

* is connected ■with, the Sanskrit word [uras] which meanst, 
(1) breast (2) seed or (3) breath from which comes the word 
s^f-^gotten SOIL 

[Th^ word means the Eai^h.] 

Most probably it is connected with : [ fire ] the fire of life. Of. . 

; = ^^1^ : Amarkosh-Swargabarga. The word is extant in two forma- 

or 35^. } l.' - - : . 

5 • is generally derired from the Vedio. or Perfection, i. e. 

The Perfect Self=;=The Higher Self. 
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Asa matter of fact, tlie doctrine of the Higher and 
the Lower Self ( or, as the Hegelians would put it, the 
Personal and the Individual Self ) without which the 
moral life is, as we have seen, not explicable, appears to 
be the joint heritage of the Indians and the Iranians 
aiihe. Its origin can be traced to the Vedas. 

sr^: n 

— Big Veda, 1-64-20, 

There are two birds of beautiful plumes, friendly 
and similar, dwelling in the same tree. One of them is 
busy in tasting the fruits of the Pippal tree (i. e tho- 
seasual pleasures ) whilst the other abstains and . shines 
in its own glory. 

This glorious bird was named in India as 
( Adh.yatma).aTid in Iran as (Haurva), and the End' 
ofXife has been set down in the.GatHa, as in Hegel, m-. 
the attainment; of this glorious bird— or 
(Gatha 44-8) as it is called in the East, [or Realisation t 
of the Higher Self, as it is called in the West] 

The curious reader will find herein the etiology 
of the Si-murgh (Phoenix) of the SuflS-cult [or Neo— 
Zoroastrianism] and its reflex the Anka of the Arabs. 

The conception of the Ideal Self is a neccessary 
postulate, not- only of the Moral Philosophy-in as 
much, as without this conception, the ultimate assump- 
tions and tile rationale of moral preference cannot be^ 
fully oomprehended-but is a pre-requisite of the 
Religious Philosophy as weli - We^eannOt run awa^^" 
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from our Cwn shadow's. - Similarly our conception of 
■Godhead is bound to be anthropomorphous. That is to 
say, our idea of God is very much mixed up with our 
idea of an Ideal Person, so much so, that we can think 

• of God only in terms of an Ideal Person . 

We are now in a position to appreciate as to .why 
in the Honover, the idea of the Ratu (The Ideal 
Person ) is tacked to the idea of God ( Ahu ). 

m\ 3 t | mi 

Just as God is to -be adored, so is his Prophet. 

And in as much as the Iranian sages appreciated 
-more readily the necessity of the conception of an Ideal 
Self, for the moral uplift of mankind, that we find a 
■mention of the matter in the holy Honovar, 'as 

• contrasted with the holy Gayatri. 

It was the spirit of Iran yearning for an Ideal 
Person that found a voice in the Gatha, when it 
■pointed out Dharmaraja Zarathushtra as the prophet 
mankind. - 



^ % 

— Gatha, 29-8. 

, . Him alone I know here-Zarathushtra Spitama- 

-^srho alone has lent his ears to my instructions. He 
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longs for me .( who am ) the Mazda, and for righteous' 
ness, I have therefore bestowed - oh him the dignity 
. of a prophet, in order to teach duty, 

Iran thus found the Ideal Self ' in the Person of. 
Dharmaraja Zarathushtra. Whether Iran's choice was- 
lightly made, only a correct interpretation of the 
Gatha can show. 

^ 1 ^ w. 

q sft 

Musk is that which is known by its own perfumes^ 
.and not that which the druggist proclaims. 

But Iran’s choice found the -readiest reciprocation 
in Hind as well, as is evident from the history of the 
word Narayana-all distinction between the name and the 
designation of the Prophet being completely lost here. 

.The word (The same as .of the 

Gatha, 48-10) ofiginally meant the ■ Ideal Man,— the 
Superman of -Neitche’s dream-as distinguished from ^ 
or common man. It was, to begin with, a descriptive 
name or a class noun; but in course of time, it came to 
be converted into a proper name, by being restricted 
in its application to a particular individual ( Spitama 
Zarathushtra). Just as in Bengal when we say 
Yidyasagar, we mean only Ishwar Chandra Yidya 
Sugar and no one else, though seweral other persons = 
obtained the title. As- a consequence the name of the- 
person .gradually fell into disuse and the designation 
^came-to take its place. The designation , not, anly wa» 
•sufficient to indicate the person, but it wus*. the. only 
term used.., . ■ ^ c.;.-;, lA -w 
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As otHer instances of the same process, we may 
mote how the title Christ ( the anointed ) is gradually 
replacing the name Jesus, or how the designation 
Buddha (the enlightened) has almost replaced the 
name Gautama. 

Similar was the case with the Mahabharata. In 
.•speaking of “ Zarathushtra the Narayana,” it thought 
that the word ‘Narayana^ alone suffices. Thus in tracing 
the origin of the positive Philosophy of (the 

Yoga Philosophy of action, as against the Sankhya 
Philosophy of renunciation) which is the special 
■ contribution of Dharmaraj a Zarathushtra, the Maha* 
bharata says that it was enunciated by Rlshi (or 
Ratu) Narayana. 

. 

— Shanti, 378-88. 

The Ethics of Self-Assertion was preached by 
Rishi Narayana. 

[ The word Narayana is here qualified by Rishi, to 
.^iSifingnish it from the Ideal of all Ideals, God himself.] 

. .Indeed the' whole outlook of the Mahabharata- 
its non-ascetic, positive, militant philosophy, may be 
said to be only an amplification of the principle of 
the Gatha. And— 

m 

: . —Shanti, 2M~20. 

“ Tell you truly, non-violence is quite a duty, but 
violence for the right cause is $lso a duty. This is our 
^creed, the creed of the followers of the Truth.’^ 
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May be said to be a repliea of the principle — ' 

^ ^ 

— Gatha, 46-18. 

‘‘Ill to the Evil, and Weal to the good/' as laid 
<down in the Gatha, 

We are led to this conclusion, not only from the 
Tery remarkable similarity existing between these two 
points of view (^^r), there are internal evidences also 
which point to the same direction. 

It is the Ethics of Dharmaraja Govinda that the 
Mahabharata undertakes to illustrate. He is the 
leading figure in the great Epic. But where did 
Dharmaraja Govinda pick up his moral code ? 

Tradition is insistent that Arjuna and Govinda 
;are reincarnations of Nara and Narayana/^ or of 
Farashoshtrat ( cf the sake of 

Parashoshtra, the Nara—^Gratha 28-8 ) and Zarathu- 
shtra, as they were called in Iran. 

One may not be inclined to attach much importance 
to mere tradition, but he has no reason to disbelieve 
Dharmaraja Govinda’s own statement that he derived 
his Philosophy from the Iranian sources. 

—Udyoga Parva 96-46. 

t There is a rule of Panini that the word is changed into *3,’? 
in a compound, ( 6-3-109 ). 

Thus becomes would’ becdnie' 

means spotted '3%’^=ohe ha viiig a apotiedsi^^'d.'".! .. * ^ 
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3Tf^[% qii4qr qt.* ^11 

Karnaparva, 69-85. 

This is the philosophy of the Atharva-Angirases- 
and the best of all philosophies. Those who desiro 
welfare should act up to this code. 

Those who know that • the priests of Iran were,’ 
as they are even to-day, known by the name of Athar- 
vans, know quite well where to look for its source. 

Herein do we find the reason, why every chapter 
of the Mahabharata begins by doing homage to Nara 
and Narayana, 

It is because the phisosophy of Rishi Narayana 
I Zarathushtra.J is the central idea of the Mahabharata^. 
that he is remembered at the beginning of every 
chapter. 

%q1r 

It is after ' doing reverence to Narayana and 
Nara, the best of men, as well as to the Goddess 
of Learning that one should read this book, named 
*‘Jaya’^ [‘Victory -as it commemorates the great 
yictoryofthe Kurukshetra ]. 

It is peculiar of the Mahabharata alone, that 
Narayana and Nara are selected for ovation, to the 
exclhsion of the gods of the mythology who are left in 
the background. This was don© because the whole 
hook owed its view-point tq.Ratu .Narayana.. ^ 
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That the Mahabharata should represent the Phi- 
losophy of Zarathushtra is truth though it may be 
stranger than fiction. Too much should not be made 
of the fact that the name “ Zarathushtra does not 
occur in the Mahabharata. There are few references to 
Gautama Buddha by name, in classical Sanskrit 
Literature in spite of his being the most puissant 
personality in the heart of Aryavarta. 

There is little doubt that in the days of the 
Mahabharata, the people, both of Aryayana (Iran) 
and Aryavarta ( India ) enjoyed the same civilisation; 
Gandhari hailed from Kandahar, and Madri from 
Media. This is not stated only on the strength of the 
similarity between the names of the persons and the 
provinces. The distance of these places and their 
direction from Indraprastha [Delhi], as stated in the 
course of the Digvijaya expeditions, would leave rip 
manner of doubt. Shalya, the king of Media, noted for 
the peculiar Iranian gift of equestrian skill, had been 
prevailed upon by Duryodhana, to take the charge 
of his forces as commander- in- chief, in the Kurukshe- 
tra war. It is idle to suppose, that the Philosophy of 
Zarathushtra, whose advent synchronises almost with 
the Vedic period, was not current at the time, or that 
if it was current, these people did not come under the 

* The term ‘Zarat’ in nomenclature would not sound outlandish ta 
■those who are familiar with names like '«1<^ ^ (Zarat Karu) and 
(Zarat Gava). Nor the word, sound stranger than 
i-Aiihwa) in Brihad-ashw a ( ) or Eohitashawa ( • ) , , , > 

5 * 
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influence of that philosophy. On the other hand, the 
deprecation of the caste system by Dharmaraja Zara- 
timshtra had already had considerable effect over the 
people. 

5^ gf eic^ ^ 
sTffer gr 

gr 

— Gatha* 33— 3* 

He alone is the true servant of Conscience and 
ilectitude, who befriends the honest man. It does nob 
matter whether he is a Vaishya, a KsHatriya, a 
Brahmin, or the Casteless cosmopolitan. 

And by the time of the Mahabharata, the oppres- 
sions of a hide-bound caste system had almost died out 
in Persia, as is evident from the following excerpt. 

grf^: il 

^ gifqcRg gg: I 

fl^r 5 gi%T il 

%T: gjwgiftg: i 


?T33n^g gr^^ ^gR"i%crH; a 

— Mahabharata-Karnaparva^ 

chap. 45-6+7+3. 

As for the Vahika ( inhabitant of Bactria ) he is 
at first a Brahmin, and theii becomes a Eshatriya, a 
Vaishya, a Shudr^ or even a barber. 
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And After becoming a barber he may again 
^become a Brahmin, and after being a Brahmin ho 
;beoomes a serf. 

Even in the same fapaily some are Brahmins, 
v^hilst others ar^ indeterminate or ineonstp^nt in 
-their caste. 

Sueh is the case with the people of Kandahar, 
‘Media and Bactria, ignoble as these people are. 

Kama meant the above as a reflection on the 
respectability of Iran. We are however inclined to 
think that the caste system that had evolved in Iran, 
and which is here depicted i. e. a personal distinction 
without making it hereditary (as the clergymen in the 
West, are) represents the caste system in its best form, 
and is an evidence of the practical genius of Dharmaraja 
-Zatathushtra in the matter of nation building. 

It may be noted here that full three chapters Qf 
the Karnaparva, viz. chapters 40 , 44 and 45 , give a 
detailed caricature of the Iranian civilisation, Bein^ 
admittedly a caricature, it is far from being eompli- 
mentay to Iran. But all the same this caricature, as 
much as the marriage relations between the parties, is 
■calculated to show the conglutination of the two people, 
what in jest and what in earnest, just as the case is, "" 
with the Scotch and the English at the present day. ^ 

But we have strayed far away.. It is timethait we? 
revert to our original theme olBEaurvatatw . • ^ 
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We have said that the development of the concep- 
tion of the Ideal Self is the special culture of Persia^ 
and no other evidence of this is necessary than what 
her unique poetic productions, the Ghazals, can ^givei 
For what are these Ghazals, but expressions of the 
longing of the human soul for the Ideal Self, the 
Permanent Self, the Beloved self as called in 

the Gatha, 33-10.) 

Asa matter of fact the idea got so much currency 
even outside the limits of Persia, that when Hazrat 
Muhammad declared himself a Hanyf (Reformer) and 
took to reforming the Semitic faith with the aid of 
Selman the Persian t he added on to the Jewish Chief 
Formula ( the Shema )x — “ The Lord our God, is one 
Lord — a counterpart, inculcating necessity of the 
Eatu, and formulated his kalima ( creed) as “ There is 
no God but God and Muhammad is the Prophet 
of God,” 

Whether Muhammad, was an Ideal Person or not, 
is besides the point. What is material here is this, the 
idea of the ‘ — Just as God is to be 

.adored, so is his Prophet-was here echoed. 

The conception was considered by Atharvan Zara* 
thushtra so essential that he did not stop by making 
only a cursory reference to the opposition of the two 
aelves, but gave to the Principle a definite name, and 

* Eodwell's Koran-Freface p. 9. 

t Koran-Sura xvij-rverse 10.5. 

X Sources of Islam by Rev. John Blair p, 28, 
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laid it down as one of the Holy Laws the 

nncliangeable ) of the Moral Life. 

And just as in the Brihad—Aranyaka XJpanishadf 
the essential Principle of the Moral Life has been laid 
down as a knowledge of the Self, 

3TFcrrr 

Hallow, the Self (alone) is to he heard, to be 

understood and to be meditated upon, 
f The Gatha also says the same thing. 

?sri?Tl2iT 

—Gatha, 43~2. 

Give me the best of all (gifts) viz. the Truest Self 
'{literally, Self of the Self). . _________________ 

# literally means that which does not die; but technically it 
means the same thing as we understand by Law. Matter may be^ 

destructible, but' law never is. 

In India the word that is in use, is (from root ^ to be)— that 
I which persists, that which does not die. 

Thus and denote the same thing; one describing it positively, 
by saying that it persists; and the other negatively saying that it does 
not die. 

We would not thus be very wrong in translating as Holy 

. .Laws. 

and ar^Kldld; are derived from the same root =2 to die. Thff 
.equivalents in Sanskrit would be and 

In translating as Law, it would be interesting to note hoW 
modern thought as well seeks an alliance between Duty and Law. 

“ To live by Law, r^y 

Acting the Law we live by without fear. 

And because right is right, to follow the right, ^ , 
Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence.” 
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Though the words used in the Indian and the- 
Iranian Texts are different viz, siW in the one case, and: 
in the other, the meaning is the same. 

In the Indian Language the terms used for 
expressing the Self are two, viz. and ^ (Swa). W 
has got different variation such as (Swadha) or 
(Swatas) or From to is not a far 

cry; and how the Sanskrit ^ changes into Zend is a" 
common observation of Philology, Thus ^ Swasri 
(Sister) is changed into Khwester, and S?;: (the 

bright sun, of. ^:) is changed into (Khurshed). 
So that (Khatar) and (Khathra) need not 

5ound so very strange to the Indian ear, as at first sight 
lb appears to be. And when Dhatmaraja Zarathustra 
calls it the best of all gifts, one need not consider that 
is such a commonplace thing as a berry or a fig. 

It is in the same sense in which the Katha Upa-r 
nishad calls (Personal Self) to be the highest thing 
in the universe, that Dharmaraja Zarathushtra also* 

. ^ qt ^ m i 

iTSf ^ 0 

— Katha Upanishad. 

V , ' The soul lies hidden in everybody, not manifest. 
It is the Purush^the Personal t Self. It is tho- 
noblest guide. 

* From (jomes the word [ Khoda ] from which is derived the 

•word God-t'he Seif-Existent. 

t Stoiiarity between the words Purusha and Person, as betwweea 
^elf and Swa, is worthy of note. 
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- We would not wait here to examine the other 
places where ' Khathra ’ has been used in the Gatha, 
For irrespective of the meaning that the word may 
hear, the Principle of Haurvatat in the Gatha is quit© 
clear by itself. 

We might lioweyer rnention that in ? 

( 1 ) ( 28*2) 

' So that Spenta ( Manyu ) might etsablish uS' 
1^=1 to place ) in Personality. 

(2) (53-6) 

Of the sensual, Indulgence kills the Personal Life.- 

(3) (31-7) 

Personality, shining in its own splendour. 

( 4) wrr mrsiT (33-9) 

. Personality which is the Goal of Goals ( i. e. the 
essence of all Existence ). 

S.4l; ^ 

(6 ) , (50-5) 

Which will establish us in Personality. 

In all these places the meaning of os persona- 
. lity .will be found more appropriate than any other 
interpretation. 

It was this Higher Self that Dharmaraja Zara- 
ihushtra refers to in speaking of 
; (1) (53-5) 

Life of the conscience and 

utl? 

The 
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And it was this Higher Self that he prayed for 
when he said, 

( 1 ) ( 34-15 ) 

Through Will give me the True Self. 

(2) 8T|3TIf 

The Higher Life shall be his reward. 

And the preceptor, who was qualified to give in- 
•struetions about the aquisition of the Real ^Self, was 
■called 

^it ^ Wk ( 44-16 ) 

Give us also a skillful (%^r) preceptor, who can 
lead to ( a knowledge of ) the Self. 

Now then, what is this Personal Self that is so 
much extolled here. We have already said that it is 
impossible to state exhaustively all that is contained in 
the Idea. 

“ The mystery that belongs to it, arises from its 
being the only thing, or a form of the only thing, that 
is^eal (so to speak) in its own right; the only thing, 
pf which the reality is not relative or derived. For this 
reason it can neither be defined by contrast with any 
co-ordinate reality, as the several forms of inner experi- 
ence which it determines may be defined by contrast 
with each other, nor as a modification or determination 

iTlTiq% ^ It may be said to be an 

■instance of what has been called in Panini as eWH i. e. where the 
■case termination of the previous word does not ^drop. That is why 
-.the sign of the accusative does not drop from 
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of anything else. We can only know it, by a reflection, 
on which is its own action, by analysis of the expression 
it has given to itself, in language, literature and the 
institutions of Human life, and by consideration of what 
that must be, which has thus expressed itself- 

’ ’V Green — Prolegomena to Ethics, p. 104. 

Thus the Moral Life is a Life of Faith and not 
of sight. 

The Divine Mind no doubt sees with perfect 
olearness, the ideal of human nature and hence knows 
with perfect certainty, what is perfectly right for a 
man to do, at every moment of his existence. Had 
man this knowledge, his whole way of life would he 
perfectly plain before him. He would be advancing to 
a goal, which he always sees with perfect distinctness. 
Pnder such circumstances, we can hardly imagine a 
man taking the wrong path, and human life would no 
longer he a state of probation. As it is, man is not 
allowed to see clearly the end of his life, llis life is 
surrounded with mystery. He is required to advance 
to a goal which he cannot see, but in which he is to 
believe. To guide him in his advance, he is given Moral 
Eeason. ’’—Wheeler- Aw Elementarg Course of Ethies, 

p. 116. 

It is for that day, when a clear vision of the goal 
will be possible, that the Gatha prays: 

^ - 

%IT*?TT , -r. ' ' 
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■ When shall I know, Oh Mazda, that Then throngli; 
Asha, art .supreme above all. [ and know in si^ch a 
way ] that there shall be no further doubt. • 

But until that day comes, we have got to live by 
faith, to belive that justice shall win in the end and 
that our instincts and aspirations cannot be all in vain*. 

—Gatha, 45-4. 

Ihe All-merciful Ahura does not deceive [by 
rasing false hopes ]. . 

< But‘ if we cannot define Personality, we can still 
state its leading charaoteristies. 

These then are the constituent elements of 
^Personality as such — Self-consciousness, the power of 
&elf-determination and the desire which irresistibly 
impel us to communion with other persons, or in other 
words Reason, Will and Love. These are three 
perfectly distinct and distinguishable functions, but 
they are united, by being the functions of one and the 
selfsame subject, and; gain a peculiar character from 
this; very fact: • ^ey *are the thoughts of a being that 
wiflis and loves, the will of a being that loves and 
thinks, the love of a being that thinks and wills; and 
each attribute may be said to express the whole being^ 
therefore in terms of that attribute.’^ — Illingworth.— 
JBeraonality: Human and Divine, ps, 29. 

Thus a Person is 

(1) Rational or S^elfconscious. . 

Through his power of self consciousness, a person. 
conteihplates himself as an object and he contemplates 
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whatever be the eon- 
ip ^ Prudence', and take 


his sensations, feelings, instincts and impulses as objects 
which must be controlled and reduced to order, and to 
harmonise with the character of the Self. 

(2) Moral or Self determinate, 

' As a iHoral being a person sits oh* judgment over 
his own actions ahd classifies them as good or ba'di 
it is the knowledge which we have with ourselves, of 
a right and a wrong, of a duty which we ought to do,., 
and of an end or purpose in life;’’ 

It perceives that there is an ‘‘ eternal and immu" 
table element” in morality, and for every man, whatever 
be the limitations of his understanding there is ad 
“ ought” which he has to fulfil, 
sequences. It has thus to give up 
to 'Conscience*, which is its own h 

(3) Blissful or Self-satisfied. 

For it can make or unmake its own pleasure. 

Happiness is relative to the nature of the being 
who enjoys it* A man's feelings and desires depend upon * 
what h© is and how he ' regards himself. His vfeelings 
and his desires are not entirely .given him; To a large 
extent He makes his feelings and • he makes liis: desires^^ 
for himself. 

This is what led Milton to say: * - - ^ ^ 

" The mind is its dwn pldce, ' ' ’ 'j: * * . 

iyjd. itself can •make*,- ^ ' 

A heaven of hell and a hell ef'heav^i” a. 
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And mankind agreed with the view that I 

Stone walls do not a prison make, i 

Nor iron bars a cage, 

A mind happy and contented, j 

Takes these for a hermitage. ” 

It is these characteristics of the Self, that distin- 
guishes man from the lower creatures. Though man 
is in Nature he is not of it. He is a law to himself, an 
-end in himself. , He is a spark of the Divinty. 

This is why personality has been called the highest 
•thing in the universe — 

These the characteristics of Personality have been 
-condensed together in the celebrated Indian formula 

It is ^ or exists for itself i. e. Self-determinate, 

or Self-conscious and or Self-satisfied, i. e. the 
• creator of its own happiness. 

The very same thing has been stated in the Gatha in 

—Gatha, 53-8. J 

Let both the high and the low, by virtue of Moral 
'^Courage, achieve Self-Consciousness, Self-determination 
snd Self-satisfaction * ; 

* The hymn is addressed to ch^fv{«qt“(53~5) i. e. to the great 

■find the small. -• 

(ot. JTKiW, ? 

^ becomes as j 

*fi^f%“oomes from ^ small, cf. Vildf youngest brother. It does ' 

Slot mean marriageable girls, • 
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[ = Defiance ( to pleasure ). 

Self-consciousness from i know. 

^%^T?JrSelf-determination from ^ to do, will to do, 

^HirSatisfaction from ^ to be pleased. ] 

We thus know what the characteristics of a Person 
are, and we can understand what Hegel meant when be- 
laid down the supreme moral law as Be a Person. 

It should be the end of our life to have more and more 
of this Self-consciousness, Self-determination and 
.Self-satisfaction or in the words ot Tennyson, Self- 
knowledge, Self-reverence and Self-discipline, 

It was thus, not a programme of Self-repression but 
one of Self-expression, that Dharmaraja Zarathushtra 
taught to his followers, -not the life of an ascetic, but 
that of a house-holder. 

And there was a great necessity for such a philosq- 
pliy at the time. Somehow or other the idea had got 
hold of the Aryan Society that virtue consisted in the 
suppression of all desires, and that asceticism was the 
•way to salvation. The canker of pessimism was eating 
into the vitals of the nation, and it was necessary to 
bring the race back to a healthy optimism of the old 
times when the people knew how to enjoy the life, and 
he thankful to God for the gifts of nature. A morose 
mournful attitude, was the symptom of^ a diseased 
mentality. And Dharmaraja Zarothushtra took upon 
himself to revive and revitalise the race. So he 
prescribed the appropriate remedy, viz. a programme 
of Self-realisation or Haurvatat, Life should be alloweJ^ 
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to grow to its full stature by giving free play to all 
reasonable desires i and not crippled into a dwarf, by 
being cabbed and caged on all sides. 

It was the same Philosophy — the Philosophy of 
lYoga ( Self-assertion ) as distinguished from the Phi- 
losophy of Sankhya (Self-Denial) — that Dharmaraja 
•Govinda taught in the Gita—- as has been ably inter- 
preted by Lpkamanya Tilak in his wonderful bppk, the 
' Gita Rahasya. ' 

Even Dharmaraja Gautama whose doctrine of 
Aiiinsa (non-violence) has been -unfortunately con- 
founded with asceticism, clearly states 

I 

n 

— Bhammapada, 20-10. 

Karma-yoga leads to prosperity, and asceticism 
-to decline. 

This could not be otherwise. For the programme 
of "suppression bf all desires, is incapable of being 
PU'tlhfib'practice;^*^ 

» , The desire , tp suppress all desires, ** is itself a 

desire, and if all desires were to be suppressed, there 
. oomld be no.reason for not suppresing this desire as well. 
vThe principle m suicidal. 

This ‘ ik , known in Ethics* as “the- Paradox of 
Asceticisih ** and h&fe _b‘een very pithily expressed by 
. Dharmaraja" 2Jarathtishtra hi the' dictum 

% % . 


m 


The Highee See-b* • 

(God ) who has placed ttte aceomplishmeiLt of both 
Hight and Wrong, on outr own desires. 

[ — from ^ causative of ^ ^ means to 

direct, to place, to establish. 

#Jir-from Sanskrit ^ to desire, cl 
g%^-44-10.] 

This is to say that independently of our desire, 
ishere can be no question of right and wrong. 

It is impossible for a man, to have no desire and 
;yet to do the right, 

“ In denying human desire a place in the good life, 
asceticism denies the only means by which the ideal end 
can ever pass into actuality." 

Thus even- admitting that the supprssion of all 
do^ires was the ideal to be attained, a man could not 
follow this ideal, without having the desire to follow it. 

It is through our desires that We realise the Ideal 
or what is sometimes called, the Ideal realises itself. 

Thus the maxim % ^ contains 

in a nutshell the . philosophy of Zarathushtra, which is 
-to say the philosophy of Action, as against that of 
‘Renunciation. It is one of these sayings which ou^ht to 
ibe on every lip, and might have been, if the Zoroastrians 
HWere mindful of propagating the teachings ,of their 
prophet. ; > 

To revert, to our own theme. To* occupy tii© point 
•of ^iew of the Higher ^If is not therefore te Withdraw 
from till ^huirdesites^ it is ratW to* place fdl oar* desires 
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in their right relations to one another. Eirt has been 
defined as “ matter in the wrong place.” So moral evil 
may be said to consist in the misplacement of desire. 

Thus while the negative element of our moral life 
i. e. the limit of our moral programme, is given by the 
Principle of universal conscience. — No desire can be 
right unless it can be universalised — -the positive ele- 
ment i. e. the contents of our moral life, is given by 
our desires. 

This is meant by saying that the Hegelian doctrine 
of Personality, supplements the Kantian theory of 
Universal Conscience. 

Thus the dogma of annihilation of desires did not 
appeal to Bharmaraja Zarathushtra. 

— Yasna, 28-T^ 

Let Armaiti give us our desires. 

3TSTT % 

■ — Gatha, 51— 

-^5 Benevolent Ma2:d^ Ahura, let us attain our end. 

—Gatha, 45-9. 

Increase our cattle and men. 

. - .It is in the recognition of the value of our desires^, 

in its. revolt against the extreme asceticism of the 
cynic-that the value of the doctrine of Haurvatat lies*, 

Haurvatat is also a corrective of the extermd 
pliability of utilitarianism. One good man need not 
^low himself to be robbed of his property, simply 



because tea robbers have come : to take it away, and 
the good of a greater number ( ten against one ) is the 
apparent result. 

Nor need one give up his personal convictions in 
favour of the mob-rule — oppression of the majority — 
which is the greatest of curse of modern democracies. 

The only limit that need be put on one’s desires is 
that they should be capable of being universalised, that 
they should be the desires of the real self, the Higher 
self ( Haurva ), the self that carries with it an Ideal. 

In the political sphere also, the Eternal laws im 
culcated by Dharmaraja Zarathushtra are not without 
their application. 

When Mazzini writes “ Individuality ( i. e. Con- 
science ), applied alone leads to anarchy; society ( i. e. 
tradition), if it be not constantly interpreted and 
impelled upon the route of the future, b/ the intuition,, 
of conscience begets despotism and. immobility. Truth 
is found at their point of intersection. ” — Mazzini’s Essays on 
the Condition of Europe. 

— ^We are reminded that the laws of the Yohu 
Manah (Individual Conscience) and Vahishtem Manah 
( Social Conscience ) are here being reconciled to the 
Principle of Haurvatat. 

In Sociology, the conflict between Egoism and 
'Altruism vanishes before the harmonising influence of 
Divine Discipline ( Amesha Spenta ), which 'Dhar mu- 
raja Zarathushtra promulgated. For not only iS'it 
true that a person sees Pe^saToality in every person^... 
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and finds satisfaction m Personality in every other 
Person ’’ but Personality implies also self-sacrifice. For 
we can realise the True Self only by realising social 
ends. “ If every one were to seek only his own ends, 
this would be a bad way of securing the ends of even 
any one individual. ” 

On the other hand “ If each one neglected himself, 
he would deteriorate in, his ability to help others. “ It 
must always be necessary to take more thought for our 
own individual development, than for that of any one 
else, because each one best understands his own indivi- 
dual needs, and has the best means of working out his 
own nature to its perfection. ’’ 

‘‘ But when this is done from the point of view of 
whole,, it is no longer properly to be described as 
Egoism. It is Self-realisation, but it is Self-realisation 
for the sake of the whole. We seek neither our own 
good simply, nor the good of others simply, but the 
good, both of ourselves and of others, as members of 
a, whole. ” ^ , 

Thus there need not be a surrender of one’s own 
conscience “ in favour of the conscience ^of another 
person. ” 

..... .... te-sTtTJTToir 

3T«rT jrit.’ 

, _ — Gatha, 32-6.' 

The man who follows the multitude is a blind man. 
What he hears, that he becomes (has no strength of 
character). May Ahupa, whose remembrance does us. 
good, inspire the Conscience, 
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For ‘*a man has to make himself a Person by his 
own conscious efforts.” He will not be a person through 
the efforts of others. He has got to shift for himself. 

As Dharmaraja Gautama has said: 

Trr-sfr 

— Dhammapada, 12-9. 

Perfection and imperfection are peculiarly oner's 
•own duty. No one can purify another. 

When it is said that the life of Pesonality is a life 
of self-sacrifice, self in that case means the lower self, the 
separate self, the self of the particular feelings and 
impulses, the self with which men unfortunately are 
often far more familiar than with the Higher Ideal Self. 
He must take every one of these individual experience^ ■ 
and subordinate them, to the general ideal of personal life. 

In this way individuality must be absorbed into 
personality, and the separate self, as separate, must die. 
,We must “crucify the flesh ” if we would live the “ life • 
of the spirit/’ and from the death of the Lower, emerges 
the life of the Higher Self. 

Only this “crucifixion,” this “death” is not to be 
.attained, as is sometimes supposed, by the suppression 
' of the lower self, but by its subordination to the life of 
the higher self. 

The lower self, in the Gatha, is figuratively called ' 
the beastly self, and conquest over it is called do-; 
minion over beasts.” — - 



Shiva being called 


and Jesus Christ, a shepherd. 
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srqr I# ?T% 

—Gatha, 33-12, 

Oh Righteousness, send quickly, dominion over the- 
beast, by the help of conscience. 

[ ?#-send from to touch, to meet. 

il«T^c^.-wlth force, quickly 

® ( 1 ) ( 2 ) ^g-leader ]. 

It is also called the Devil’s self. 

I# OTTO Turqiah 

— Gatha, Sl’”l. 

Wheat the instigation of the Devil’s SeM devs*- 
jstates a noble land. 

The evil propensities are styled alliance with, 
the Devil.’^ 

M ar-cf^ 

—Gatha, 49-3, 

I‘ put down with all my heart the alliance with- 
th© Evil one. 

It was a very tough fight against the evil that 
Dharmaraja Zarathushtra asked us to put up. 

• \ ' — Gatha, 44-1 4.. 

How can we deliver the evil unto the hands of 
the good ? V 

, The evil however is within us. 
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— Gatha, 44-lS. 

How can we kill to finish, the evil that is in ns. 

[ 5ihT...5ff^-completely, without any residue. ] 

Complete non-cooperation with the Satan is urged, 

wr 

dtt 3TTc^. 

— Gatha, 43-15. 

Let no one having manliness, pander to the vicious# 
tThus can the righteous break to pieces, all the dark 
forces. 

[ sri5^-from f to tear ] 

Defiance to pleasure is the only weapon which cam 
^ismite the Devil. - - - - 

— Gatha, 31-4. 

Give me firm Defiance, with whose help I [may 
ixemove the evil. 

Bat the conquest of the lower self alone does not 
.<30ver the programme. There is something positive to 
live up to. ... . 

As a matter of fact, conquest of the lower self 
. l)ecomes easier for him who is engaged in some higher 
■pursuits of life. As has been said in the Gita; ' 
f^2fT 

-= ■■ - - — Gita,” 2-9. 
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A merely abstinent man can hardly eradicate 
the relish for sense-pleasure. It is only when he 
is engaged in a higher pursuit, that the lower pleasures^ 
die out. 

The advice of the Gatha therefore is to follow the 
inward call of the Higher Self. 

—Gatha, 33-9;- 

That way we shall get perfection, which way the^ 
^Self inclines. 

■ For apart from his desires, apart from the rights^ 
and duties they represent, the individual life shrivels 
lip into quite insignificant proportions; in connection 
with them it expands to the full extent of its recognised 
€apabilities.”-Muirhead-Elements of Ethics p. 173. 

As has been said in the Gatha. 

— Gatha, 48-5» 

■' Let the world flourish, and afford Scope for the freei 
play of our aspirations. 

‘ ^ These then are the implications of the Discipline 
"of Haurvatat as taught by Dharmaraja Zarathushtra. 
and following Ruskin’s celebrated dictum “Work is 
:tirorBhip^' we can say that Haurvatat is not simply an 
'Ethical discipline but a religious discipline as well*. 
For the inward call of the soul, is a call from God. 

M - — Gatha, 45-5. 



* Sources of Islam by Rev. John Blair, p. 46* 
t Sources of Islam p. 43. 
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Those who place their love and choice on Me-in- 
them, attain Self-realisation and Immortality. 

[?Tlt ®^pt-"Myself-Himself, i. e. Myself (God)iesid' 
ing in him (the aspirant).] 

It is therefore no wonder that these two Disciplines 
laid down by Dharmaraja Zarthushtra, viz Hanrvatat 
and Ameretat, were worshipped by the Armenians 
{before they became Christians), under the names of 
Horot acdMorot""' as well as by the jews (Midrash 
Yalkut chap xliv). t 

Hazrat Muhammad also taught the same lesson 
and described them as Angels under the names of Harut 
and Marut (KoRAN-sura 2-verse 95). 

Their body was of fire, an indication of the source 
(fire-worshippers) from which the idea was borrowed 
( KoEAN-sura 7- verse 11.) 

And one who did not believe these angels was nob 
to be considered a Moslem (KoRAN-sura 4- verse 1S5.) 

Thus we see that the source of all these revelations 
was the Gatha. Still if there be any amongst us, so 
unfortunate as not to find any inspiration in the Gatha,. 
he will find it nowhere else. 

All the great spiritual truths are there in the Gatha. 
They have only been amplified in the subsequent books. 

“ - — Mahabharata. ' 
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Wihat is here, only that is elsewhere; and what is 
not here,, is nowhere. 

- And because ancient Iran had entered into the 
.spirit of this great Superman, and the greatness of the 
^philosophy that it cried out a chorus. 

TR: ^ 

IVlighty is the thought, mighty is the word, and 
mighty are the deeds of righteous Zarathushtra. 

= powerful, from = to conquer ). 

And the man of mighty words and deeds himself 
came to be known as the to whom the aspirant does 
reverence by saying: 

^ ^ TcR I 

^ n 

That is the real tongue which sings the praise of 
the Jina, and tfiat the real heart which is devoted to 
the* Jina. And only those arms are covetable which 
are engaged in the worship of the J.ina. t 

* ^ and are sometimes interchangeable. 

"■ ' ' a spice (caraway). 

t means a oonquerer i. e. one who has subdued the lower self. 
Therefore to no one else -is the term more applicable than to this warrior-— 
oonquerer who taught the Principle of the. Higher Self ( necessarily im- 
plying the conquest of the lower self. ) That is why he is called 
In the Gatha { 51-lS) which means the same thing and comes from the 
same root 1% to conquer. 
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{ The tradition of the Jainas is that Maliavira 
the twenty foruth Jina. We will do 
"■*3. And if the word 
ightly applied, Bharmaraja Zarathushtra 
first and the foremost of the Jinas. ) 


"Vardhaman was 

well to look up for the other Jinas. 

Jina is to be ri^ 
is certainly the 

Amara Kosha, the great Sanskrit lexicon, notes as 
follows ( Nanartha Varga^Sloka 31 ) 

The epithet Bharmarrja is applicable to Jina 
and Yama. 

The Iranian tradition was probably current at the 
time of the Amarkosha, and her;;two prophets Yimshed 
and Zarathushtra are mentioned here as Dharmaraja or 
the Moral Preceptor. 

But Iran is no longer the same Iran. A counter- 
feit coin now finds there more currency, than the 
genuine one. r ^ 


^ 

— Omar Khayam. 

Men have degraded into beasts, add the castle of 
Bahram Gor is a haunt of foxes and jackals. • . 


^ 5Pfh fttRruFi jw : ^ 


IV — Spenta Manyu 

or 

^ =^r — Gatha, 30-4. 

(1) ^enta Manyu in Natural Good. 

We have seen that for a consistent interpretation - 
^of the Moral life, there are some assumptions that have 
to be made. Why equilibrium of the Society should 
“be preferred to chaos, truth to falsehood, chastity to ■ 
dissipation, and kindneess to cruelty, can be explained 
-only by reference to some ideals that we carry within us.^ 

This brings us face to face with what has been 
called in Philosophy, the Existence of Natural Good. 

“ The existence of Natural Good has been mainV 
tained by nearly all great philosophers since the time of 
Arisf otle, and it seems to be accepted by common sense,' 
‘^Common sense seems to agree with philosophers, that 
an animal is a greater excellence than a stone, that a 
man is a greater excellence than an animal, and that 
the soul is ,a greater excellence than the body. The 
reasoiT being that there is such a thing as goodness and 
that goodness is found in a higher degree in some things • 
than in other things. And we should esteem things, 
according to their degrees of goodness, and should make 
our choice in accordance with this estimation. 


Spenta Manytj; 
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The doetrine of Evolution furnishes us with a new 
proof of the existence of Natural Good. How can we 
say that there is progress in this world, that higher 
forms of life are being evolved out of lower forms of life, 
if we deny that there are in things, comparative degrees 
of excellence or perfection/’ * 

“ We see that though the same reality is seen in. 
the star, in the stone, in the flesh, in the soul and in the ■ 
clod, still it is seen more fully in living beings, than in 
dead matter, in developing man, than in satisfied beast, 
in the spiritual life, than in the intellectual/’ t 

It was nothing more and nothing less than this,.., 
that Dharmaraja Zarathushtra said when he expounded 
the principle of the twin Manyus. Only he called “such, 
a thing as goodness ” by the name of Spenta, and the 
opposite of it, by the name of Angra. 

It was a simple truth, but at tbe same time an 
essential truth, that'Dharmaraja Zarathushtra preached', 
here, — a truth that is necessary to be postulated for a 
thorough understanding of the Moral life. 

But by an irony of fate, he, the greatest and the-' 
earliest monotheist, he who had cried aloud 

— Gatha, 45-10.' 

“Him alone do we worship by deeds of duty, Who- 
is known by the name of Mazda Ahura.” 

* Wheeler-Elementary Course .of Ethics, p. 84. ' ' ^ ■* !; 

tRadhakrishnan-Indian PhilosQphyi?p.,aO - : ..’.’ f *; ,, , * 
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„ ; [ % = 9 = = alone 

= to adore, from f^?T| 

intensive of = to make great, to magnify . 

3TT^%vft = 3H jfijpfff ~ i^y name. ] 

One, whose monotheistic ideal was so rigorous," 
-that it did nob premit the supreme Godhead being called 
hy any other name, and who was in this respect thus 
much more insistent than Hazrat Muhammad, who, 
liad permitted ‘ Allah ’ being called by the name of 
■"* Rahman ’ as well."* 

One, who had re-iterated monotheistic sentiments 
In the Gatha, over and over again. 

—Gatha, 44-11. 

Thee alone, I know to be the Supreme. Others all, 
11 dismiss from my mind. 

' —Gatha, 34-5. ■■ 

■ Xoran-Sura 17-verse 110 
Sura 7-verse 179 

It is said that in his earlier days at Medina, Muhammad, in order to 
placate his new allies, tha J ews, had commenced to call God by the name 
Rahman ( by which name the Jews of Medina used to call Him ), and to 
■take J erusalem as the Quibla, to which to turn at the time of prayer. 

Bu.t^p,bseq,uently when he became secure of his position and power, he 
-^Jid not consider it any longer necessary to seek to please the Jews. He 
iiherefore changed the Quibla froni J erusalem to Mecca. 

Koran- Sura 2rverse 13? 

_Also [ i ] Sale’s Koran- p. 15 footnote. 

[ii] Blair— Sources of Islam, p. 18. 

liii] Sell — The Historical Development of the Koran p 92. 
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I know thee to he the supreme over all, — man^ . 
gods or beasts. 

— Gatha, 34-7. 

I know. him, to be nobody except Thee. 

— Gatha, 29-1. 

I have no other protector except Thee. 

Even he, was accused of being a dualist — a wor- 
shipper of two gods— both by friends and foes alike. 

Ignorant Europeans have told us Ahriman is in 
short the co-existent and almost co-equal opponent of 
Ahura-Mazda, independent of him, and alone capable 
of resisting him. — Claud Eield — Persian Literature* 
-p. 11. . 

^ r', 

‘‘ Ahura-Mazda and Ahriman have been twa 
brothers in one womb. ” — Sacred Books of the East, 
yol. xxxvii, p. 242. 

Overbearing Muhammadians found a malicious' 
pleasure in posing as champions of the noble faith, 

“ I, for one hold that our great prophet of the “off 
spring of the renowned ancestors, could not be the= 
author of so unthinkable a philosophy. The real mes- 
sage has been lost. Tradition has supplanted know- 
ledge. This and various other causes are responsible for 
the philosophy of Evil and Good, that is now current 
among our brethern, the worshippers of Eire, and wron- 
gly fathered upon Zoroaster ’^-Khwaj'a Kanmludih’s . 

Islam. aiad -Z(xcoas'i®ianisna, p. - 
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Eminent Parsis seem to utter words of apology. 

“ The idea of dualism did indeed creep into the 
religion, during the latter stages of its development, 
but in the Teacher’s own days and in his own words, 
the idea developed is most emphatically non-dualitic. ” 
— Taraporevala-The Religion of Zarathushtra, p. 49. 

But that this unjust accusation is the result of a 
‘ confusion between Ontology and Theology, has been 
pointed out by Haug in his Essays on the Parsis p. 258. 

“ The opinion is the natural outcome of confusing 
his dualistic Philosophy with his Theology, which was 
. always monotheistic. 

A misconception of the message of the Gatha, is 
thus responsible for this huge blunder, and if people 
are allowed to pose as critics, without caring to get 
themselves acquainted with facts, they would find 
enough reason to assail the monotheism even of the 
^Vedanta — the most monistic of all monotheistic philo- 
sophies — on account of its twofold categories of Brahma 
and Maya. .. 

The conception of the Natural good is a logical 
necessity, and if Dharmaraja Zarathushtra failed to 
exclude this idea from his monotheism, in order to suit 
the taste of his scholarly critics, it was because nobody 
else has succeeded in doing this impossible task, nor 
any body ever will. For with the exclusion of the idea 
of a hiearchy ( different grades ) of excellence, Theism 
itself, not to speak of Monotheism, vanishes altogether. 


* Wadia — Message of Zoroaster, p. 90. 
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We miglit' therefore let these gooi eritios alone, 
and spend our time more profitably in trying to see 
how Dharmaraja Zarathushtra developed the idea as 
the basis of his moral system. 


(2) Spenta Manyu and Satva Gmia. 

To begin with, nowhere else do the words of Bishop 
Moulton, that Zarathushtra’s brethern would be 
•found rather in India seem to me to have come truer 
than his promulgation of the principle of the two 
Manyus— the Spenta and the Angra. 

The idea of opposite forces, forming and unform- 
ing, moulding and remoulding, this world of ours, is 
as good as the old Vedas. How the two branches of 
the great Aryan race — the Indian and the Iranian — 
developed the • idea, each in its own way, forms one of 
the most fascinating chapters in the history of human 
thought. .. 

For The Indian triad of Satva, Rajas and Tanias, 
and the Iranian duet of Spenta and Angra, are one and 
the same thing looked at from slightly different points 
•of view, . 

Ill order to explain the process of Creation, of the 
origin of diversity out of unity, the transformation of 
the original primordial substance into the manifold 
objects of senses, the change of the Electron into the 
Elements, the Hindu Philosophers enunciated the 
existence of three forces, viz., ( 1 ) The dynamic force 
of Sattva ( ) ( 2 ) the static force of Tamas ( 

^ Moulton— Early Religious Poetry of Persia, Pi 54. .. 
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and ( a ) the equipollent force of Kajas (k^). These 
three forces pervade the universe, and permeate - every^ 
thing in it. It is due to their pressure, to their presence 
in different proportions, that the original substance of 
Nature has come to assume all the different forms that 
we see around us. These three forces are always 
exerting their influence on everything and on every 
particle of the thing, and it is due to their influence 
that a constant change is going on all around. 

In any moment of its existence, this world is not 
the same old world that it w&s a moment before, — there 
has already been a change. But for the play of these 
three forces, the world would not have changed, no. 
reason why it should, and no knowing, how. 

The theory of the Gunas was found to be so 
reasonable, that originally attributed to the Samkhya, 
system, it has been adopted by all the systems of Indian 
Philosophy. Not to speak of Philosophy alone, not to 
speak of religious discussions even, the idea became 
cjuite popular and overflowed into secular field as welL. 

There are three manifestations of God viz.», 
Brahma, Vishnu and Siva. The Vedas are called Trayi 
being Bik, Yajus, and Baman; there are three twice- 
born classes, Brahmin, Kshatriya and Vaishya; their 
Yajnopavita ( Sacred thread ) consists of three cords^ 
and there are three times of prayer. 

There are three worlds viz., heaven, earth and hell; 
there are three accents Ud’atta, Anudata and Swarita; 
there are three tenses of the verb, three numbers and 
three gendersj there are three vital principles 
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Vayu, Pita and Kafa, and ttie famous remedy is 
Triphala, 

As a matter of fact the idea of the three Gunas is 
so familiar to the people that it has become a natural 
mode of expression in common parlance. 

And when it is said that Mahatma Gandhi is a 
man of Sattvika nature, not one, even amongst the 
unlettered cultivators, will fail to understand what 
is meant. 

We need not restrict ourselves to oriental thought 
alone. The theory of Evolution, the latest combination 
of Science and Philosophy, is only an illustration of the 
influence, that these three forces, (Dynamic, Static and 
Equipollent) are in Europe even, admitted as playings 
in the sphere of Biology, in its phases of ‘ Heredity ' 
1®, Adjustment to the Environment’ and ‘Natural 
Selection.^ The elaborate researches of Darvs^in and 
Spencer, have lent additional strength to the validity 
Sattva-Rajas-Tamas conception. 

It is the same Sattva-Bajas-Tamas theory, that 
Dharmaraja Zarathushtra expounded in the Gatha. 

But profoundly original as this great Prophet of 
Iran was, he did not pass on the theory as he found 
it, without leaving on it, the impressions of his 
original mind. 

He quite knew how to distinguish the tare from 
the wheat, the essential from the non-essential, and 
readily found out, that of the three forces of Mobility, 
Inertia and Equilibrium, it is only the first two, that 
really count. . ^ 
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Equilibrium is not a separate and an indepenueiio 
force, just like the other two, but only represents a 
stage in the process of the interaction of those two 
forces, viz., when they counter-balance each other. 
There is therefore no necessity of admitting a third 
force, while two alone are competent to explain all 
the facts. 

Thus while Dharmaraja Zarathushtra admitted in 
his system, the Principle of Mobility and Inertia and 
frequently referred to them, the Principle of Equili- 
brium finds only scanty mention in the Gatha, in two 
places only. 

(31-14), 

(33-1). 

To the Principle of Mobility, he gave the name of 
Spenta, and to that of Inertia he gave the name 
Angra."^ The Principle of Equilibrium was not, by 
him, credited with importance, sufficient to deserve 
a name. 

It is not however the difference between the 
sounds ' of the words * Sattva * and * Spenta *, and 
between ‘ Tamas * and * Angras * — though tha meaning 
is the same viz., bright and dark respectively — that is 
c-esponsible for concealing from view, the very remark- 
able similarity between the Indian and the Iranian 
<jonoeptipn of cosmology* It is rather the apparent 
dissimilarity between a three-fold and a two-fold 

* Spenta Hterally means bright or white, Angra literally means darfe 
black, ( c.f, Sanskrit ‘'Angara ’ = black charcoal. ) 

The rays of light move the fastest, in darkness there is no motion. 

So also Knowledge and Ignorance are intellectual Mobility and Inertia. 
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■division, that is mainly accountable for limiting the 
vision of many an astute thinker, not to speak of the 
casual reader. 

If however we look at the matter a little more 
closely, we shall find that there is not much of a real 
difference between the two-fold and the three-fold 
divisions. If there are two extremities, there must be a 
point of contact between them, and if there be a point, it 
has got its two extremities. There is nothing, whieh 
has got a beginning and an end, ( its two extremities ) 
and yet no duration; and there is no duration, whieh 
has no beginning or an end« Thus a two-fold or a 
three-fold division is really the same thing, looked at 
from slightly different angles of vision. 

The characteristics of Sattva and Spenta, and of 
Tamas and Angras, are so similar, that Sattva and 
Tamas can replace Spenta and Angras in the GatKa, 
without the slightest alteration in the sense. And just 
as in one ease they have been called Gunas, to indicate 
that they are in the nature of Forces and not 
Substances, similarly in the other case, they have been 
called Manyus or spirits. 

It should also be noticed, that the association of 
the word ‘ Manyu ’ with ‘ Spenta ’ and ‘Angra’ though 
very frequent, is neither invariable, nor inseparable. 

( 1 ) Thus Manyu has sometimes been used inde- 
pendently without being qualified either by Spenta or 
% Angra, e. g, 

^ 

■ : " ^ e?r eipr ffjh, — .Gatha, Bl-U 
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( 2 ) Manyu has been qualified by words other 
than the recognised * Spenta * and ‘ Angra ’ as in 
(a) Ti^^r. 

— Gatha, 44-2. 

(h) q?:r. 

— Gatha, 63-7. 

( 3 ) Spenta qualifies words other than Manyu^ 
particulary Armaiti or Mazda 

(a) errfiliw;,. — Gatha, 34-9. 

(h) ^ —Gatha, 51-4. 

(c) 37|^, —Gatha, 51-16. 

Angra is also similarly used. 

sn^. —Gatha, 43-1 5-. 

(4) Spenta is used in its superlative form Spenista^ 
(a) niT^r. — Gatha, 32-12^ 

(5) eiirr 

—Gatha, 47-2: 

All these tend to show, that Spenta Manyu and'’ 
Angra Manyu, as favourable and unfavourable forces,, 
are very intelligible terms, quite as intelligible as any 
other word that we use in ordinary conversation, and 
that we need not try to look wise by hinting that they 
represent some supernatural beings, which cannot be 
comprehended without some sort of psychical training. 

Like Tatha-Gata Gautama, Paighambar Zara- 
thushtra as well, was very reluctant to make the 
£mper natural 5 the basis of his Religion, That benefits- 
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'nobody, and may end by bringing men within the 
borders of ovec-credulity — that dangerous region where 
it is so easy for Morality and Religion to part their ways* 

We will thus be justified in taking Sattva Guna as 
the equivalent of Spenta Manyu and Tamo Guna as the 
-equivalent of Angra Manyu, and be thus able to realise 
■the full significance of the shrewd observation of 
Darmesteter that, “ the Avesta and the Veda are the 
two echoes of one and the same voice, — the reflex: of one 
'.and the same thought/’ 

If the Indian Philosophies cannot be accused of 
trinitarianism, on account of their being based on a 
'distinction of the three Gunas, the Iranian Philosophy 
as well, cannot be said to be dualistic, simply from its 
being grounded on the principle of the two Many us. 

An analogy has sometimes been alleged between 
the Purusha and Prakrit! of the Samkhya system, and 
Spenta and Angra Manyu of the Gatha.* The com- 
parison at once suggests itself from the fact, that in 
both the cases a broad de-basic fundamental division is 
asserted at the very beginning of the creation. 

But the analogy is more superficial than real. 
For it loses sight of the fact that the Manyus partake 
of the nature of Forces, rather than of Substances, 
which is contrary to one of them being identified with 
Matter ( Prakrit! ), 

The two forces have been said to be complemen- 
-tary to and yet independent of each other. 

^ ^ — Gatha, -30-3. 

* The Eeligion of Zarathushtra, p. 62. 
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But Purus’a { Mind ) is not independent of Prakriti" 

( Matter ) — we do not know of disembodied spirit— 
and so the analogy does not apply. Then again both 
the Manyus are said to operate in the spheres of mind 
as well. 

—30-3. 

Whereas matter can hardly be said to be found in 
mind-substance. The analogy really lies between the 
Manyus and the Gunas. 

As a Matter of fact Purusha in the one system as 
in the other, is above the influence of the Gunas. It 
has been called the Nature of Nature ^ (3T^«ri 33-9 ). 

i. e. superior to Nature. 

Had it been otherwise, had the Soul been sub- 
ordinate to Nature, had it had no power to rise above* 
the circumstances, to create circumstances, no power to 
act on its own initiative, but had it always been forced 
to a particular line of action, which could be predicted 
as safely as the turning of the magnetic needle to the. 
north-pole, then all talk about the Freedom of the Will 
were at an end and with it would vanish, Moral 
Besponsibility, Moral Progress and Moral Education, 

Fortunality however, the Soul is the Great Uncou" 
ditloned, the Great Free. It is this fact that makes it 
a Spark of the Divinity, It is this Freedom that 
Dharmaraja Zarathushtra points out to his followers. 

—Gatha, 31-11. 

^ Where, Freedom of choice, has been given to 
the Will (^). 
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( 3 ) Kapila— a Zaratliushtrian ? 

Let us however revert to our theme. W e have 

seen that Dharmaraja Zarathushtra only introduced a 
modification in the principle of the three Gunas. The 
original conception is the joint heritage of the Indian® 
and the Iranians alike. In the Sweta {Swatara ^ 
Upanisad we find the beautiful S15ka. 
ersrf 

^rsrr: i 

3R2f: 11 

Nature, which is the great unborn (i. e. without 
a beginning or an end), and which is variegated in 
colours of red (Kajas) black (Tamas) and white ^Sattva) 
is bringing forth issues of diverse forms. 

* The attei^tion of the reader is drawn to an aspect of ancient 
Aryan nomenclature. 

The name of this Risi (author) is a compound of two words Sweta 
(white) and Aswatara (a colt). It may mean either (1) a person having a 
-white colt or (3) a person spotless as a white colt. 

The word has a family-likeness with the name Zarathushtra, 
which is a compound of two words (yellow) and (camel), 

a, e. a person having a yellow camel or useful as the yellow camel. It 
refers to one who has taken up the camel (the ship of the desert) as - the 
insignia of his mission, (cf.-the British Lion, the Russian Bear a,nd the 
American Eagle). 

Closely connected is the interpretation of the word Zarathushtra-tama. 
In later days the priests of Iran took pride and. pleasure in calling them a 
Zarathushtra-tama, i. e. a humble follower of Zarathushtra. The word 
however has proved a hard nut to many good scholars, who are obses'sed 
with the idea that the suffix ‘Tama’ has a superlative sense alone. It was 
difficult to reconcile how a humble priest could call himself the greatest 
Zarathushtra. (vide, The Treasure of the Magi, p. 198). These schoIa,pa 
should do well to remember that the suffixes “Tara and Tama” ‘have got 
the' comparative and the superlative sense, when added to adjectives onlyr 
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One unborn, (i. e. the Individual Self), is running 
after her (the pleasures of the senses) whilst the other 
unborn (the Personal Self) leaves her alone. 

It will be seen that of three colours ( red, blaok 
and white), attributed to Nature here, Dharmaraja 
Zarathushtra discarded the red and recognised only the 
white and the black — ^one a combination of all the rays 
■of the sun, and the other a negation of them all — ^the 
opposite poles in the world of colour. 

Take again the Suktas of the Bigveda. 
srqp 

% 3Tff^ TO 

— Rigveda, 1-163-4. 

There are they say three binding principles 
{ Gunas ) in the air, three in water and three on earth. 

as Hina-tara or Priya-tama. But added to nouns, they have got a dimi-- 
native sense,- as Asva~a horse, but Asva-tara-a colt; Vatsya-a calf 
"Vatsya-tara-a small calf; Goni-a sack; Goni-tara-a small sack (a purse). 
So Zarathushtra-tama means the least of the Zarathushtra, a humble 
imitator of Zarathushtra (cf. In Imitation of the Christ). 

It may also be noted here how all the Tirthankaras=Makers of Path 
(Aryan Prophets), have, in their designations, included names of domestic 
;a«iMnals, as indicative of the Higher Ethics of the fellowship of men with 
the lower creatures. Thus ‘Govinda’ and ‘Gautama’ have adopted the 
■*Cow’ and ‘ Zarathushtra’ the ‘Camel’, as the memento of this fellowship. 

Some fanatic MuSalmans have narjowed down the scope even of “the 
Brotherhood of Man” to that of the Brotherhood of Islam. They can hardly 
be expected to enter into the lofty spirit of the fellowship of all living 
creatures. This is how the slaughter of useful creatures, such as the cow 
und the Camel, is insisted on as an article of food. 
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Yet my Soul, you appear to be Varuna, himself for 
your noble origin is in Him. 

%?n?i sis ^ i 

sTi^ 

^ srf^^ n 

— Rigveda, 1-34-2. 

Three are the wheels in your Chariot, Twins, 
and there are three poles. You travel thrice by day and 
thrice by night. 

[ = from = aspect, to put on the aspect, 

= soul ]. 

This is the earliest form of the Sattva-Bajas-Tamas 
theory as found at the fountain-head of the Yedas. 
From this source it was borrowed by the Samkhya and 
developed into a system, and the other schools of 
philosophy then adopted ib. 

The theory of the original primordial substance 
assuming different forms under the influence of the 
Gunas (Forces), is only figuratively shadowed out in 
the Vedas. But the person whose unique genius grasped 
its importance and its implications, and built out of it a 
beautiful system of Philosophy, which gave a satisfactory* 
explanation of the cosmic process of Evolution, was 
Rishi Kapila. The massiveness of his intellect was' 
appreciated even in the Upanisadic age, and he was 
described as the chosen prophet of God. 

• * The word -used for soul is *' Arvan”, This is the same word “tTrvah**^ 
as used in the Gatha. This is as it should be— for Gatha is an intrinsic part, 
nf the Vedas. • - • ■ - - - ■ - 
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Kid I 

ii^r^rid ^ qmii 

— Swetaswatara Upanisad- 

God inspired Kapila with Knowledge and saw him 
flourishing. 

The theory of cosmic Evolution, under the influence 
of the Gunas, that he expounded, became known as 
Samkhya, from Sankhya or Knowledge 

eiTWtd ^fd i. e. that which explains completely.) 

Now Kapila seems to have been a worshipper of 
Ahura Mazda. 

Pancha-Sikha whose proficiency in the Samkhya 
system earned him the name of ‘a second Kapila’ ^ 

qjfdd gf^s^TT: Ksrrqidi^i 

— Santiparva, 218-9. 

has been called a disciple of ( Kapila, who is ) ' the 
worshipper of Ahura. 

t*.. ^ sTipr^ 

—Santiparva, 218-10. 

Who (Pancha-Sikha), the foremost disciple of 
* the worshipper of Ahura’, has been supposed to be living 
fbt'evef (in people’s memory). 

So that we come to know, on the evidence of the 
Mahabharata, that Kapila was an Asurij i. e. a wor^ 


* “The second leading authority of the Samkhya Philosophy ^ 
P%ncha-.Sikha,, who. may, have lived about the beginning of our era. 
Maddbnell — History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 393j 
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shipper of Ahura Mazda: And ‘Asura’, a follow of 

Asura, cannot here have a degraded meaning in reference 
to one who has been called a great sage (Parmarsi). 

This is so far as the Mahabharata goes. 

In the Baudhayana-Sutra, which work is earlier 
still, the same remark is repeated viz. that Kapila was 
a worshipper of Ahura Mazda (vide 1 1th Kandika,. 
2nd Prasna ), 

The word Kapila itself means ‘the camel colour- 
ed one.’ 

The system expounded by Dharmaraja Zarathushtra 
has also repeatedly been referred to as Samkhya. 

3^. — Gatha, 34-7. 

(He is) the master of the cycle, (both of pleasure?' 
and of pain) of pleasure and pain, through the wealth 
of the Samkhya, 

— Gatha, 48-3.- 

Which are the Secrets of the Samkhya, 

— Gatha, 48-12., 

Through thy Samkhya, Oh Mazda 

Be that as it may, there can be little doubt that 
the threefold division into Sattva-Kajas-Tamas, and 
the two-fold division into Spenta-Angra, are only 
different aspects of one and the same thing. 

* * The curious reader might also look up^ in Gatha, — 

49-9, (Pra-Samkhya), .. _ 4 ;,'V ' ' 'a' 
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Enunciation of these two forces— the forces of 
cohesion and diffusion, or the Dynamic and the Static, 
as we may call them — is not an imagination of the 
age-worn oriental brain alone. Whenever a comprehen- 
sive exposition of the 'cosmic evolution has been at- 
tempted, the conception has been found indispensable. 
Eor what else is the Hegelian Dialectic of Thesis, 
Anti-thesis and Synthesis, except Sattva-Rajas-Tamas 
under a German nomenclature. “Position^ Opposition 
and Composition, to use Hegelian expressions, go on 
in an eternal circular process”.* 

And if the Scientist were to ask “what is this 
superior Force, which thus forms, unforms, reforms, 
and transforms the various combination of atonic and 
molecular system by which the world is built up from 
its constituent elements?” the answer would be “It is 
Polarity.” And Polarity is only a Scientific term 
for the Primeval Principles of Zarathushtra. 

“Mann’s Dwandam (the eternal opposites), Plato’s 
^doctrine of the same and the other, or his Principle 
of the alteration of opposites, the Law of Action and 
.Re-action of Newton, the Law of Contrast of Ruskin 
-and Professor Knight, the Law of Compensation of 
Emerson, the Law of Polarity of Samuel Laing, the 
Principle of light and Shade of Madam Blavatsky, 
arfe all conaprehended and much more, in the simple 
Twitis of our Lord Zarathushtra.” t 

This is why Samuel Laing exclaimed: ''This and 
this alone, seems to me to afford a working hypothesis, 


* Eadha Krislina — Indian Philosophy, p. 38. 
t Wadia — The Message of Zarathushtra, p. 89. 
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which is based on fact, can be brought into harmonj 
with existing environment, and embraces in a wider 
synthesis, all that is good in our philosophies and 
religions^^ 

(4) The Ethical Significance of the Speiita Manyu. 

It should however be noted that the concepts of 
Spenta and Angra Manyu that is depicted above is 
a cosmical conception, and covers the whole range of 
our experience, and as such is wider in its application 
than that of the two Ahus (Selves) which are facts of 
human consciousness only (and whose scope thus is 
restricted to the Ethical Sphere alone).* 

Thus the Manyus are said to have brought into 
existence, the Dynamic and the Static Principles i. e» 
the whole of the creation. 

STci: 




A nd when these two Forces came together, they 
created, first of all, energy and matter, which ultima- ■ 

The Manyus say that they do not agree in their “ TJrvans ” as welL 

^^51 — 'Gatha 45—2. 

This will at least show that the conception of the Urvans ( Souls ) is a 
conception distinct from that of the Manyus. The two pairs are different 
and should not he confused, , v . , 
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iely entered iato the life of maO; and developed as Con- 
science in the righteous, and Maleficence in the sinful. 

For the same force, that expresses itself in the 
Material Sphere (Annamaya Kosa) Mobility, in the 
Biological Sphere, (Prana-maya Kosa) as Life, in the 
Animal world (Mano-maya Kosa) as Consciousness, in 
the mental plane ( Vijnana'-maya Kosa) as conscience, 
finds its highest expression in the spiritual Life 
(Ananda-maya Kosa) of the Saint, as Divine Love 
'(Prema or Seraoshem). These 

are the five Spheres of Existence in which the Vedanta 
Philosophy divides the whole of the nniveise,'''* and 
these are the five Fires, called (l) Baraji-Savang, 
{2) Vohu-Erayan, (3) Urvajista, (4) Yajista and 
(5) Spenista in Yasna 17th. t 

These cover the whole of the Existence. That is 
why the Gita says that there is nothing in the Uni- 
verse, hoAvever high or however low, which is outside 
the influence of the, three (or as they are classified in 
tflie Gatha, two) Gunas. 

^ gq: () 

" ^ — Gita, 18-40. 

There is no one in this world or in heaven, or even 


%rqr #?: 

—•Pancliadasi, 1-133. 

t Bilimoria— Zarath-oshti Bahbar, p. 97. 
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amongst gods, who is beyond the influence o£ these 
three natural Gunas. 

Thus the action of the Spenta and the Angra 
Manyu is not restricted to dead matter alone. They 
enter into the Plane of Life. 

— Gatha, 45-2. 

They are the principal forces of life. 

They enter into consciousness and exert their in- 
iluenee on the moral growth of the man. 

— Gatha, 43-6. 

As soon as Mazda, thy Spenta Manyu, enters into 
the sphere of soul, so soon do Self-control (Kshathram) 
and Conscience ( Vohu Manas) make their appearance. 

in the sphere of imponderable matter ( Ether 
find them divided as Light and Darkness, in the 
‘Material sphere as Mobility and Inertia, in the Biolo- 
gical world, they are Life and Death, and in sentient 
beings we would do well to recognise them as Know- 
ledge and Ignorance. 

But so long as we do not review these Forces in 
the light of the Moral Eeason, all that we can say Ts 
that there is a contrast, an opposition between them two. 
There is however no reason for us, to give preference to 
one over the other. There is no reason for us to extol 
Light at the cost of Darkness or to say that Life comes 
from God and Death from some other source. As has 
been said in the V eda — . . ■ • ^ . 
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^ ^ : 5 
f^%?T;u 

—Rig, 10-121-2. 

To whom would we offer oblation if not to that 
God, whose gift both Life and Death are ? 

As has also been said in the Gatha. 

— Gatha, 45-5»- 

Who is the skilful Weaver, who gives out both 
Light and Darkness ? 

But it is altogether a different thing when we look 
at the matter from an Ethical point of view. Eor m 
Ethics we are not concerned with the facts alone, we 
are concerned with their value. And we give them a 
value according as they are helpful or not, for our 
realising the Ideal, that we carry in us. 

Thus ethically considered “ an animal is a greater 
excellence than a stone, a man is a greater excellence 
than an animal, and the soul is a greater excellence than 
the body.” 

* The philologist would do well to note that hero is not the 
Interrogative Pronoun fei;, but it is a correlatve of ^ 1 ^ and is here quite ,* 
as good as viz “ To Him, whose gift Etc. ” 

This ^ was an old correlative of ^3]^, which has been lost in modern 
Sanskrit, So that in plaOe of of old, we now say 

. ■ ■ 

This ‘ ^ ’ is represented in the Gatha by ^ ^ ’ as we find in 
(48-9) or ^ (50-1), where there is hardly any interrogative 
sense. The regular interrogative in the Gatha is by ^ e. g. 

3^ (46-14) ^ 3T (46-7.) 
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And the greatest excellence that we know of is the 
human Personality. 

^ m m to ii 

— rXatha Upanishad. 

There is nothing superior to Personality. It is 
the summit, the pinnacle. 

Or as the Gatha says. 

— Gatha, 43-2. 

Give me then the best personality— the greatest of 
all excellences. 

There is however a greater excellence still. It is 
Mazda himself. 

He is the Good ( nothing else is ). . , 

Or as the Gatha says, 

^ ^ —Gatha, 4B-5. 

Thee alone, I found to be the Good, Oh Mazda 
Ahura. 

As however the highest excellence that is imme^ 
diately known to us, is Human Personality, Healisation 
of Personality has been said to be the End of our 
Life, whether that End is regarded as good in itself 
or only as a step leading to some further good. ( viz. 
realisation of God.) 

It is our duty to strive to achieve Personality, and 
to realise our Highest sdf. , 

‘8 ■■ 
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: As a matter of fact constituted as we are, we could 
not help doing that. 

. — Gita, IS-dO. 

Oh Kaunteya, that, which from delusion thou 
desirest not to do, even that, helplessly thou shalt 
perform, impelled by thine own nature inherent in thee. 

We could not help without feeling the Divine cally 
without hearing the voice of the conscience, because 
that is in our constitution, that is in our blood. 

■ STld — Gatha, 48-6.' 

Even at the first beginning of Life, Mazda Ahura 
has implanted in us the seeds of Righteousness. 

For it is in Him that our origin lies, 
irc^snsTffr 

STT 3it|^ —Gatha, 28-11. 

' From the sphere of the Many us, we shall return 
to Thee, to that condition, which was at the beginning 
of life. 

What then is it to realise Personality, and to live 
the life of the Highest self ? 

** It is to live in the universe that we occupy in 

o'Ur moments of deepest wisdom and insight. But to 

* However mucli one might like it, cf. 

(1) “ Conscience thus makes cowards of us all.” 

(2) “To sleep! perchance to dream, aye, there’s the rub.” 

— Shakespeare— Hamlet, 



Gfeen^-Prolegomena to Ethics, p. 104. 
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say fully what the content of this universe is, would be 
as impossible, as to understand Gom-pletely the world in 
which we live, and our relations with it.’' 

“ We can only know it by a reflection on it, which 
is its own action; by analysis of the expression it has 
given to itself in language, literature and the institu- 
tions of human life, by a consideration of what that 
must be which has thus expressed itself. 

In other words, we can hope to realise our Highest 
self only by all that is best in us— by always being at 
our best. 

As lias been said in the Mahabharata — 

5T mm. i 

— Mahabharata, As wamedha-l 8-6+7. 

“ The Sattva Guna is knowable, but the Personal 
self (Purus’a) is unknowable, i. e. it is unknowable, 
except through its expresson in Sattva Guna. " 

“ Those who are in the know, do not appreciate 
anything but Sattva Guna. Personality is inferred 
from the expressions of the Sattva Guna. ” 

Or as has been said in the Gatha. 

—Gatha, 2S-2. 

It is through Spenta Mauyu that Personality . 
to be attained. - 
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That is why the Gita calls Sattva^ the Path of 
Progress. 

^'4 K[5rei : 1 

—Gita, 14-18. 

They rise upwards who take to Sattva Guna, 
Those wdio take to Kajas remain stationary, while 
those who resort to Tamas Guna, go dowmyards enve- 
loped in vile qualities. 

Thus it is that Dharmaraja Zarathushtra prayed 
for Spenta Manyu above all other things. 

=^X 

— Gatha, 43~. 16 

Oh Ahura, Zarathushtra prayed for that Manyu,. 
Mazda, which is the Spenta-Most. 

^~3Tr5[f. 

' ' — Gatha, 33-12. 

Oh Mazda t give me- the Spenta-Most Manyu, with 
the greatest speed. 

It is to be noted that Spenta has been, used here 
in the superlative (spenista ), for it is not any relative 
good, for which Spenta is used here but the highest 
good, the summum bonum of life. 

It is thus evident' that when we approach the 
qiaestion from the point of view of Ethics, we can no 
longer remain indifferent spectators of the fight that is 
going on around us, always and in every sphere of 
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'Existence, between the two opposite forces of Light 
iind Darkness. We ought not to blink our eyes or 
shirk putting our shoulders to the wheel. We ought 
to enlist ourselves as * soldiers of the Salvation Array, ’ 
as active warriors on behalf of the Spenta Manyu, and 
throw ourselves in the very thick of the fight, in order 
to give the final quetus to the forces of Angra Manyu. 
It is only thus that we can create possibilities for the 
highest expression of the Self, or as we may call it, the 
Expression of the Highest Self, and which is the 
greatest excellence that we know of, the summum 
honum of our life. 

But this plain truth, simple though it is, Khwaja 
Kamaluddin of the Woking Mosque, in his arrogant 
zeal to prove that all the wisdom of the world is 
confined within the narrow limits of Arabia, fails to 
perceive: or even if he perceives, he distorts it in order 
to suit his missionary purpose. 

This is how he naivehj expresses himself: “ Dajr 
and Night, both of them are good and we cannot call 
them ‘pairs’ of good and evil. How curious it is that 
the very charcoal, which Dr. Haug, in his overzeal to 
explain the philosophy of the said Twins, declares to 
be the embodiment of the hurtful one, beoornes the 
mother of Eire, that receives all homage and worship 
from the followers of Zarathushtra. Death, in eontraat 
with Life, may seem to some an evil. But it is not so/ 
— Islam and Zoroastrianism. p. .65. 

Very true, but if Khwaja Kamaluddin bdieves in 
the philosophy that he pretends to preach here, wky* 
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does he take any trouble to revive Mahommedanisni^ 
instead of allowing it to die of inanition, like a simoom 
as it has passed over the desert ? It cannot be denied 
that a Theology which seeks to obliterate the Ethical 
distinction between Kight and Wrong, by holding that 
“what tempts us to Evil is, rightly regarded, working 
for our good”5j« is calculated to make confusion worse 
confounded. 


(5) Non-Proselytism — Denial of the Brotherhood of Man, 

But we forget that Khwaja Kamaluddin must 
needs find some flaw in the very rational philosophy of 
-Zarathushtra — however faultless in itself it maybe. 
-Eor otherwise there could be adduced no justification 
for Persia’s being compelled to exchange the Ethicalf 
Beligion of Zarathushtra for that of Mahommed.x 

Eamaluddin — Islam and Zarathustrianism, p. 87. 
t “ Others before him dreamed of a paradise, a very earthly paradise, 
indeed. He was the earliest thinker to make it ethical. He saw no houris 
and no wine cups in his abode of bliss.” — Moulton — Early religious Poetry 
of Persia, ps 73. 

• Another very important subject in which the Jews have been suppo- 
sed td’he borrowers, is the doctrine of the Future Life. Here there is no 
question that Zarathushtra taught an Ethical system of rewards and 
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But the cause of the ruin of Persia’s proud 
civilisation is not unknown to us. It was not in her 
following the philosophy of the Gatha, but in her not 
following it. 

The cause of the downfall lay in the people them- 
selves; not in the imperfection of the Religion preached 
by Zarathushtra. It lay in the tendency of the people 
to mix up the non-essential with the essential, contrary 
to the very Key-note of the gospel of Dharmaraja 
Zarathushtra. 

Thus if Mithra had not come to be worshipped 
along with Mazda, the Vendidad read more widely 
than the Gatha, Mani and Mazdak adored as much as 
Zarathushtra, if the Iranian’s had listened to the wise 
counsels of Dharmaraja Zarathushtra to stick to the 
principle of ‘'one Prophet and one scripture of 
pne God’S 

— Gatha, 29-8. 

Who alone^ Zarathushtra Spitama, has heard my 
directions. 

% fiiH 

3r«rr ^ ^ ^ 

a?Trs^ ^1:3^ erqtt —Gatha, 45~3. 

Those who do not follow the Scripture (Manthrem), 
us I teach and explain they will be losers in the 
ultimate. 

.. * Koran is the great bond of Islam. Ko matter from what race the 

convert may have come, no matter what language he may speak:, he must 
iearn in Arabic, and repeat by rote, portions of the Koran in every act of 
public worship. — Sell-Faith of Islam, p. 81. . ^ . 
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If the Iranians had realised the importance of 
National solidarity, 

• 3Tr erqr =^r. —Gatha, 30-9* 

, Stick to Organisation and righteousness.'^'* 

[ 5T[^?^=Organisation from ] 

) to gather together. 

A.nd that of military duty for the sake of National 
existence. 

— Gatha, 49 - 7 • 

^ What does a Brahmin or what does a Vaisya 
avail? He alone counts, who contributes to the 
military strength of the community. 

Then the history of the world would have taken a 
different colour. 

But that was not to be. The Iranians threw away 
to the four winds, the three great principles of National 
solidarity that Dharmaraja Zarathushtra had taught 
to them, viz. 

( 1 ) Unity in Essentials 
( 2 ) Liberty in Non-Essentials and 
(3 Charity to all. 

It is to bfe noted that not only were the essential 
ceremonials to be performed, b ut there was ' to be a 

Cf. 5«r TO jpssi^, WPff TO e'q TO iT=5Sff^”— " 

rtake shelter in the Buddha ( Prophet ), in Dhamnaa { righteousness ), and 
Bamgha ( organisation ),--whioh is the Holy creed of Buddhism. 
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iiniformity in the mode of their performance. For it is 
thus that a spirit de corps is generated. Thus unity 
in the Essentials, is at once the cause and the effect of a 
greater cohesion of the community. And for the self- 
preservation of the community in the struggle for 
existence, nothing else is so urgently required, as a 
greater cohesion, and a ready organisation, with its 
nucleus in the Church (Atash Behram). For the 
Church is the proper custodian of the national culture, 
and the physical symbol of the life of the confraternity. 
It is the outer expression of the inner cohesion, the 
receptacle of the fire of Nationalism. But the purposes 
of this institution are properly served, only when there 
is a feeling, the man exists for the church, and the 
church for the man. The church preserves the Essentials 
of the national culture for the benefit of the individual, 
and the individuals ensure the existence of the church, 
by regular attendance to it as the source of common and 
concerted action. Thus as a religious Institution, the 
necessity of the Church is supreme above all. For it is 
at the centre of all activity, the source of all inspiration, 
and the heart of the national Organism, It was the 
importance of the church that was emphasised by 
Dharmaraja Zarathustra in his references to Fire. 

3TI2W ^ — Gatha, 46-!f . 

God, Church and the conscience, are the real 
sources of strength. 

For, Fire here is not the old Fire God which 
is ‘Agni’ but it is changed to ‘Atas^ — the fire "of 
Nationalism. . . , 
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And though, the orthodox Parsi takes care to repeat 
the * Kem-na ’ hymn several times a day, he is utterly 
regardless of the importance and the significance of the 
-Church. The Atas Behram^ is to him nothing more 
than a private prayer-house, only larger built. The 
motive force of the Institution of Church, its power as 
the third Estate of the Realm, its influence in shaping 
the national movements are no longer there-the present 
Atas Beheram represents only the body of the institu- 
tion, the is gone. That it is at once the source 
and outcome of common activity, the depository and 
spring of national culture, seems to have eluded the 
attention of the Zarathushtrians. That is why the Fire 
temple is cut off from the main currents of national 
life, and used on rare occasions, few and far between.^ . 
It is to him, hardly anything better than a shop-keeper’s 
stall, where the people go for business only, and not as ■ 
a matter of duty; and such a shop again that the people 
can do without its supplies.! That is why the Atas’ — 
Viharam is not to the Zarathushtrian, indispensible, as - 
the Sangharam is to the Gautamiya, or the Masjid is 
. tO' the Moslem. That is why there is no identification 
of the interests of the Bastur and the Atas-Viharam. 

[ Closely connected with this is the problem of 
pilgrimage — pilgrimage to the Central Church which 
is the seat of the life of the Nation. 

* The Buddhists call their Church a ‘ Vihara But as uo importance 
■was laid on the life of the house holder, Fire which is symbolical of a house 
holder’s duty, was not kept there. So it was only a simple Vihara, not an 
Atash-V ihara. . .. - .j . ■ . ; • 

f “ Parsis manage to do without an Agiari even in places whore there ■ 
"are a fair number of persons qualified to stand before the Fire.” — Treasure 
of the Magi, p. 147. 
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This was referred to by^Narayana Zarathushtra in 

=^r — Gatha, 5 1-2 2 » 

I worship thee. Oh my great Friend, by singing 
thy name and going around^ thy temple. 

And pilgrimage is a natural instinct. What 
must have been the troubles, the Chinese Pligrims tooh 
to come to the birth place of Gautama. But how many 
Parsis are aquainted even in books, with the geographi- 
cal situation of the birth place of Zarathushtra ^ 

Compulsory periodical attendance at the local 
church, and anual gathering at the central church,, 
contributes not a little to the solidarity of the 

Muhammadians. t 

Thus the Church failing to function properly, 
there is no institution which can bring about a unity 
in the Essentials. 

Then again, an organisation to be effective should; 
not limit itself to any particular country, but should 
include all available units, -irrespective of the part of 
the globe where it comes from. “ Those who are not 
for us, are against us ” is not in a matter like this, 
quite an incorrect attitude to take. This brings us 
face to face with the problem of proselytisation, 

* Mazda having no icons, ‘ going round Mazda must mean going, 
round his temple. 

t As we pass from the daily congregrational prayer to the annual 
ceremony round the central mosque at Mecca, you can easily see how the?- 
Islamic Institution of Worship enlarges the sphere of human assoeiation,- 
— Iqbal-Six Lectures on the Reconstruction of. Islam, Pi 
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■wliich is very distateful to the modern Parsi.=^ All 
the same, it is sheer perversity to fail to see that 
Eharmaraja Zarathastra was a Prophet for the whole 
of the human race. He did net come for the ‘Jews’ 
alone, he had come for the ‘Gentile’ as well. He did not 
'bargain to minister for the Meccans or the Arabs 
He wanted to serve the whole of the humanity ;,X 
He had opened the gates of his Church to every one 
who was fit to come, and to every one who was willing 
to come, irrespective of his caste or colour, and 
irrespective of whether he was an Aryan or a Turanian, 

8Tt[r 

Trqsiiait 

H 

8T|d. 

—Gatha, 46-12. 

* “ But as to theii religion, they positively shrink from hearing it 
praised, lest haply the encomiast should be going to urge that they share 
the gift with others,”— Moulton-Treasure of the Magi, p, 240. 

(1:1 Koran~|g^ verse 91. 

( 2 ) “ Whether a universal Religion was the aim of Muhammad 
is a matter in which authorities are divided.”— Blair-Sources of Islam, p. 4. 

( 3) De Lacy -Islam at the Cross-Roads, p. 5. 

(4) "The Arabip Nationality was not the cradle, but the 
■fopundary-wall of Islam.”— Kuenen-Hibbert Lectures, p. 53, 

X It is interesting to note how the universal love of the Aryan-. 
Prophets, made the Aryans tolerant of others’ faiths. The tolerance 
-degenerated into an indifference of others’ faiths, and the indifference into; 
a positive distaste against proselytisation. 

The Sectarian spirit of the Semitic Prophets, developed into an into- 
lerance of others’ faiths. The intolerance found expression in a violent 
propaganda for proselytisation. 

In each case the opposite was the result gained. 



WhenevGr amongst the heathens of Turan or Chinas 
righteousness makes its appearance, material prosperity 
also increases, by virtue of a life of labour. Forthwith 
conscience comes to their aid and Mazda Ahura teaches 
them the way to bliss. 

~ of Turan. 

5f = of further China. 

We have got to look to the implicatoii of this 
Sukta. If we are interested in understanding the Gatha 
fully, we must do so with the help of the Rules of 
Interpretation for the Veda laid down by the Mimansd 
Philosophy of Jaimini. He says that a Sukta is either 
a Vidhi or an Arthavada.*--'’ That is to say, a Sukta 
always lays down some rule of conduct, wdiether it be 
directly (which is a Vidhi) or indirectly by implications 
(which is an Arthavada). . 

Now what is the rule of conduct laid down in this- 
Sukta ? It seems to be this: no one is to be denied the 
benefits of the Divine Dispensation of Zarathustra 
Narayana, simply because he does nob happen to be an 
Aryan by birth, simply because he hails from China 
or Turkey. That would be uncharitable, and suicidal top. 

“Any one — a fool or an idiot can be exclusive; It* * 
comes easy. It takes and signifies a large nature to be 
universal, to be inclusive. Only the man or woman of a 
small personal, self-centred, self-seeking nature is- 
exclusive. The man or woman of a large royal, unself- 
centred nature never is. - - " . 

# I— Jaimini Sutra, X 
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The larger the man or the woman, the more 
inclusive they are, in their love and their friendships. 
The smaller the man or the woman, the more dwarfed 
and dwindling their nature, the more they pride them- 
selves in their exclusiveness.” — Trine-In Tune with the 
Infinite, p. 97. 

But how did the Iranians follow the rule ? They 
did not only take no care to bring people of other races 
within the fold of Zarafchushtra's Church, but took 
. every possible care, that even any of their own kith and 
kin, if he perchance or per force, had strayed aside, 
might, for all generation to come be shut out from the 
Zarathushtrian confederation. And like the prodigal 
son, all the entries in whose account book are on the 
debit side, and none on the credit side, the community 
has well nigh brought itself to a state of bankruptcy, 
so far as its numerical strength is concerned. 

It has been said that the racial purity will be lost 
if a policy of free proselytisation is adopted. It is 
however apt to be forgotten, that as purity is wanted 
for the race, there is hardly any reason, for sacrificing 
the race from an obsession of the idea of an ideal purity. 
What does it avail if you gain the whole world and lose 
your own self.’’ 

' Then again the apprehension of losing the racial 
individuality, through proselytisation, is not founded 
on facts. The facts rather point the other way. In 
spite of all those people having adopted the creed of 
the Koran, the Arab is still an Arab, and the Turk, 
a Turk, and the Persian has not ceased to be a 
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Persian. The races are quite different, and their indi- 
viduality has not been lost. On J^the other hand, by 
keeping the doors open for the foreigners, the Arabs 
were better able to preserve their individuality, than 
what the Jews could do by closing the gates. In ex- 
pansion we live, in stagnation we die. 

One would do well to consider here the attitude of 
Umeyid Khalifa Timer. When the question of free 
■conversion to Islam was referred to him. He did not 
ignore the fact that many conversions were lacking in 
sincerity, but at the same time he saw, that if the 
children and the grand-children of these converts were 
brought up as Muslims, they would one day become 
as good, perhaps even better believers than the Arabs.” — 
Brownes Literary History of Persia, vol i. p. 235. 

How prophetically true these words came to 
be and with what a disastrous consequence on the 
civilisation of Persia. Such is the power of habit over 
human mind, that the forced convert of today is the 
voluntary champion of tomorrow, and himself forcibly 
converts others the day after. By the practical appli- 
cation of this psychological truth though Religion 
itself may have lost in glory, Muhammadianism 
•certainly gained in power.^ 

Let us however comfort ourselves with the assumed 
■superiority of our exclusiveness, but in the face of the 
-above Sukta, we have no right to say, that it was also 
the view of Dharmaraja Zarathushtea, no right to say 
that Narayana Zarathushtra failed to percieve, what 

* Sale’s Koran— Introduction, p, 38. ■ • - -.i 
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bis great successor Dbarmaraja Gautama, worked out. 
so splendidly, viz. the truth that the strength of the: 
Church lies in Samgha (organisation), and the strengtk 
of the Samgha lies in proselytisation. 

I 

%cr ¥f3B3n«ut i ” 

— Vinaya Pitaka-Mahavagga. 

Go ye, Oh Bhikshus and wander forth, for the 
peace of the many for the welfare of the many, for the 
benefit of the people. For their gain, their good and 
their happiness. Teach Dhamma, Oh Bhikhus, to 
men and gods. 

This is what Tathagata Gautama taught. The 
conduct of the modern Parsis, would justify an infer- 
ence, that Narayan Zarathushtra on the other hand 
told his followers, “ Take care, ye Dasturs, that you 
do hot commit the blasphemy of spreading my religion, 
—that would be an act of sacrilege. Your function is 
dniy to substract, but never to add.” 

Yet this had not been the state of things in the 
earlier days of the Religion. Leaving aside the mis- 
sionary spirit of Narayana Zarathushtra himself, 
without which there would not have been even a single 
conversion to the.Eaith> even in the days of the prose 
Gatha,— rthe ' Gatha ~ Sapta Samhati — the community 
used to assemble together,, to do honour to the misr 
slonary Atharvans, who used to go out far and wide in 
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order to preach the Beligion of Righteonsness. 
(Gatha-42, verse 6). For *‘the Missionary spirit is 
the one expression of the desire for unity and one 
•who believes his religion is morally bound to preach it. 


[ (6) Muhammad catches the Spirit of the Gatha. | 

I If the Iranians had kept up their missionary spirit 

[ alive and if they had stuck to the wise counsels of 

i Dharmaraja Zarathustra, and if they had not discarded i 

i the task of proselytisation out of a foolish regard for i 

the so-called purity of the race, then Hazrat Muham- j 

mad would have had no reason to found a new Religion . 

and long before turning up as the prophet of a new < 

i religion, he would have found himself along with his \ 

compatriots drawn into Zarathustrian church having I 

nothing neiw to preach. ** Islam has attempted td .do in | 

a, wrong way the work, that -Mazda Yasna ought to | 

have done in the right way. "f ■ j 

i For there is nothing noble in his system that one- 1 

does not find in the system of Narayana Zarathustra.X « 

As Dozy, the great Dutch Scholar, had remarked: It 
! was precisely its lack of originality, which favoured 

the spread of Islam in -Persia. , , ,, 

; ** Muhammad had certainly not foreseen the great 

; influence which his doctrine would have on the Persi- ; 

f ans. He did not know that he had borrowed many 

} Zarathustrian ideas, he believed that their source was 

I * Widgery — Comparative Study of Religion, p. 376. 

! t Farquhar—Modern Religious Movements, p. ,287, . ;; | 

I X Gangaprasad—Fountainhead of Religion, p. 1. „ 

] 9 

' 
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Jewish, and was unaware that the Koran was so to 
speak, a second edition of the Avesta. When the Persian 
Earathustrian, first studied the Koran, he found many 
•of his beliefs already there in a thin disguise — Ahura 
Mazda and Ahriman, under the names of Allah and 
Iblis, the creation in six periods of time, the angels 
and the demons, the innocence of the first pair, the 
forbidden fruit, the resurrection of the body, heaven, 
the bridge* between heaven and hell, over which the 
righteous pass, whilst the wicked fall from it. It was 
precisely this lack of originality, which favoured 
the spread of Islam in Persiaf’-Cland Eield — Persian 
Literature, p, 33. 

It should however be noted here that the remark 
of the Dutch Savant, that “Muhammad did not know 
that he had borrowed many Zarathushtrian ideas’^ 
must be taken with some qualification. § For the Koran 
was said to have been written down from the dictations, 
(morning and eveningt) of Salman, the Persianx and 
to consist of the tales of the ancients, (the Persians.)! 

“Moreover as the peninsula (Arabia) had been 
brought into contact with Persia — Yemen, the only 
fertile province of Arabia being ruled by Persian 
Governorsll at the time of the birth of Muhammed, which 

* Ohinvat, the name of the bridge in Gatha, becomes f’Sita’t as named 
in tte Koran, fox the Arabic has no ( oh=:==r ) — Sources of Islam, p. 88. 

§ Blair— Sources of Islam p. 82, 63. 

t Koran— Sura 25-verse 5. 

X .Koran— Sura 26-verse 105. 

$ Koran— Sura 31-verse 5. 

Sura 68TVCcrse 15. 

II Sale-Koran-.'Introduction, p. 38. 

Blair-Sources of Islam— p. 4. 
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'made him say that he was born during the reign of 
the Just king Naosirwan* — a knowledge of the Zoro- 
astrian faith, and of legends and folklore of Persia 
was current among the Arabst and Mahammud drew 
not a little of his teaching from this source. Again 
and again, his own town-folk, charged him, with 
repeating in the Koran, only tales of the ancients .”x 

“The formula-Bismilla har Rahman ur Rahim 
-—“In the name of the merciful and the compassionate 
God,” with which every sura of the Koran except the 
ninth begins, seems also to have been taken from 
.Zoroastrianism”§ nam-e Yajde Bakshaenda O 

Bakshayeshgar 0 Meherban*^ of the Khordeh Avesta). 

Then again “the Koran is a compendium of Talmu- 
'die Judaism”$ and Judaism, in its turn, represents the 
effect of the Iranian Culture, on the Semitic races of 
twestern Asia. ; . ^ 

“The Avesta is also rich in jDemonology, and 
must have exercised a considerable influence on Judaism 
during and after the exile to Babylon, where the Jews 
would come in contact with the Magi. Certainly post- 
exilic Judaism is markedly different from pre-exilic in 
■ its doctrine of evil II 

“There is no question that the post-exilic Judaism 
is markedly different from the pre-exilic.” 

Browne-Literary History of Persia-vol i-p. 166. 
t Koran-Sura 31~verse 5. 

X Blair— Source of Islam, Koran, Sura 68-p. 10 verse 15. 

$ , « „ p. 32. 

$ « „ „ p.55, ^ ■' 

il „ „ „ p. 46. 
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W hen it is added that the Jews were exiled to 
Babylon, where they certainly wonld be in contact 
with the Magi, the conjecture is easy, that they learnt 
their new doctrine from them/^* 

“SeYcral of the principles of the religion of Zara- 
thustra were incorporated in the religion of the Jew® 
and thence these principles have permeated the other 
■Semitic religions like Christianity and Islam. To this 
influence belonged the beliefs (l) in the other world 
(2) in the day of resurrection (3) in the day of reckoning 
(4) in the bridge of Judgment ( 5 ) in heaven, purgatory 
and hell. 

“The Jews after the conquest of Jerusalem by 
Nebuchadeazar, the King of Babylonia, were takem 
into captivity to Babylon. When Babylon was con* 
quered by Cyrus the Great in 538 b. o., the Jews were 
not only given liberty by this Emperor of Iran, but 
all the articles of gold and silver, which belonged to- 
their holy temple at Jerusalem, and which had been 

■ brought as a plunder to Babylon by the Assyrians,, 
were restored to them by him. Not content with this,. 
Cyrus helped the J ews from the state coffers of Iran 

■ to rebuild their ruined temples, and this story of their 
liberation at the hands of Cyrus is recorded in the old. 

; Testament itself in the Book of Ezra.^t 

Thus what from personal contact with Salman, 
" political contact with the Sassanian Empire.X and the- 
cultural contact (through the agency of Judaism) with- 

■* Moulton — Treasure of the Magi, p. 69. 
t Pour-e-i avood-Holy Gatha-Introduction, p. 23 
( Translated by D. J. Irani ). ' 

X Koelle — Muhanamad and Muhammadianism p. 13. 
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the civilisation of Cyrus and Darius, there is nothing; 
in the Koran, which is worthy and yet cannot be re- 
cognised as the effect of the Iranian culture. 

Asa matter of fact the fascination of Aryan Ideals 
Kad long ago taken root in the Semitic races, (partly 
as the effect of their political subjugation under the 
Aryans, ever since the dawn of history). In the time 
of Muhammad, the attetopt was made to assimilate 
Dharmaraja Zarathus’tra’s gospel in particular. A, 
harder task had not been attempted before, for Narayana 
Zarathushtra^s gospel, represented the highest perfec- 
tion of Aryan Ethical culture. To be in the world, 
and yet to be above it, to avoid no work and yet to be 
detached in spirit, to be in the thick of the fight and 
yet to be nonwiolent in mind, to ride in the whirl-^ 
wind and command the storm^\ was no easy thing. For 
without the limits of Vahistem Manah (Equality), 
liberty developes into license, and exempt from the 
restraint of Kshathrem (Defiance of pleasure), pure 
bliss degenerates into shameless sensuality. The pure 
monotheism of Zarathustra, his ethics of self-assertion, 
his militancy and non-asceticism, ante-idolatry and 
•non-ceremonialism are however all too prominent in 
the Koran to be altogether missed. 

We have no quarrel with those who would persist 
that Muhammad did not derive these ideas from 
Dharmaraja Zarathustra, and though he was ^ the Seal 
■of the Prophets he developed his religion indepen- 

* Koran — Sura 33-verse-40 ( seal=rlast one ) lays down as the order 
of Grod, that nobody after him should be a Prophet. Allah gave decison even 
^on much lesser points, such as that nobody could marry the widows of 
Muhammad ( Sura 33-verse 53). 
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dently of the previous Prophets; it is our business- 
only to point out that these ideas had been preached 
by Narayana Zarathustra milleniums ahead, that these 
are the Ideals which Zarathustra appealed for, and 
these alone are the ideals which appeal to a certain, 
type of character, in every age and every clime. 

For neither the endless ceremonials of Judaism,, 
nor the asceticism of Christianity, nor the idolatry 
of the Arabs, seemed to Muhammad to be quite so 
rational.*' It was just the type of character that was 
sure to find satisfaction in the gospel of Zarathustra,. 
and it w^as for these people that Narayana Zarathustra 
had preached his religion. Nothing stood in the way 
of Muhammad's turning a Zarathustrian. And Salman,, 
the Azami, was ready with his help. Muhammad even, 
declared himself to be a Hanif or a dissenter,! but 
the inclemency of the then Iranian custom, prevented, 
his identifying himself with the Zarathustrian cause, 
to which by his instincts he was naturally inclined,, 
and by the instructions of Salman, acclimatised. But 
the doors of Zarathustra’s Church had been, by the 
Sassanian Persians, closed against foreigners. And no- 
self-respecting man was likely to humiliate himself 
further by making vain requests. Thus Muham- 
mad was compelled, by the exclusiveness of the 
Iranians and by his self-respect to attribute his 
inspiration to the imaginary scriptures of AbrahamK 
while as a matter of fact the very real scriptures- 

Kodwell — Koran, p. 209, footnote, 
t « „ -Preface p, 9. 

' X (i) Koran-Sura 2-veTse 130. 

— Sources of Tslam, p. S2. 
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of Zarathustm ’vvere in existence and exerting 
their influence. 

For the * Suhuf ’ or the scriptures of Abraham, 
are admitted to be entirely lost and their contents 
unknown,* so that it was very easy for anybody to 
father on Abraham, any theory and every theory 
that he chose. 

Even at the time when the Koran was being 
composed, the Scriptures attributed to Abraham were 
not in existence.t Serious doubts were entertained 
about the nature of the doctrines of Abraham.x And 
Muhammad admitted that the Abraham of whom 
he spoke, was neither a Jew nor a Christian, but one 
sound in faith, who did not add gods to God.”§ There 
is a very persistent belief that by the Suhufs the Gatlia 
of Earathustra is meant.J All these make it more 
than probable, that it is to the spirit of exclusiveness 
of the Sassanian Iranians, that the rise and spread of 
Muhammadianism as a is due. And 

so long as the Iranians continue to be exclusive, men 
of a certain type of character, who stick to the rational 
school of religion, and are neither fond of ceremonials, 
or of asceticism, or of Idolatry— men who are spiritu- 
ally the disciples of Narayana Zarathustra, will always 
gravitate towards Islam, as they find the gates of the 
church of Zarathustra closed against them. 

* Sale’s Koran-Introduction p. 57. 

t (i) Eoran-Sura 3-verse 58, (ii) Hurgronje-Muliammdiaiiism, p. 40. 

X ' Koran— Sura 3-verse 59. ’ ■ 

§ Koran— Sura 3-verse 60, 

t Browne— Literary History of Persia, voi i, p, 113, 
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It is thus the exclusiveness of the Par sis that 
gave birth to Muhammadianism, and it is their exclu- 
siveness which sustains it even now. 


(7) Ceremonials for the Nation or the Nation 
for the Ceremonials ? 

Unfortunately the Parsis do not wake up to the 
consequences of such a suicidal course. They wanted 
to shut others out, and have ended by themselves being 
shut out. And it is all due, not to the inferiority of 
the philosophy of Zarathushtra, but to the vanity and 
and blindness of his followers. 

And this is quite in accordance with the Law of 
Nature. If you do not take care to level your neigh- 
bours up, they are sure to level you down. To fail to 
recognise the law, is not to evade its operations. It is 
only blindness. 

And what can be a greater blindness than to expect 
that the Peligion would flourish, and yet to discard the 
only .method which can lead to such a result. Such 
miracles do not happen — at least not in the present age. 
When a man is not up to the sacrifice, the sacrifice in 
sentiment, the sacrifice of the sense of an inborn 
superiority, that a missionary spirit involves, he does 
not really love his religion, at least more than he loves 
himself. There can be no doubt that his community is 
bound to lose, when it comes into an encounter with one 
that loves its religion better. It is high time that the 
Parsis should shake off* their lethargy, and at least 
Teclaim the lost Zarathushtrians to the fold again. 
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While the non-discript Bahaisin can gain inverts, it is 
preposterous to think that the Religion of Zarathushtra 
will have no response in the land of its own birth. The 
publication of the excellent volume of the Gatha by 
Pour-e-Davoud which begins with the holy name of 
Ahura- Mazda, gives the He to such a pessimism. 

Of course the large majority of the Persian 
Islamites are noio hostile to the cult of Zarathushtra* 
That could not be otherwise. Just as an adopted son, 
bears a grudge against the natural father, whose action 
compelled him to disown his natural filial affection, 
similar is the case with the Persian Muhammadian* 
His hostility is entirely due to his being denied for 
ever, any opportunity to claim Iran’s noble heritage 
as his own. A natural son of Iran, he is compelled 
to live the life of an adopted son of Arabia, and for no 
fault of his own. The sins of the fathers ^are visited 
on their sons. He is not given the chance of a 
repentance, the orthodox brother never calls him 
generously to take a share in the ancient patrimony. 
Though in the heart of his heart, in his subconscious 
mind, he yearns for it, it wounds his self-respect to 
ask for it openly, when an honourable participation is 
rudely denied. His heart revolts against the injustice 
of those, who want to shut him out from the wealth 
of his fore-fathers, and this revolt finds an expression 
in the apparent neglect, rather a detestation of the 
patrimony. It is just like a pique “ if you do not want 
me, I do not want you As a matter of fact, the 
amount of the dislike, is a measure of the inward han- 
kering, being inversely proportional to it. If the secret 
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hankering, would not have been there, theirs would 
have been a case of absolute indifference and not one of 
positive hatred. This and not the natural liberality of 
the Arabs, as Dr. Taraporevala would have us believe, 
accounts for the reason why the Persian Muham- 
madians have been more hostile to the Zarathuslitrians, 
than the Arabs themselves, or why the Indian Musal- 
man is more antagonistic to Hindu Ideals, than the 
Turk or the Egyptian. Thus the Suddhi movement is 
a double blessing; it blesses the community that takes 
in, and the individual who is taken in. The desire that 
ought to inspire the noble Parsi, is not merely to try to 
preserve the few Zarathushtrian families that still 
persist in Kirman and Yezd, but to try to bring the 
whole of Persia, back to the Church of Dharmaraja 
Zarathushtra again. The sooner, the better, the 
soonest, the best. Such an ideal is worth living by, is - 
worth dying for. 

Whatever else it may be the desire to reap 
exclusiuely, for a limited few, the fruits of the noble 
teachings of Narayana Zarathushtra is certainly not 
charity. Let not Parsis deceive themselves that the 
Dispensaries and the poor-houses represent their charity* 
If anything, they represent their vanity. Por the 
Parsis do not contemplate giving to others, the highest 
gift that is in their possession. 

n — Manu, 

Of all gifts, the best is the gift of Religion (Brahma)/^ 
Let us however see as to how the matter stood, 
with the next item, viz, Liberty in non-essentials. 

* The Religion of Zarathushtra, p. 145. 
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Dharmaraja Zarathushtra was well aware that the 
tyranny of non-essentials must be east off, if a nation 
was expected to devote its energy to healthy and rational 
purposes. Liberty in non-essentials-every body given 
the full scope of his option- is as much a necessity, as 
unity in essentials. He did not therefore mention a 
single ceremonial in the Gatha. Righteousness was 
the soul of his religion, and righteousness was the only 
thing expected of his followers. 

m ^ 

QTcI. 

5r3it% iT^T#. —Gatha, 33-2, 

Those who fight the evil in word, thought an^ 
deed, who work hard, and dedicate themselves for the 
good, they advance the wishes of Ahura Mazda and 
his pleasure. 

This was all that was required ot a foliow^er of 
Zarathushtra and nothing more. 

But how did the Sassanians receive this truth?' 
Why, they were amplifying the scope of individual’s 
liberty, by tabulating “ the punishments and mortifi- 
cations to be undergone for such sins as injuring a dog 
or an otter, in its various limbs. ” Religion had 
relegated its own function of teaching men his highest 
good in life, and had identified itself with the petty 
task of a customs official. ' ' 
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One wlio cares mHch for little things, has little 
-time to care for great things and coseqiiently, unity in 
Essentials, which is the cement that binds the different 
limbs of the nation together, slipped out of Iranis grasp. 

When man is not prepared to sacrifice his own 
interest for the welfare of the community, he is 
iollowing a suicidal policy; for it is the independence of 
the community that ensures the cultural indepen- 
dence of the individual. It is their devotion to their 
Samgha (called by them Khilafat), making it incum- 
bent for every individual to read the Khutba (allegiance) 
in the name of the head of the Church (Khalifa), in the 
weekly prayers, that the influence of the Muham- 
imadians as community is largely due to. 

As Zarathushtrianism was a living faith, the prac- 
tice was current in that Church as well. The long roll 
-of saints mentioned in the Eravardin Yasht, represent 
the respective Magha-patis ( lord of the confederation ) 
-of the day. 

[The confederation was known as Magha (51-11; 
-51-16, ) which is derived from the root ?ti;=:to be great- 
The high Priest of* the confederation was known as 
Magha-pati, from which comes the modern word Mobed- 
A member of the confederation was known as Magha- 
-vau ( Gatha, 51-15;. 33-7 ) or Majya ( Gatha, 31-17 ) 
-dr simply Maja ( 30-2 ). So that ” 

{ 29-11 ) means ‘ come for the man, come for the 
-confederation. ^ ] 

Love for the Community is engendered by com- 
,anon action and common privileges. Compulsory 
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periodical assemblage is very mucb aidful for the oney. 
and equality ‘in the eyeof bhe. church Law ^ for 


As the gospel of Zarathushtra was a living force to 
the community, we find none of the elements neglected 
in the Gatha. 

Thus congregrational prayers are referred to in 

— Gatha, 28-9. 

When we join together in the congregrational 
prayer. 

[ Both Panch ( five ) and Das ( ten ) are used even 
in the modern vernaculars, to denote the community 
at large. Cf Panchayeta public Board, Baser Katha 

^T“Bengali ) public topics. ] 

The practice of congregrational prayer ( ), wa»' 
an institution characteristic of the Iranians. 

In, Mahabharata, Kama sarcastically calls them- 
Dasamiya, of addicted to congregration prayer. 

— Karnaparva, 44-33. 

TTci;. 

—Gatha, 43-14. 

Myself along with all those, who, recite Thy prayer - 
together. , . 

Similarly special privileges for the castes were held : 
at a discount. 

* It may be .noticed that^ non-sacrificing , is tfio word by 
Whicii heathens ate described both here and in Gatha as well ( 46-12 
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^ SlflT 
3Tci: mm 

q%53;^ =^r gr# — Gathaj 33~3. 

It does not matter whether a man is a Vaishya, 
a Ks’atriya, a Brahmin or a V anaprastha. He alone 
is acceptable to Kighteousness and Conscience, who 
. excels amongst the virtuous. 

But by an irony of fate, in Iran under the 
Sassanians, { a. d. 226-651 ), Unity in Essentials was 
reduced to’ the minimum, the tyranny of non-essen- 
tials was raised to its maximum, and real charity 
which enjoins the gift of Religion, became a myth. 

The Persians heeded not the lessons of their 
Prophet, and the wild Beduins profited by them. It was 
just like what Rabindranath Tagore has said: 

# dWR 5%?: 

^ ^ sritiib 

^ ’£!%/ 

TWif i|^r 

‘ Hearing the voice of thy mouth, the beasts of forest 
will flock around, but in thine own house, the stony 
heart would noi melt. 

But the Persians halted and faltered and pre- 
varicated, whilst the unlettered Beduin imbibed the 
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tspirit of Dharmaraja Zarathushtra, under tlie guidance 
of Hazrat Muhammad and of Salman, the Azami.* 

And just as the intellectual wealth of a preceptor 
passes on to the diligent disciple, to the exclusion of 
the stupid son gazing vacantly on, the Arabs reaped 
the benefits of the lessons of Zarathushtra, while the 
Persians were idly busy in depicting the most correct 
•expatiation for killing an otter. 

That is what enables Khwaja Kamaluddin to take 
up a very patronising attitude and read to us a lecture 
on the beauties of the Koran. 

(8) Duty for Duty’s sake. 

Let Khwaja Kamaluddin exalt the glories of the 
Koran as much as he can, but let him not seek to find 

*(1) They say that these are tales of the ancients (Persians) that he 
has caused to be, written down, and they Were dictated to him morning and- 
evening. — Koran-sura 26-verse 6. i 

(2) Who, when our wondrous verses are recited to him, saith " Fables 
of the ancients.” — Koran-sura 68-verse 15. 

(3) And they turned their backs on him and said “ Taught by others,. 
possessed.” — Koran-sura 44-verse 13. 

(4) We also know that they say “ Surely a certain person teacheth 
him.” But the tongue of him at whom they hint isiPersian, while the Koran 
is in plain Arabic. — Koran-sura 16-verse 105. 

(5) We have made this Koran, easy for thee in thine own tongue, that 
they may take the warning, — Koran-sura 44-verse 58; Sura 19-verse 98. . > 

(6) Had we made it a Koran in a foreign tongue, they had surely said 
Unless its signs be clear, we will not receive it. What ? written in a for- 
eign tongue, and we the people of Abraham ? Koran-Sura 41-verse 44. 

(7) Moreover for man’s warning we have ■caned the Koran. — Koraii- 

■Sura 7-verse 43. 

(8) Thus then, a code in the Arabic have we sent down the 

Koran — Koran-Sura 43-verse 37. 

(9) An Arabic Koran have we sent down— Koran-Sura 12-verse 2; 
,S,ura‘39-yers6 29; Sura 42-verse 5 
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blemishes in the divine Gatha. It is enough that the 
Gatha should have been supplanted by the Koran. Let 
not insult be added to injury. 

‘ Might overcomes Right ’ and ‘ nothing succeeds 
like success. * For it is not unknown to the followers 
of Zarathushtra, that this fight between the power of 
good and evil, is manifest in every form of existence- 
Ihere is nothing which is beyond their influence, not 
excluding systems of religion even. 

And because Spent a and Angra forces enter into 
every form of existence, we have got our duties assigned 
in every sphere of life. There is nothing too low and; 
nothing too high for a Zarathushtrian to do. Wo 
ought to be as much mindful of killing a serpent, as of 
killing a tyrant. In both the case, it is the sama 
Angra Manyu that we are fighting, only in its different- 
manifestations. It is the same Chameleon-only the 
colour has changed. 

Thus the duties that a Zarathushtrian is called 
upon to perform does not lie in some ideal condition 
only. It enters into the work-a-day life. It is a daily 
and hourly fight with the evil one in the course , of his 
every day duties. He is not commissioned with the 
work particularly, of what may be called “ telescopic 
philanthropy but acquits himself honourably if he 
looks to the good of his immediate neighbourhood. 

^ ?rr 81^1^ 8?3it^r 

— Gatha, 50~3y 
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That man, who promotes, with the strength of 
!A.sha, the immediate” neighbourhood ^whlch the rogues 
are devastating. 

“ The end or ideal in morals is not to be conceived 
of as ‘ some far off divine event * , which is some day to 
come to pass. It is daily and hourly realised in the 
good act itself. The good is not something to he herein- 
after attained, it is attained from moment to moment in 
the good life itself* 

“The self is not merely related to society in general, 
but each particular self is related in a special way to 
the society in which he is born. He realises himself by 
enabling society, through him, to perform the particular 
function which is represented by his station and its- 
duties. 

The programme of a Zarathushtrian thus comes to- 
be, to do the Right, the Right alone, and tho Right 
always, in thoughts, words and deeds; Humata, 
Hukhta and Hvarsta. 

xTT — Gatha, 30-3. 

The conception is worthy of the Prophet who had 
flourished anaongst the most advanced of all peoples, 
viz, the Aryans, and therein too in the most advanced 
of all its branches, viz. the Iranians. Eons before other 
people had ceased to be mere brutes, the Iranian people 
had found out the correct Rule of Life and expressed it 
in the noble Asllem Vohu. The conception as well as 
the expression has not been excelled even in the 
Muirliead'— Elements of-Ethics, p.- 18?, 

10 
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twetitietli century. It could not be. For a straight 
line cannot be made more straight, a circle, more 
circular. 

^ erfer, 3t?ciT arf^cT 

Righteousness is the greatest good, and that, it is. 
There is a Rule of Life and it is in this, that virtue 
( is ) for the sake of virtue, the greatest. 

[ The glory of the Ashem Vohu ( Righteousness-is- 
good ) Manthra has suffered much on account of its 
defective translations. People have failed to grasp its 
latent beauties and have been inclined to call it 
‘enigmatic*-( Early Religious Poetry of Persia-p. 116). 
Let us see where the Enigma is 

( 1 ) = m'l + i. e. As'a alone. 

( 2 ) % ‘ Vohu’ like ‘ good ’ in English, is 

used both as a noun and as an adjective. 

In * V ahistem ’ it is an adjective meaning ' best ’ 
( in fact best is tbe same word as Vohista, abbreviated). 
' Iii ‘ Vohu ’ it is a noun meaning the good. 

Vohu Vahistem=Vahistem Vohu=the best good= 
the greatest good. 

(3) a?f^cf = ig. 

The sentence is complete without the addition of 
the verb Asti, ( is ) which, according to the idioms of 
the Zend, is generally understood. 

The reason why there is a divergence from the 
idiom, why the verb * Asti ’ is expressly stated and nofe 
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left to be understood, lies in tlie intention to place a 
greater emphasis on Asti i 

‘Asti’ expressly stated means not ‘is’ but ‘certainly 
•kVthat it is’. 

(4) 

The correct shade of the meaning of ‘Usta’ has 
mot been generally realised. It is translated as 
■^happiness/ 

It comes from the root ^ to desire (^f^=he desires.) 

Usta — means a desideratum, an end; the End of 
"Life or the Rule of Life. 

Failure to understand ‘Usta’ in this sense, has led 
to the imperfect appreciation of two other memorable 
passages of the Gatha, viz. (1) sthi? qflff Wff 

(43-1) — that alone is the Rule of Life which is the 
Rule for any body and every body ( 2 ) ^ 

(30-11) — that also determines what should be 
the Rule of Life. 

(5) 

‘ Usta Asti ’ affirms that there is such a thing as 
the Rule of Life. It anticipates the skeptic, and denies 
the reasonableness of a doubt about there being an ‘End 
of Life’ and a ‘ Rule of Life’. 

( 6 ) 

Usta is used twice; once with Asti (is), and again 
cwith Ahmai ( in this ). 

In the first there is a general statement that there 
is such a thing as the “ Rule of Life.” ' ^ - 
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lii the second, what that Rule of Life is isr 
concretely stated. It is said to consist ‘in this’ ( i. e». 
what follows). 

(7) ( and not ) in this i. e. in 
what follows. 

It has wrongly been translated as for that 

man*”. 

Apart from the peculiarities of Vedic Grammar,,, 
the use of the 2nd. or the 4.th. bibhakti in a locative 
case, is not unknown in Panini. cf. 

4-4-46. 

(8) = that (conjunction) 

(9) sTNitf for the sake of Asha- which is the 

greatest (good). 

(l 0) 3T^= The fff ‘ alone ’ is properly to he 

taken along with Ashai im — for the sake of 

Righteousness alone. 

We fail to see where the enigma is. It is certainly 
not in the Mantra ]. 

^ ' “ Duty for Duty’s sake” is a noble truth. It is 
the Categorical Imperative ” of Kant. It is not a 
hypothetical imperative like other things — for duty is 
not conceived as a means to some other end, it is an 
End in itself, imperative in its own right, — the Cate- 
gorical Imp^ative. ^ 

Virtue is its own reward”. And this is the truth 
that Ashem Yohu teaches, and clothes in a language 
which is not less fopeful than when Tennyson said “To- 
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do the Right, because it is right were wisdom in the 
scorn of consequence.” 

This is the Rule of Life that has been subsequently 
developed in the Gita, as Niskama Karmayoga ( 

The Ashein Vohu stands second to none in the 
mnctity and the sublimity of its essential truth. 

Dharmaraja Zarathiishtra appreciated its value 
fully, and laid down in the holy Honover, rules for the 
'practical realisation of this Ideal of virtue for 
virtue’s sake”. 

The Honover only lays down how Asha is, to be 
realised. It is to be realised with the help of the 
conscience But conscience is no good unless 

its dictates are carried out in practice ( 
and for the dictates of conscience' to be carried but ih 
practice, the thing that is essentially necessary is Selt* 
Control [ ]. Control over deeds, over speech^ and 

■over thought. 

This do’ — ‘Ay, there’s the rub’. To regulate 
action is hard; yet good upbringing, a favourable 
«environment, and a healthy ambition, have enabled 
multitudes to win a tolerable success. To set a w^ob 
on the lips is far harder; yet here again, every decent 
community imposes sufficient restraint, to enable any 
one who cares for public opinion, to avoid the evil 
generally, and a kindly disposition will produce a crop 
of positive good words in many lives. But to rule -the 
thoughts — what strength of resdlutiori, what conviction 
of future reward, what fear of , retribution ever availed 
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to bring Thought up to the level, which the Gathas: 
themselves imperiously demand, when interpreted by 
the spirit of the Prophet who lays down his law therein 1 
Alas, there is none righteous, no not one. 

Yet difficult indeed even with the ‘ sanctions ^ of 
the hope of future reward or the fear of future retribu- 
tion — Semitic Ideals, whether conceived in a refined 
spirit as by Jesus, or in a grosser spirit as by others. 
But the noble Ideal of Aryan Zarathushtra was higher 
still. It was not virtue out of hope or fear (whether 
present or future) — it was virtue for its own sake, 
virtue out of love: 

“ To do the right, because it is Bight ” and not for 
any other cause. 

And the love of virtue was to express itself in good 
thoughts, good words and good deeds — Humata, 
jHukhta, and Huvarsta. 

To teach the highest lesson of Duty for Duty^s^ 
sake” is the true function of religion. A religion 
hardly deserves the name, and is scarcely distingui- 
shable from Fetishism if it fails to bring into prominence- 
the root principle of the saintly life, that duty is to be 
performed for the sake of duty. If we take to right- 
eousness, only in the expectation of a future reward, 
then what we really pay homage to, is not righteousness, 
but that future reward. We have dragged down 
Bighteousness from its highest dignity as the supreme 
End of our life, to a . position subordinate to that of. 
the future reward. We have substituted the God of 

.. , -t Motilton— Treasure of the Magi, p. 203. 
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Highteousness, for the Idol of the Reward-we have 
degenerated religion into idolatry. This is exactly 
■what the Deva-Yasnishad done. Religion was supposed 
to be only another name for the performance of 
elaborate ceremonials, which ensured varied happiness 
in heaven. The conception of God, as the God of 
Righteousness, had been entirely lost. Thus Dharmaraja 
Earathushtra felt himself called upon to propagate the 
conception of Mazda as the God of Righteousness. 

W — Gatha, 46-16.' 

“In which exalted abode (of As’a), lies Mazda, 
the Ahura.” 

And to exchange Mazda Yasna for Deva-Yasna. 

The Anti-Deva-Yasna propaganda, should not 
however be considered as quite foreign to Indian 
Sentiments. t , ; 

Dharmaraja Govinda, the spiritual successor of 
Dharmaraja Zarathustra,* caught the idea and preached 
it in the Gita. 

I — Gita, 7-23. 

The Deva-worshippers get to the Devas;! and 
those who worship me ( Mazda ?) come unto me. 

The non-recognition of the Highest End ( in its 
true Character ) as the Highest End, and the relegation 

* The reader will kindly note how “Narayana (Zarathustra), the 
Originator of the Bhakti cult, was succeeded by Vasudeva (Govinda) in 
the exposition of that philosophy and how ultimately these two prophets 
Harayana and Vasudeva came to be identified.” — JRadha-Krishnan — Indian 
Philosophy, p. 492-93. * ‘ ^ 

t The plural in the Devas (polytheism) and the singular in Me 
{ Monotheism ) is also worthy of note. 
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of it to the subordinate position of a means to some 
further end, and the consequent substitution of a shadow 
for the reality ^ constitutes the very essence of Idolatry. 

This form of Idolatry, viz. the degradation of the 
Highest End to a lower berth, and the substitution of 
it by some low pursuits, ( which are elevated to its 
place) being subtler than the other and the commoner 
form of Idolatry, viz. where a doll is worshipped as the 
image of God-^an unworthy object given the honour 
that is due to the Highest Being — often escapes the 
notice of the unthinking. But this was far from being 
the case with Dharmaraja Zarathustra, who was ever 
watchful that the importance of Righteousness as the 
Highest End of Life, does not suffer and that no lower 
ideal gets the better of our Highest End. He thus 
went even so far as to dictate that the worship of Mazda 
and his Prophet, were necessary only for the purpose of 
realising the Highest Ideal of As^a. 

3?«rr ^ 

Just as God is to be worshipped, so is the Prophet, 
only for the sake of Righteousness ( only for the 
attainment of Righteousness ). 

The dignity and the glory of As’a, as the only End 
•of our life, could not be stated in stronger terms, 

" " The story of the vehement protest of Dharmaraja 
.Zarathushtra against Idolatry — not the worship of God, 
but the Deification — — Gatha, 30-6) of a lower 
object — has^ sometimes been misconceived. Thus the 
•denunciation of image-worship is almost an obsession with 
some Scriptures, But if one recommends virtue, only as 
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^ means for the attainment of win^ and women in the 
heaven, he allotts to, virtue oiily a secondary position, 
and makes wine and women the ultimate objects of life. 
Chastity, to him is only a worldly virtue. One can 
a.fford to dissipate to his heart’s content, so soon as he 
is translated in heaven. Such Scripture therefore has 
no reply to give to one, wh-o would argue like Omar 
Khaiyam, 

srw sh 55^-iT 

f m.r sir, a 

The goblet, the mistress and the lyre, these three 
I want in casl>payment now, and you, by way of credit 
payment, in heaven. This is the only difference between 
you and me. 

But such is not the case with Zarathushtra. ‘‘With 
all due honour to him, who could die for opinion’s sake 
how was it, or how could it be possible for Jesus to 
announce a better or a purer doctrine t than that so 
often repeated by Zarathushtra, his predecessor, viz. 
good thoughts, good words, and good deeds ? Do not 
those three things embrace all there is or could be in 
any religion ? Narayana Zarathushtra had enjoined 
Righteousness for the sake of Righteousness. A man 
was required to be righteous simply because it was' for 
him the highest life to live, the only life that is worthy 
of the Higher Self ( Haurvatat ) implanted in us. 
There is nothing superior to righteousness, nothing to 
which righteousness might be considered as a means, 
nothing which was to be attained with the help of a 
temporary period of righteousness. 

* Wlaitney— Zoroaster, the Great Persian, p. 170. 
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This is why Dharmaraja Zarathuslitra did not 
propose to make men chaste by the allurement oi aiL 
unchaste future, to make men temperate, by a kind 
of intemperance He exhorted Chastity for its own* 
sake (ei'5fti3L«r?T^“-Gatha, 9-10) — Chastity in Thoughts^ . 
Words, and Deeds. 


(9) Humata, Hukhta and Hvarsta in Dhammapada. 

The holy triad of Humata, Hukhta and Havarsta 
brings before us the vision of another great Aryan 
Prophet who had defined the duties of life in almost . 
identical terms — Samma Ditti (^WTI Samma Vacha 

^1=^) and Samma Sankappo ( 5En=TrT w^r). 

— Dhammapada, 25-2. 

Be well-disciplined in your body (deeds), well* 
disciplined in your words and well disciplined in mind 
*i~well disciplined everywhere. 

And who knows that when Dharmaraja Gautama 
was teaching this discipline, and preaching it to be - 
“ the lessons of the Rishi ” he had not the Great Rishi 
Eatus Zarathushtra Spitama in his mind ? 

" ' — Dhammapada, 20-9.. 
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Have control over your speecH and control over 
your mind. Do not do with your body, anything wrong* 

Keep all these channels of duty pure and thereby 
follow the path pointed out by the Eiahi. 

For wonderful is the similarity between the- 
Tantra^ ( Beligion ) of Gautama and the Tantra of' 
Zarathushtra verging on an identity, — so far as the - 
practical course is concerned. Learned scholars have- 
attempted to trace the origin of Buddhism from the 
Samkhya Philosophy .*[“ But the claims of the Iranian 
Veda does not seem to have attracted the notice that 
it deserves. 

In the sphere of material civilisation, Dr. Spooner 
has tried to establish a connection “ between the two-* 
great Prophets whom the Indo-Aryan stock has given 
to the world.^' From ‘ Maga ’ and ‘ Magadha ‘Murvaj 
and ‘ Matjrya *Saka’ * Sakhya Sinha ’ and 'Saka-dwip- 
Brahmins’ of the Bhavisya Puran, the sun, the bull, 
the branch and the chaitya on the early Mauryan coins,, 
from evidences of Solar worship which so abound in 
Buddhism, Scythian Stupas, and Belie Worship, 
rejection of caste system and introduction of Mithraic' 
cave, he makes the inference that Dharmaraja Gautama, 
a member of the domiciled Iranian or Magian eom' 
munity, at length brought under Hindu influence, steps 
forth from this Magian body in the direction of the- 

* To translate ‘Dharraa’ as ‘Religion’ is a popular mistake. Dkarma, 
like Asa (®fTr) means Moral Order or Righteousness. The proper equivalent 
of Religion is Tantra (?l^-system). 

t ( 1 ) Radlia Krishna— Indian Philosophy, p. 472. 

( 2 ) Macdonell— History of Sanskrit Literature, 390-395. .... 
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.Hindu world, seeking through the medium of an 
JEndianised Zoroastrianism, to unite the two communi- 
ties into one single whole.” — Moulton-The Teachings of 
Zarathushtra, p. ,94. 

Though one does not feel inclined to go the whole 
way with Dr. Spooner — for there is considerable 
•difference between the Ahimsa ( non-violence ) cult of 
^Gautama and the Asis ( Beneficence ) cult of Zara- 
thushtra — there is no doubt that these two Supermen 
are the two Prophets of one and the same culture. 

; Not to speak of the famous triad of ‘‘good thought, 
■good words and good deed ” Tathagata Gautama seems 
to have borrowed some of the terms of Narayana 
.IZarathushtra’s Gatha. 

Thus he also calls his system by the name of 
:Bamkhya. 

55^ =21 qrq 1 * 

55l% H I 

— Dhammapada, 19-12. 

; Qne who tides over Right and Wrong with the 
of Discipline, and lives in this world in the strength 
i^of the Samkhya, he is the real bhiks’u. 

^wtur qfQ5t 

5T (1 

— Dhammapada, 5-11*. 

. * Brahma means Law, the Moral Law; means practise. Brahma, 

Charya-means following the Law. Need not necessarily mean Celibacy.. 

For the meaning of Brahma as a Law see Amarkosa. ^ 

^ : ” 
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I’rom montli to month, the fool takes his food^. 
measured by the point of the kusa grass ( L e. as small 
a quantity as possible). He does not know even a 
sixteenth part of the Dharma. 

In both the systems one of the terms used for 
Salvation is ‘ Akrita’ ( i. Oi a state which is not to- 
be invented, but only discovered. [sT = not, = done,.' 
not made i. e. pre-existent]. 

Thus we find in the Gatha — 

fr 5fi- —Gatha, 48-2. 

With the help of ‘the best in his life* he attains^ 
Salvation — the unproduced { original state ). 

[ = arigcr ; of the life 

g^ = by the best 

‘ Salvation ]. 

Without the help of the Dhammapada, we oould, 
not understand the meaning of the term a^ 

Salvation. . 

— ^Dhammapada, 7-8. 

One who is not easily led. astray, who knows the 
characteristics of Salvation ( Akrita), who does not rest 
in idleness, and who has given up all hankering for 
pleasure, he is the best of men. 

^ sTTIFr I ^ 

Dhammapadaj 26-1*- . 
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Knowing tlie end of all desires, you will get 
^Nirvana* (Akrita), Oh Brahmin. 

But more significant is the use of the word Vinaya 
<(f^) to denote a code of Morals, as in ‘Vinaya Pitaka' 
■one of the three Pitakas (baskets) which form the 
Buddhist Scripture. The usual Hindu word for such 
a code, is Dharma Sastra, or Dharma-Anusasanam, 
But Gautama^s departure in using a special term 
•*Vinayana’, vividly recalls to our memory the line of 
the Gatha. 

—Gatha, 81-4. 

With whose help, I shall repel the Druj. 

So that Vinaya Pitaka is really that code which 
helps us to repel the Druj — -to subjugate the Lower Self. 

But even if opinions be divided about the influence 
of Zarathushtra’s cult on the original Hina-Yana 
) school of Buddhism, there is little room for 
■ doubting that the subsequent Maha Yana ( ) 
school owes its birth entirely to the influence of Zara- 
.thushtra’s Philosophy. 

The Hina-yana School was an individualistic creeds 
limiting its scope to the dogma of Ahimsa alone. But 
the Mahayana school adopted wider outlook, a socialistic 
point of view and changed the creed of Ahinsa into 
-one of Asis. This is why it called itself the Maha- 
yana or the Larger Path, as compared with the other 
.which was called the Hina Yana or the Smaller Path. 

* It may be noted that the meaning of the word ‘Akrita’ in the 
Dhammapada, as salvation, is the accepted meaning and no other meaning 
is possible. It is not like the interpretation of ‘Akeretis’ of the Gatha, 
which may be considered by some as my misinterpretation. 
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That the Maha Yana School took its birth at 
Taxila,’'-*' the borderland of Hind and Iran, and under 
the patronage of Kaniska,t the common Emperor of 
Hind and Iran, and whose coins illustrate Avestan 
legends, are facts too significant to be passed over. A 
more important fact is that an individualistic philo- 
sophy, left to itself, was not likely to develop into a 
socialistic system, without the influence of some 
other culture. 


(10) The Panch-Ratra Zarathushtrian Gives 
to India the Bhakti cult. 

Lokamanya Tilak, the Sankaracharya of modern 
India, in his monumental work, the Gita-Rahasya, has 
traced the origin of the Maha-Yana School to the 
impact of Buddhism with the Paneha-'Ratra seot^ 
'Originally founded by Rishi Narayana. It is unfortn* 
mate that he was not spared to give more attention td 
the study of the Tantra of Zarathushstra, and prove, 
what his massive intellect alone could have done, that 
the Rishi Narayana of the Mahabharata was no other 
than Ratus Naroish Nara ( a man amongst men ) of 
the Gatha ( Yasna 48-10 ). 

For it is to be noted that the word “ Narayana ^ 
does nob occur in the Vedic Texts. It is for the first 
time to be met with in the Sata-patha Brahman, X 
where also it occurs in connection with a description of 
the Pancha-Ratra Sect. As there is considerable 

* TUak— Gita Rahasya, p. 582, 
t Rhys Davids — Buddhist India, p. 314 
^ Radha Krishnan— Indian Philosophy p. 493. 
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xesemblanoe between the special rites and creeds of the 
Paneh-Ratra Sect, and those of the Zarathustrian cult, 
there is reason to believe that the Zarathustrian School 
was known in ancient India as the Pancha-Ratra School. 
The description of the founder of the school as Naroish 
Nara — ( A man amongst men — the best of 
men ) was borrowed into India. But the two units of 
the word were fused together, and a new word was 
coined from the same base ‘ l^ara and keeping the 
meaning intact. It came out as ‘Narayana’ — the- 
Greatest Man. 

Our attempt to hold that the Naroish-Nara of 
the Gatha is the same person as the Narayana of 
Satapatha Brahman, t would rest on insecure found- 
ations, if it were based merely on the resemblance 
between the two sounds ‘ Naroish Nara’ and Narayana*' 
( which might be a matter of mere accidence onlyt ) and 
if it failed to take note of all other available facts 
about Rishi Narayana. 

- ' The chief sources of information for this school, 
are the 'Narayaniya Seetidn of the Mahabharata (Santi 
Parv’a-— cli. 349 ), the Sandilya Sutras, the Bhagvata 
Puiana, the Pancharatra Agamas and the worts of 
Alvars and Ramanuja. The Narada Sutras and the- 
Sandillya Sutras are later than the Mahabharata and 
the Bhagavata, since the former mentions Suka and 

* , Lh the Gatha, Dharmaraja Zarathustra addresses his Personal Self, 
his^Real Self, as ‘Naroish Nara’. In the Satapatha Brahman also, ‘Nara..- 
2 ;diSa’ means the Personal Helf, the Higher Self. 

t Just as one might say that Mahdmmedq)Icked up the idea of his- 
being the friend of God, on hearing from Salman, the Gathic Text 
■“Mehamaidi Hus Sakha:^a33a”-~46~13 ‘Sakha’ means a friend. 
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Vyasa, and the latter quotes freely from the Bhagavat 
Gita. Thus our chief source is the Narayaniya section 
of the Mahabharata. 

In the Narayaniya section of the Mahabharata, is 
found the story of Narada’s visit to Badrikasrama ( to' 
the North-west of India ) to see Nara and Narayana. 
Finding there Narayana performing some religious 
rites, Narada with a perplexed mind, asked whether 
there was anything, the supreme Lord* had himself tO' 
worship. . Narayana answered that he worshipped the 
eternal spirit, his original substance. Eager to see it, 
Narada goes to Sioeta-dwipa, where the great Being 
tells him, that he is not to be seen by one who is not 
absolutely devoted to him. The religion of Vasudeva 
is explained to Narada. Vasudeva is the supreme 
soul, the internal ruler of all. Living beings are 
represented by Samkarshana who is a form ( Vyuha^) . 
of Vasudeva. [The Mahabhairata suggests that different . 
views were entertained about the number and nature 
of the Vyuhas or Forms. The story of Uparicarvasu, 
rotated by Bhisma to Yudhishthira, knows nothing of 
the theory of Vyuhas of forms ( Santiparva 348. ) ] 

Upacharitavasu had adopted the religion of the 
Pancharatra system, originally promulgated by Chitra- 
sikhandins. This system was expounded by the Rishis, 
in the presence of the great Lord who said “ you have 
composed a hundred thousand excellent verses, which 
contain rules for all the affairs of men, and are in ' 
harmony with the Vedas, and lay down precepts about ' 

* It should be noted' tkat Nar^acna had already been Deified, as is " 
the case with Krisna, in many passages of the Mahabharata, *: ; 

11 
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the religion of action as well as that of contemplation. 
This Sastra will be handed down from person to person 
nntil it reaches Brihaspati. From him the king Vasu 
< Vistasp ? ) will obtain it and become my devotee.” 

King Vasu performs a sacrifice of horses in which 
Brihaspati acts as priest, and Ekata, Dwita and Trita 
act as overseers or Sad&sjas* animalis killed on 
the occasion. 

From it two things are clear that the Bhagavata 
( Panohratra ) religion is a, monotheism and its way of 
ealvatlon is devotion or Bhakti. Slaughter of animals 
is avoided. The religion inculcates a eomUned pursuit 
of BhaMi and harma. It does not demand aseetio 
renunciations 

It is a monotheistic of Ekantika religion. The 
names Narayaniya, Sattvata, Ekantika, Bhagavata and 
Pancharatra are used as equivalents. 

We cannot be sure that we have an account of this 
religion in its purity even in the Narayaniya section of 
the Mahabharata, for the ^edic adaptation seems to 
have begun even then.— Kadhakrishnan— Indion 
PhiZosoph 2 / pp. 490-496 (Extracts). 

I have quoted extensively from a book, where there 
is not the slightest reference to Zarathustra, and 
therefore not the ghost of a chance of there being a bias 
in favour of a "pet theory* Let the reader judge for 
himself whether he does not find a striking resemblance 
with the Zarathustrian creed, in some of the essential 
features. 
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The origin of the sect was in sweta— -dwipa, some- 
where outside India. Presumably the people had a 
whiter skin — and may have something to do with 
Spitama, the white. Its monotheism was so rigorous, 
^as to earn for it the name of Ekantika or Ekayana 
( one-pointed). On account of its emphasis on Sattwa 
‘Guua (or Spenta Manyu) it was called the Sattwata 
rgystem. Its chief feature is devotion or Bhakti,* for 
which the conception of a Personal God, as against the 
Impersonal Brahma of the Upanishad, was necessary. 
Probably on this account, as well as from its coming 
from outside of India, it was for some time cousidered 
as unvedic and even Non- Aryan, j Its ideals were anti- 
ascetic, and it did not permit of slaughter of animals in 
rsacrificial ceremonies and enjoined a high order of purity. 

If Zarathustrian customs were to be described in 
an Indian book of that distant age, it could not have 
been described in other terms. It should also be 
^remembered that the original Zarathustrianism must 
•have undergone considerable changes by the time the 
Mahabharata also might not have the fullest acquain- 
rtance with all the facts of the Zoroastrian creed. 

Making allowance for all these factors, the des’'^ 
. cription must be admitted to be largely applicable to 
-the customs of the Zarathustrians. 

On the other hand, we know of no other sect of 
the age, to whom the description may be said to be 
-applicable. We know of no other races, on the borders 

• Macdonell — History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 403. 

t Eadhakristinan — Indian Philosoph.y,.p. 498. ^ v 
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of India, who had, in that age, reached that standard 
of moral consciousness, as the above description of the 
sect would tend to imply. 

Of course some occidental scholars see the influence 
of Jesus Christ in the formation of Pancharatia cult. 
Under whatever name it be called, there is no doubt 
that the religion is a very old one, perhaps as old as-: 
Buddhism itself, if not older, but since the Narayaniya 
section in which the religion is described speaks of 
Narada's adventures in the Svetadwipa, or the white 
island, where the residents were ekantins or monotheists, 
it is sometimes argued that the monotheism is borrowed, 
from Christian sources.’* Dr. Seal says: “This Narayaniya 
record, in my opinion, contains decisive evidence of an 
actual journey or voyage, undertaken by some Indian. 
Vaishnavas to the coast of Egypt or Asia Minor, andi 
makes an attempt in the Indian eclectic fashion, to include 
Christ among the Avatars or incarnations of the supreme 
spirit Narayana, as Buddha came to included in a later' 
age/**. Weber is of the same opinion.! Lassen agrees with 
it. He thinks it probable that certain Brahmins might 
have learnt to know of Christianity in a land lying to 
the noxth'west of their mother country, and might have 
brought to India some Christian tenets. He believes 
however that this land is Parthia, where ‘‘ the tradition, 
that the apostle Thomas had preached the gospel,, 
isold.’*§ 

* Vaishnavism and Ohristlanity p. 30. 
c t Indian Antiquary 1874. 

§ Kadhakrishnan — Indian Philosophy, p. 499. 
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We can attribute the verdict of these learned 
.‘scholars only to their ignorance of the Zarathushtrian 
creed and their predilection in favour of Christ. Such 
is their concern to find the hand of Christ, that even it 
be in Parthia, still it must be the Christian doctrine 
that was learnt, as if the Parthians themselves had 
nothing worthy to teach. Then again, a journey or 
voyage is said to have been undertaken to Egypt or 
-Palestine.” Why the claims of Persia, ( which was the 
seat of a mighty and civilised empire, of which Egypt 
.and Palestine were mere dependencies) had not been 
considered, is not quite clear. It is probably in the 
interest of Christianity that a voyage has been 
imagined. For the overland route lay through Persia, 
and if the adventurers are supposed to have possibility 
that pure Christianity, which these reformers had been 
commissioned to bring with them, for the regeneratiqn 
of India, might contaminate by coming in contact with 
.Zarathushtrian Persia. (It is unfortunate that 
Aeroplanes had not been invented ). For Europe is 
Christain, and it is relation with Jesus Christ that is 
calculated to increase our glory. As for poor Zara- 
thushtra — well, it was highly presumptuous on his 
part, to come up that way with a monotheistic religion 
and thereby try to forestall Jasus, the [Christ. Such 
a pretender does not deserve the notice of good scholars ! 

Thus it is very easily assumed, that an attempt 
was made “ in the Indian eclectic fashion to include 
Christ among the avatars.” It is easily forgotten, that 
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tiie Aryans were too proud of their parentage, to give' 
to a non- Ary an the exalted position of the Prophet — 
when they are so very unwilling to take a foreigner m 
the community even as a commoner. 

A prophet who ( 1 ) did not speak the Aryan 
language, ( 2 ) did not wear the yajna-sutra ( kusti ), (3) 
did not revere the Fire, and ( 4 ) had no commisseration 
for the cow was not likely to be taken as a Prophet by 
the Aryan community, however much the occidentalised 
Indians might like it. In any case a Prophet w^hose 
own ideals as well, were consonant with this spirit, was- 
more likely to receive ready allegiance. 

And what was the special problem that the 
Indians had to import from Palestine ( probably 
because they did not find it anywhere else ) ? It was- 
monotheism. These scholars would have us believe, 
that the trinitarian Christianity was more monotheistic 
than the cult of that unrelenting Prophet, who subs- 
tituted Mazda-yasna, for Deva-yasna, because the 
Devas were many, and Mazda was one. 

Is was also devotion or "the cult of Bhakti.’’ As 
if it was impossible to find Bhakti in the Church of 
Zarathustra — as impossible as to find coal in Newcastle. 
For, of the three yogas (Paths), (l) Jnana (knowledge) 
(2) Karma (Action) and (3) Bhakti (Devotion) though 
the special theme of Mahavira is Jnana, of Gautuma 
Karma, and of Zarathustra Bhakti, and though it was 
in the interests of the Bhakti cult, that the Impersonal 
Brahma, was, for the first time, conceived by Narayana 
"Zarathushtra, as the Personal Mazda, still it must be 
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admitted that there is no room for Bhakti in the cult 
of Zarathustra. For in spite of the fact that Tatha — » 
Gata§ Zarathustra had the intensity of the feeling of a 
lover for Mazda 

m. — Gatha, 46-2, 

Induce that joy which only a friend can give to 
a friend. 

It must he presumed that “Love is not the power 
that inspires the Gathas. The very word is practically 
absent from them.”’^ For how could it otherwise be 
proved that there was need for a greater Zarathushtray 
a Zarathustratara ? t 

No, not Bhakti alone, but even anti-asceticism is 
to be learnt from the ascetic Christ. For the Pan- 
charatras had no faith in asceticism, no faith in self- 
denial and the doctrine of self-realisation was the central 
plank of the cult of Rishi Narayana. 

— Santi Parva, 347-80. 

The Dharma of Narayana is marked by Self- 
Realisation. 

Santi Parva, 378-83. 

§ ?r4FRI-oiie who has reached ( ^ ) the final stage ( ) is the desig- 
nation, which is invariably used of Gautama in Buddhist Scriptures. It 
applies equally well to Zarathushtia Spitma. ' ■' 

* Treasure of the Magi, p. 195. t: 

' t » » „ P. 198, Unfortunately for the author, ‘ Zara-' 

thushtra-ta ra ’ would mean a smaller Zarathushtra. ' ' 



The Dharma of Self-Bealisation was taught by 
Hishi Narayana, 

Yet Naray ana must not be identified with Zara- 
thustra. For how can that help us to rise in the 
estimation of Christian Europe ? Either Jesus Christ 
must be identified with Narayana, or we have no 
business to find out who this Narayana was, or if he had 
any connection with Zarathustra, the Naroish Nara 

But the funniest part of the whole thing is that the 
Mahabharata, at the latest calculation, was composed 
in the fifth century b. o. and it is in the Mahabharata 
that we find a description of the Pancharatra Sect and 
the doctrines of Narayana. So that unless we are 
prepared to hold that Jesus Christ was born some time 
before the fifth century b. c., the Mahabharata could 
not have given a descrijDtion of Jesus Christ, under the 
name of Narayana, but must have referred to some 
other person born before fifth century B. c. 

But the learned scholars have identified Narayana 
with Jesus Christ, and “ ours is not to reason why 
Thus we are precluded from saying what we believe; 
but there can be no censorship on the belief itself. 
And just like the Shia proverb, which says that 
Though I do not believe Ali to be God, I believe that 
he is not far from being so I may as well say that 
though I may not believe Narayana to be identical 
with Zarathushtra, I believe that it is not far from 
being the case’’. 

* Claud Field— Persian Literature, p. 3g. 
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Even if one persists in denying the identity of the 
Pancha-ratra sect with th^ Zarathnshtrian Church, 
that of Narayana with Zarathushtra, there is no reason 
for his denying that there is a striking resemblance 
between the Pancha-ratra sect and the Zarathushtrian 
cult. Thus, even at the lowest estimate, it is a 
parallel development, of the; Zarathushtrian idea, in the 
land of Aryavarta. 

As Pancha-ratra system is universally admitted to 
be the source of the Bhakti cult in India, to which even 
the greatest devotee-Philosopher Kamanuja pays his 
homage as late as 12th century a. d., it may not be 
uninteresting here to enquire as to what may be the 
significance of the name Pancha-ratra. We do not 
know the origin of this name. In the Padma Purana 
it is said. “The five other great Sastras are like 
darkness in the presence of this; therefore it is currently 
known by the term Pancha-ratra. The name perhaps 
may be due to the fact that the system combines five 
different doctrines”. — Indian Philosophy, p. 496. 

This is how Professor Radha Erishnan whose 
recent work has got the widest apprecation in Europe 
and America, accounts for the name. As however 
there is one ‘maybe’ in the discussion, it keeps the 
door open for another ‘ may be ’ as well. 

So that we have some justification for saying that 
the Pancharatras represented that section of the Aryans, 
who specially took up the practice of saying their 
prayers five times a day, instead of the usual thrice. 
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[Panc]ia=five 

Ilatra=prayer from root 
Ra=to offer 

cf. Aratrika=the evening bhajan.] 

Over and above the customary three prayers at 
sunrise, noon and sunset^ they would add two more. i. e. 
one just before going to bed, and one just on rising. 

Thus the usual three times are indicated in 
Yasna 44. 

% 3IT m =qr 

—Gatha, 44-5* 

Who created the dawn, the noon and the dusk . 
which remind the aspirant, of the supreme work ( of 
prayer ). 

The additional times are also indicated in 

2rr —Gatha, 44-8. 

Eive times, as is thy order, O Mazda. 

. These correspond to the ( 1 ) Havan ( 2 ) Rapithven 
(3) Ujiran (4)Avisrutam and (5) the Ushahin 
Gahs of prayer. 

The Hygienic principle of " eight hours sleep ” 
was not unknown to our forefathers. Thus they said 
that the night (sleeping hours) consisted of three 
Yamas— triyama ( ) and the day of five Yamas 

(a Yama being equal to a period of 3 hours). Conse* 
quently the Aivisruthrem and the Ushahin prayers 
fell at night, during the dark hours. This raised a 
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heated controversy as to whether it was permissible to- 
say one’s prayers when the snn was not visible. The 
curious reader might take up Sayana’s Introduction to 
the commentary on. the Rigvedaj and see what pains 
the great scholar was put to, in order to reconcile the 
opposite views of ‘ ’ and ‘ ’ 

Pray, while the sun is up ” and “ Pray, ( even ) while 
the sun down 

The philosophers of the Samkhya School of Kapila 
were generally in favour of. the five prayer system, and 
their cause was ably championed by Rishi Pancha 
Sikha, whose proficiency in the Samkhya system was 
as good as that of Kapila himself. It may fie that he- 
earned the designation of Pancha Sikha by his able 
championship in favour of five prayers. The Maha- 
bharata mentions him as follows: 

m f^r?T: 

W: 11 

Santiparva, 217-12. 

He was versed in the five vehicles ( Anna-Prana' 
Mana-Vijnana-Ananda ) of the soul, skilled in the 
Pancha-ratra lore, knew the five ( Gathas ), observed 
prayers five times, had five merits and was known by 
the name of Pancha Sikha. 

Thus five prayers a day was the special feature of 
this sect, and they came to be known as Panoha-ratra's# 
This is so far as the ceremonials go. 

The spirit of the church has however been noted iit. 
the Satapatha Brahmana as follows. : • 
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I 

The Personal self (the Higher self) may be called 
Narayana.* It desires: I shall diffuse myself in 
every body and identify myself with all/’ And for the 
realisation of the Personal self ( Purush ) the duty of 
five prayers was laid down. 

It would be interesting" here to note, that Hazrat 
Muhammad had at first prescribed three prayers a day 
[ Koran-Sura 17 17 ( Night Journey ) — verse 80]t but 
subsequently at the instance of Salman, changed it to 
one of five prayers a day. ( Koran—Chapter xxx 
( Greeks )“verse 16 ). 

One need not wonder at one portion of the Koran 
being subsequently abrogated by another portion, -just 
as an old law is repealed by a new piece of legislation. 
(Koran — Sura 2 verse-lOO and Sura 16 verse 103). 

For the Koran was revealed to Muhammad, not in 
; the completed form ( Koran-^Sura 20-ver3e 112 and 
^ura 75 — verse 16, Sura 76, verse 23 ). 

It was revelated during a course of 23 years, the 
Ayats coming down just as the occasion required, 

( Koran— Sura 25-verse 34 ).x 

—Gatha, 48-10* 

When Mazda, will the Personal Self come to me ? 

t Also Koran — Sura 3 verse 339. 

X Margoliouth — ^Early Development of Muhammadianism p. 7. 
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But when unfortunately an inconvenient Ayat had 
come down, which required re-adjustment according to 
the changed situation, Muhammad had been given the 
power of substitution. (Koran — Sura 16 (Bee) — 
verse 103 ).§ 

Nor need it be wondered that Salman the Persian 
should have so much influence. He was not a small 
personage. He is a member of the Islamic Trinity 
(together with Muhammad and Ali).* It may be due to 
his influence, that Hanifism/' the original name of 
Mohammad’s religiont vas subsequently changed to ' 
» Islam” [l-Salma-n]. 

Thus we see that whether on the Ethical triad 
of Buddhism, the Bhakti cult of Hinduism, or the , 
Obligatory ceremonials (like five times Namaj) of . 
Mohammadianism, the influence of Zarathustra’^i 
philosophy is considerable. , _ . 

And the problems of Angra and Spenta Manyu, as.’ 
considered in that Philosophy is this : 

There are two equal and opposite forces — call them 
by whatever name, positive and negative, synthetic and 
analytic, centripetal and centrifugal-working in every 
sphere of existence. 

Considered absolutely, these forces are neither 
moral nor immoral (for the question does notarise), but 
they are simply unmoral. 

§ ( i ) Sell — The Faith of Islam p. 73. 

(ii) Margoliouth — Early Developniejit of Muhammadianisrd p. .77^' /V 

* Browne— Literary History of Persia, vol. i. p, 303., - * 

t Blair— Soutces of Islam, p. 2t. - 



But considered in relation to the end of Human 
life, one of them is beneficial and the other, of needs, 
^injurious, being its opposite. One elevates the dignity 
-of man by facililating the expression of the Highest Self 
in him, while the other reduces him to the level of a 
brute, by making inoperative his Conscience, which is 
the royal prerogative of man as man, the feature that 
•distinguishes him from the brute. 

It is our business to develop the one and stifle the 
other ‘ to crucify the flesh’, in order that we may ‘ live 
-the life of the spirit For it is from the death of the 
lower Self, that the life of the Higher Self emerges. 

It is thus alone that we can realise the End of 
•our Life. And the value of a religion lies in the amount 
of help that it gives us in the realisation of that ideal. 
If Khwaja Kamaluddin fails to understand this self- 
evident truth of the Gatha, then we can only pity him, 
-the Gatha will be none the worse for it. If a man 
• chooses to shut himself up in a dark chamber, the 
glories of the sunshine do not become the less beautiful 
^on that account. 

Even loyalty to his own chief demands that he 
, does not pass over so lightly the views of Narayana 
.Zarathushtra. For it is probably in rememberance of 
the name of Zarathushtra, that Muhammad was said to 
roar like the Camel* ( Ustra ) 

And it is very likely that Narayana Zarathushtra 
was mentioned in the Koran, as one of the Prophets, 

* Bodwell’s Koran-p, 406 ftnt. Sell— Faith of Islam p. 52. 
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under the designation of Dhoulkarnain (Koran-Suva 
18 — verse 82), and the two horns spoken of, are the two 
forces of Angra and Spenta Manyus which Zarathustra 
had made famous. 

For unlike the other prophets of the Koran, 
Bhoulkarnain did not come from the Semitic stock, § 
not having been mentioned in the Jewish Scriptures. 

The fact that Dhoulkarnain had preached his 
religion best of the land of the, rising sun ( India ? 
that he had to put up a fight with Agha (Qi'Er=sm ) and 
Mahaghaf ( ^r^=great sin ) and talked of ‘molten lead’x 
■( Ayasa Kshusta — Ys 51-9 ), all point to Dhoulkarnain 
being no other than Narayana Zarathushtra. For we 
know of no other Prophet to whom the references apply. 

. Absence of an open reference is the result of the 
^same' spirit of Arabicisra which repeats times without 
number that the Koran was an Arabic Koran, and 
therefore ought to be accepted not because it was 
Koran, but because it was Arabic, (vide Koran-Sura 

12- verse 2, Sura-3 9 -verse-2 9, Sura 42-verse 5, Sura 

13- verse 37 ). 

Moreover the figurative use of two horns, to 
denote the two Manyus, is very clear. 

An attempt has sometimes been made to under- 
sstand Alexander by the term Dhoulkarnain. But 
Alexander was not the only monarch who was the 


§ Blair — Source of Islam, p. 56. 
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emperor of both the east and the. west. And Koran, 
was probably speaking of a prophet and not of an 
emperor. Alexander was not known to be a prophet,, 
whether in his own country or in a foreign land, nor is 
he credited with any philosophic doctrine whether 
monistic or dualistic. His only claim to be a Prophet 
seems to be the power of his sword. But unfortunately 
those who place so much reliance on the power of the 
sword, are divided in their opinion as to whether it was 
Alexander or some one of the kings of Persia that was 
intended by Dhoulkarnain ( Sale’s Koran, chapter xviii 
p. 224; ftnt.). 

Not that we shall feel flattered if we find Zara- 
thushtra mentioned as a propht in the Koran. Only 
if the Koran did count among its prophets, this= 
Superman of ancient Iran that would be a redeeming 
feature. “ Not to know me argues yourself unknown.”* 

Let Khwaja Kamaluddin therefore hear what even 
Christian Divines speak of this Superman, and his 
lip-deep appreciation of Narayana Zarathushtra, will 
grow into a sincere reverence. “ The passionate fiery 
personality, the abstract and mystical thinker, the 
strong and the practical reformer, ‘ the shepherd of the 
poor so fierce in his championing of honest toilers, 
oppressed by cruel marauders all this we can read for 
ourselves, in a self-revelation of unmistakable truths 
It is the combination- of metaphysics and common 
sense, which stamps the character with reality.” 

— Moulton — The Teaching of Zarathushtra, p. 73* 
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(11) Avesta-the Fifth Veda. 

When I say that the Avesta is the Fifth Veda,' 
people will be inclined to take it figuratively and think 
that I mean to pay a compliment to the Avesta, by 
saying that it is as good as the Vedas, But I mean 
more than that, I wish to be understood literally; I do 
not mean to say that the Avesta is as good as the 
iVedas, I mean to say that it is one of the Vedas, that 
it is a Veda the ( Atharva ) Bhargava Veda. 

The Vedas are popularly known to be four in 
number viz. Rik, Yajus, Saman and Atharva. A 
question at once suggests itself as to what is the prin- 
ciple adopted in the classification of the Vedas ? Why 
the Vedas should have been divided into 4 books, and 
not into three or five ? Have they been divided intO' 
four books because they had been composed by four 
different authors, or because they had been Composltf 
in four different periods of history, or because they 
deal with four different subject-matters ? They are all 
said to have been revealed by Rudra (Lord) himselfy- 
all of them instruct about the ways of God-realisation,' 
and there is no definite statement as to which one of 
them is the earliest, and which one the last. Thus the 
reason for the divison of the Veda into four books 
remains unknown. ; 

The question comes up prominently into our notice 
when we find that the Vedas had repeatedly been 
called ^ or Triad. The Shatapatha Brahmana"*^ calls 
it the Gita calls it the Amarkosha calls it 

S. B.— 4-6-7-1. 

t 9-20; 9-21; 9-17 

12 
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5nft‘,x and the Buddhists call it That would 

suggest that the Vedas are three in number. How to 
reconcile this with the fact that there are four books in 
existence viz.......Rik, Yajus^ Saman and Atharvan, 

A solution has been attempted by saying that the 
term denotes the three classes of composition-prose, 
poetry, and song, that are found in the Veda. The 
term for prose-composition is Yajus, that for poetry is 
Bik, and that for song is Saman.f And as a fourth 
■class of composition is not known, the Veda was called 
( triad ) implying that all the three classes of com- 
position, prose, poetry and song, have their place in 
the Veda. 

Thus a piece of prose composition, found in 
whichever of the four books, would be called Yajus, a 
piece of poetry found in whichever of the books, would 
be called Bik, and a piece of song called Saman, 
irrespective of wherever it occurs. 

It may however be asked “ what was the utility 
of such a cross-division If the whole work was 
to be divided at all, into separate books, what stood in 
the way of all the prose portions being collected into a 
separate book, also all the poetry-pieces and all the 
songs ? That would make them into separate books, 
and the principle of division would be more readily 
understood. But then their number would be 3 and not 4. 

As a matter of fact this seems to have been the 
original idea adopted for the division of the Veda. 

X ^ ^ spt I 

■* Teviija Sutta — Dlggha Hikaya-Sutta Pitaka . 
t Jaimini— Purva Mimansa — 2-1-32. 
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the Rigveda contains poetry and nothing but 
poetry-pieces, and the Saman-Veda is a book of songs. 
There is some difficulty about the , Yajus-V eda, which 
•contains some poetry-pieces as well. But these may 
.'be later compositions which somehow, came to be 
incorporated into this Ved^, Of eoursej the subsequent 
interpolation of new materials in the Vedas was not an 

easy thing..... the purity of the text of the Veda 

being jealously guarded by the Brahmans, in a way 
unknown to any other literature of the wor Id. ^ Moreover 
even if the subsequent incorporation of comparatively 
•recent materials is admitted, then on the principle 
noted above, being poetry-pieces, they ought to have 
been taken into the body of the Rigveda, rather than in 
^the Yajus-Veda. But as it is, we find them included 
in the Yajus-Veda. It may be that the canonical 
position of the Rigveda was earlier established, and 4id 
mot permit any subsequent addition on any account, Jt 
may be that original principle of division into three 
ibooks, according to the class of composition, was 
-forgotten for the time being. Or it may be that the 
•association of these poetry-pieces with some prose- 
pieces, was so close, that one’s attention was not drawn 
to the necessity of patting them in two different books, 
•or even if the attention was drawn, the intimacy of the 
•association with the prose -pieces, stood in the way ot 
their separation. In any case, there are some poetry- 
pieces in the Yajus-Veda. 

That of all the three Vedas, some subsequent 
^compositions had been added to the Yajus-Veda, is the 

* Macdon ell— History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 50, 
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plain meaning of the fact that there are two recension®^ 
of the Yajus-Veda, the Black and the White, the Baja- 
saneya and Taittiriya* And the Black Yajus-Veda 
clearly profess? s to be inclusive of subsequent addifcionSj 
while the White Yajus-Yeda claims to be free from 
them.’5{‘ Ihus Maxmuller calls the Yajus, the most 
modern of all the Vedas, t 

Thus the original Veda seems to have been divided 
into three books..,. ..Yajus, Bik^ and Saman, and this 
is why it is called 

But w^h at about the Atharva-Veda 1 Was it in 
existence when the Veda was divided into three ? If so,, 
why could not the prose poition belonging to it, be 
included in the Yajus, the poetry portion into Kik, and 
the song poition into Saman ? This has not been done, 
and it may therefore be fairly presumed that the- 
Atharva Veda was not in existence ^Yhile the Veda was- 
divided into three. 

This seems to be accordant with the view of the 
European scholars, who judging by the language, 
grammar and metre, have come to the conclusion, that 
*' Athaiva Veda came into existence at a subsequent 
period. 

*‘Ihe Atharva-veda is a comparatively late 

addition to the three ancient Vedas Kik, Yajus, 

and Saman. 

^ ^ language of the Atharva-Veda, is from 

* Macdonall— His^^ of Sanskrit Literature p. 177. 

t Maxmuller — History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature p, 350. 

$ Griffith— The Hymns of the Atharva 'Veda ( Preface )-p, iii. 
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a gramuiatical point of view, decidedly later than 
that of the Rigveda, but earlier than that of the 
Brahmanas. 

‘"The existing redactions of the Atharva-Veda 
betray them as later than the Rigveda redaction, by 
the character of the variants in those Mantras, which 
they share with the Rigveda, , 

A subsequent origin also accounts for the fact that 
it took a considerable time before the Atharva-Yeda 
was recognised as one of the Vedas. t 

The nomenclature itself is indicative of the fact. 
BTsrt is derived from the root sT# (=to go ) as ®r«r+3?t viz. 
that which comes after. In other words it means the 
^subsequent Veda, or the sequel to the Veda. 

That the Atharva veda came into existence 
subsequently is conclusively proved by the fact that it 
-mentions the other three vedas by name 
FW 

(Atharva) Angirasa Veda, 10--7-14. 

This could not have been so, if these three vedas 
-were not in existence when the Atharva veda was 
-composed. 

We can therefore be pretty certain that the 
Atharva-veda is a subsequent addition to the Veda. 

Thus in a sense, the Vedas are three in number, 

X Macdonell— History of Sanskrit Literature p. 196. 

* Bloomfield — Hymns of the Atharva Veda ( Introduction ) p. 31, '■ 
t Macdonell — History of Sanskrit Literature p, 30. 





viz Bik, Yajus and Samau. For the Atharva vecla is 
not a veda...it is really the Veda-supplement. 

It however attained early, the dignity of a Veda,.. 
and the Vedas are therefore known to be four in number.. 
But. it may be more proper to say that the V edas are 
five in number and not four. For the Atharva-veda . 

is not a single book, it consists of two distinct parts, 

(1) the Bhargva section and (*2) the Angirasa section;, 
and that is why the Atharva Samhita is known by' 
the name of : 

( 1 ) I m 

— Gopatha Brahmana, 1-3-4.- 

( 2 ) «?? I I ^ 

— Gopatha Brahmana, 1-2-18, 

( 3 ) 3 ^%^ 

— Atharva Parisista, -3-3. 

“ The term Bhrigu- Angirasa is the favourite 
designation of the Veda in the Atharvaii ritual texts. 
It makes a show in fact of crowding out the other 
designations. Thus the Kausitaki does not directly 
mention the Atharvan composition by any other name." 
The term also occurs in the Vaitana Sutra and the- 
Anukramani. 

^ ’ Each to the two books of the Atharva Veda might 

be called a saparate Veda,. and then the Vedas would 

be five in number viz. The Original Rik, Yajus, and 
Saman, and the supplementary Bhargava and. 
Angirasa. 

* Bloomfield— Hymns of the Atharva Veda { Introduction ) p, 33. 
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Thus in a sense the Vedas are three in number, 
Tiz. the original Rik, Yajus, and Saman. In another 
sense, they are four in number, including the supple- 
mentary Atharva. And yet in another sense, they are 
five in number — if the two constituent books of the 
Atharva Veda are considered independently. 

At the same time it should be remembered that 
the number may not exceed five. The Mahabharata is 
very clear on the point. 

l#rf^ ^ ufisTii ^ =qrfir 

B51# 

1%^ 5t % jt: u 

%^T If; qjc: H 

— Santi Parvan, — Chap. 385. 

( Kumbha Konam Edition ) 
The four disciples of Vyasa viz. Sumantu, Vaisam' 
payana, Jaimini, and Paila, and the fifth one his son 
Suka, obtained a Veda each; and there was not to be 
the sixth heritage. 

That the Veda may be said to be one (all taken 
together ), or two ( viz, Veda and the Veda Supplement 
or Atharva Veda ), or three ( Rik, Yajus and Saman — • 
Poetry, Prose and Song ), or four .( Rik-Yajus-Saman 
and Atharva ) or five ( Rik-Yajus-Saman and Bhar- 
gava-Angirasa ) in number, according to the view-point 
that is taken, seems to be the opinion, prevalent at the 
time of the , Mahabharata and sage Sanat-Sujata was 
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questioned by Dhrita-'Rastra regarding the truth o£ 
the matter, 

^ ’ * 

^«rr cT«irq^ w 

^rq^i 

g H I fibril 

— Udyoga Parva, 43-41, 42% 

(It should be noted here, that the word 3T(^53TR<?^H 
does not refer to the Mahabharata, as is sometimes 
wrongly supposed. The Mahabharata had not yet come 
into being, and there could not be a reference to it, as 
a book completed. Akhyana Panchama*^ means, the 
Yeda that exists in tradition having become obsolete in 
India i. e. tbe Bhargava-veda or the Upastha). Some 
say that there are as many as five Vedas. Some say 
there are four, some say three, some two, and some one. 
Tell me the truth of it. 

Sanat-Sujata replies that all the Vedas tell the 
same truth. 

— Udyoga Parva, 43-3. 

but takes good care to repeat, that the Zend (Veda) is 
also as good a Veda as any other. 


»T^T H H arr^ff: (i 

— Udyoga Parva, 43-5 l.r 
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Oh chief of Men, The Zehd-V eda consists of an 
•independent version. Yet it may not be said that the 
Aryans who study the Zend-Yeda, do not know the 
truth of the Veda. 

The distinct character of the Atharva—Veda 
; should also be clearly reoognised. I^irstly it is more 
theosophic, secondly it has got a political consciousness, 
and thirdly it is concerned with domestic rites, as 
against ceremonial sacrifices. This holds true of both 
the sections of the Atharva- Veda...... the Angirasa 

section, as well as the Bliargava section. 

“ The Atliarvan, of all the Samhitas, contains the 
largest collection of theosophic hymns 

To this cause probably is due the fact that it is 
. also known as the Brahma-Veda.t 

Yet Brahma Veda ( ) is not the only nam^ 

that has been given to it. It has been called by the 
name of K^'satra Veda as welL|| This is 

because it deals with Kingly rites. 

“According to Yajnavalkya (l~312) the King 
■must choose for his Purohita or Chaplain, one who 
is skilled in the Atharva Veda. In the Artha Shastra, 
it is stated, that a King should employ as Purohita or 
■family-priest, him, who performs rites according to the 

* Bloomfield — Hymns of the A. Veda, Intro, p. 56. 
t ( i ) Gopatha Braiiniaha— 

(ii ) Ramayana— 1-65-S2 

(iii) Bloomfield— Hymns of the Atharva Veda (Introduction )-p. 31 

!1 ( i ) Satapatha Brahmana — 14-8-14 . : 

( ii ) Btihad Aranyaka Upanisad — 5-18-1-4 

(iii'> Bannerjee-Sastri— Asura India-pi.58 
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Atharva Veda and the Eirig shall follow him/'^ 
Weber has pointed out certain circumstances and 
literary statements, which make it seem that the 
Atharvan was in certain moods regarded as the Veda 
of the Kshatriyas.” X 

Secondly, it concerns with homely duties only. 

“ The difference of nomenclature between the three 
Vedas on the one side, and the Atharvana on the other 
side, is an important and profound one in the History 
Vedic Literature. We are led to two main divisions of 
Vedic literature, the three Vedas with their Soma- 
saerihices, and the Atharva-*veda with the house 
ceremonies.”! ‘‘ The association of both names (Angiras 
and Bhrigu), with the texts and practices of the fourth- 
veda, may be sought in their character of mythic fire- 
priests in distinction from Soma-priests.”t 

The most important fact about the Atharva Veda 
however, is to note that it is democratic in its outlook# 
It is not considered to be the special preserve of a 
chosen few only. Thus in Apasthambha Dharma 
Sutra, (2-11-29, 10, H) it is said that the knowledge 
of women and Sudras forms a supplement to the 
Atharva-veda. 

Then again while the other Vedas derive their 
fiame from the class of com 2 ^osition, the Atharva-veda 
derives its name from the author. “ Unlike the three 
Vedas, the Atharva-veda derives the name by which it 

- -* .Hodivala— Parsis of Ancient India— p 118» 

X Bloomfield— Atharva Veda and the Gopatha Brahmana p. 73, 
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is generally known, not from the nature of its contents^, 
but from a personage.”x 

The Mahabharata also explains the formation of 
the name accordingly. 

— Udyoga Parva, 43--50. 

0 K’satriyaj Atharyan sang this ( Zend ) Veda, in 
ancient time. 

And Sayana writes, in his “ Introduction to the 
dommentary on the Atharva-Veda.’^ 

‘‘ This Veda is called Atharva, after the author 
Atharvan 

In this view of the matter ( viz. that the Atharva-^ 
veda derives its name from the author ) the significance- 
of the double-barreled name cannot 

be ovei'emphasised. The name tells us clearly, that it 
is the joint-composition of two authors, Bhrigu and. 
Angirasa. Quite frequently however the members ofi 
the compound Atharva Angirasa”^ are separated, sa 
that each is mentioned by itself, but always in more or 
less close conjunction with one another. This shows- 

^ GriffittL—Hymns of the Atharva Veda ( Preface ) — p. 1. 

It is well to note, that the term is sometimes restricted to ■ 
Bhrigu, as distinct from Angirasa, e. g.— 

( i ) —Rigveda, 10-14-6. 

(ii) ^3|jrJTT; -r-Chulika Upanisad 10,» 



-that tlie conjunction is not a congealed formula, but 
that the texts are conscious of the fact that each has a 
^distinct individuality and a right to separate existence. 
In other words, the Atharva-veda, actually . consists of 
..•atharvan and angiras matters, and the question arises 
what elements in the make up of this Veda, these 
-terms refer to.* 

This view of the double character of the Atharva- 
veda is expressed most plainly and familiarly in the 
Gopatha Brahmana. These two Atharvanic Vedas 
assume such reality in the mind of the author of the 
Gopatha Brahmana, as to be furnished each with an 
independent Vyarhity 

Tradition seeks to explain the duality of the 
Atharva-veda by saying that they are the composition 
of two distinct personages Bhrigu and Angirasa. Yet 
their unity is pointed out by saying that they sprang 
up from the same source. They are different, in being 
upholders of a separate cult each. They are united, in 
ihoth being portions of the same Atharva-veda. 

err srrT: fl:^N7r 

spmi 

■ J 3T^sr+3r: gT%T5i:T ?nJT 

Sayana— -Introduction to the Commentary 
on the Atharva Veda. 

* Bloomfield— Hymns of the Atharva Veda ( Introduction ) p. xviii. 

-f „ Atharva Veda and the Gopatha Brahmana p. 8. 
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[ Self-Existent Brahma, disciplined his energies for 
the purpose of creation. He perspired. The sweat 
divided into two blocks. From one of them sprang up 
the great sage Brigu, and from the other, Angirasa.] 

The Gopatha Brahmana ( 1-1-1-15 ) also relates- 
the same story. ‘*Ou account of tapas, sweat is produced 
on Brahma’s brow. More sweat breaks in streams. 
Brahma belabours the waters until they are divided into- 

two .the saline undrinkable ocean, and the sweet 

waters. The sweet waters produced Bhrigu the saline- 
waters Angirasa.”* 

Now not only because the Veda has a double- 
baralled name, Bhrigu- Angirasi, but also because 
Bhrigu and Angira are said to be two separate persons, . 
being born out of the same source, we may he pretty 
certain that the Atharva-veda consisted of two distinct 
parts, the Bhargava section, and the Angirasa section. 

The Mahabharata also says that the Bhrigus and. 
the Angiras used different kinds of Mantras: 

— Vana Parva, 223-14.. 

There is reason for thinking that the separate- 
Mantras of the two sects are not different versions oi 
the same Mantra, but they formed two separate books: 
altogether. 

The following extract from the Sankhyana Sutrae 
(XVI — I) throws some light on the literature whicb*- 
the Brahmans possessed. , " _ 

Bloomfield— A tharva Veda and Gopatia Pralunaiia, p, 107. 
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On the third day, the Advyaryu tells the story 
■which begins with Varuna Aditya. He then says ‘‘The 
Atharva Veda is the Veda, this is the Veda ’’ and 

recites the Bheshaja ( 

On the fourth day he tells the story which begins 
with Soma Vaishnava. He then says “ The Angirasa 
Veda is the Veda, this is the Veda^’ and recites the 
'Ghora; 

The Commentator insists on the Bheshaja being a 
• distinct hook of the Atharvanikas, and not merely a 
- separate hymn, 

m mi 

^51 3Ti«r^5ni:3:t 

Not a Sutra, but a Grantha. 

Occasionally, yet quite familiarly ( 1 . 2. 21-34; 
5-10, 1-1-7 and 1-3-3 ) the fourfold Veda is expanded 
into the Atharvanic Pentad by dividing the A. V. into 
two, the Santa ( — Atharvan or Bhargava ) and the 
Ghora ( — Angirasa ). t 

‘ There ought not to be much doubt therefore, about 
'the existence of the fifth veda, the Bhargava Veda 
which being a part of the Atharva Veda, may also be 
called the Atharva Bhargava Veda. 

As a matter of fact the extant fourth Veda does 
not claim to be the whole of the Atharva Veda. It 

* Maxmuller — History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature p. 38. 

t Bloomfield — Atharva Veda and Gopatfaa Brahmana p. 105, 
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<jalls itself the Atharva-Angirasa Veda viz, the 
Angirasa portion of the Atharva Veda. This leaves 
the room open for the Atharva JBhargava Veda, i. e. the 
Bhargava portion of the Atharva Veda. It takes 
both the Bhargava and the Angirasa sections to make 
up the whole Atharva Veda. The tradition about the 
existence of the fifth Veda persisted in Iran as welL 
Thus Jilly (who along with Suhrawardy, Mulla Sadra, 
and Mulla Hadi, are the four great philosophers of 
Islamic Persia) says that “the scripture of the Brahmins 
contains yive parts. The fifth, on account of its pro- 
foundity, is forbidden to most Brahmans. He adds 
“It is notorious among them, that those who read the 
£fth part, invariably became Moslems.*’* 

What Jilly intends when he says that the readers 
■of the fifth book turn Moslems, is that the fifth book 
represents a cult which is very much different froM 
the cult of the other books, and stood in strong contrast 
with them. And in this Jilly was right. For Bhrigu is 
the prophet of Ashura-wor shippers and the Bhargava— 
Veda represents the cult of Ashura-wor ship. As Asura— 
worship fell into disuse in India, the Bhargava Veda 
(inspite of its being a Veda) was looked down with con- 
tempt. This feeling of animosity grew so intense that, 
■on account of the inclusion in it, of the Bhargava Veda, 
the whole of the Atharva Veda fell into disrepute. The 
Atharva Veda was considered to be the Veda of the 
Magianst and there are Brahmins in Southern India 

* Nicholson — Studies in Islamic Mysticism P. 133. 

. t (i) Bloomfield’— Hymns of the Atharva Veda (Introduction) p, XX* 
(ii) „ —Atharva Veda and Gopatha Brahmana p. 8. 
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«veii to-day, who do not admit the authority of the 
Atharva Veda.^ 

Yet the Bhargava Yeda is nothing less than a 
Veda. And when Pingala in his Olihanda Sutras des- 
cribes the Vedic Matres, he could not leave out of 
account, the Asuri varieties of and 

and we know that (i) the Ahunavati hymns of 
the Gatha (Yasna Chap. 28-34) are composed in Asuri 
Gayatri, (ii) the Ustahati hyms in Asuri Tristubh? 
(iii) the Spenta Manyu hymns in Asuri Pankti, and 
{iv) the Vahu Kshatra hymn in Asuri Ushnik-f 
Where else, if not in the fifth Veda, could these Asuri 
metres be seen by Pingala, in their original form ^ 

The dialect of the fifth Veda was no doubt slightly 
different. The Satapatha Brahmana ( iii-2-1-23) 
differentiates between Aryan Speech and the Asura 
Speech. Patanjali also remembers the Asuras as 
different in grammar. ( t “ |553 t f 

). Yet Bhargava Veda is a Veda, all the samel,, 
!N ot to know it, is to loose one’s heritage. 

, ^ “ But if ” it may be asked, “ there was a fifth 

Veda... ...the Bhargava Veda, where has it gone?’^ 

The question is not very difficult to reply. It has 
gone the way of the Asura cult. Bhirgu was the 
prophet of the Asuras. And the Bhargava veda 
upheld the Asura cult. There was a great fight 
between the followers of the Asura cult and the follo- 
wers of the Deva cult ( described in the Puranas as the 

Macdonell — History of Sanskrit Literature p. 193. 
t ( i ) Haug - Essays on (the History of ) the Parsi Literature p, 27£ 
(ii) Bannerjee Sastri — Asura India p, 20, 
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Devasura War) and as the result of that fightj Asura 
cult disappeared from India and with it, the Scripturo 
of Asura cult as well. Asura henceforth became a 
term of disrespect ih India, and Deva a term of dishonour 
in Iran. Yet the Asuras were known to be the elder 
brothers of the Devas. 

^mi\ 

— -Mahabharata-Santi Parva, 33-25. 

And Indra is requested not to be so intolerent of 
them, 

— Kigveda, 1-170-2. 

Why Oh Indra are you so furious ? Theformless- 
Marut is none but your brother. 

; Still up to the time of the Mahabhaf ata, the tta®-^ 
tion about the fifth Veda had not yet died out. Sanat-' 
Sujata emphasises its importance; • . : < 

5IT ^ m\ 

ST 

5r ^ 

— -XJdyoga Parta, 43‘-“5;0; ■ 

Oh Kshatriya, Atharva, the Apostle of Organisa^ 
tion, sung the Zend Veda. It is not a fact, that those 
who know the Zend Veda, but have not read the other 

Vedas ...do not know the truth that the , other 

V^das teach. ,■ ~ ; : 

13 
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This was very natural. Eor India and Iran had 
not yet ceased to be one people* All the three brothers 
Dhritarashtra, Pandu, and Vidura had married Iranian 
wives. Gandhari came from Kandahar and Madri was 
the daughter of the king of Media. Thus Kunti taunts 
her as a Bactrian lass. 

— Adiparva, 125-21. 

While Vidura is expressly said to have married a 
Persian girl : 

TO'fWRT 11 

— Adiparva, 114-12. 

It was only after the battle of Mahabharata, that 
the Imperial family of the Kurus left Indra-Prastha 
(■Delhi) and one branch proceeded eastword and 
established itself at Kausambi* and the other branch 
went westward, and established at Anshan, a great 
empire which subsequently became known as the Achae- 
menian Empire. It overthrew the original supremacy of 
the Medians; The most powerful Emperor of this line 
calls himself by the paternal name “Kuru.’* We read it 
in the Greek version as ^'Cyrus'' and fail to recognise 
that he was no other than a scion of Kuru family. 
Kuru turned his attention to the west and overthrew 
Croesus, the Greek King of Lydia and. the great Sahara 
(Semitic ) King Nabonidas of Babylon.§ Then he 
planned a conquest of the Europef—the Yavanas and 

- * Pargiter— Ancient Indian Historical Traditions p. 285.- 
§ Alil—Out lines of Persian History p. 29 
t Sykes— Persia, p, 10 
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tthe Romakaa*, which was carried out by his sucegrors 
Darius ( Darya-Vahu. ) and Xerxes ( Kshayarsha )• 
The western Empire turned its face to the west, while 
the seat of the Eastern Empire shifted further east to 
Rajagriha, the capital of the Vrihadrathas.§ It was 
then that the Indians and the Iranians became two 
people... though the palace of Indian Chandra Gupta 
was modelled affcer the PersipolisX and Iranian Nashir 
“Ravan introduced in his empire the game of chess 
from India.Il But previous to that period, politically 
and socially, they were one people. 

In the early Vedic days, God of Gods was called 
by the holy name of Rudra, the Ruddy or the Bright 
one.* He was said to be both Deva and Asura. 

— 'Rigveda, 5-42-11.’ 

Praise Him whose bow is strong and sure His 
•arrow, who is the Lord of all relief. For the sake of, 
supreme beatitude worship Rudra; serve Him with 
prayer, who is both Deva and Asura. 

Asura is derived from or life-breath and Deva 

§ Vincent Smith—Eaxly History of India. 

X Hodivala — Parsis of Ancient India, p. 96 

{ i ) Macdonell— History of Sanskrit Literature, p. i21 ■ - i " ‘ 

(ii) Browne — Literary History of Persia vol. i. p, 110 c^s. .'.i 
Budra may be Compared to “ Lord:,” ,8rkn[: ) 
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from ^^ = to represent.* The word §?: is not met with inr 
the Vedat and should not bie derived from ^ by 
the addition of a supposed negative. A sura mean® 
non-corporeal or formless, 1. e. general and Deva mean® 
corporal or having a form, i. e. particular. In other, 
words, Asura means the Latent God, and Deva mean® 
the patent God. 

In the subsequent Vedic age, these two aspects o£ 
the Lord came to be separated, and Rudra, in His 
A sura-aspect, came to be known as Varuna, and in hi® 
Deva aspect as Indra. 

Thus Yaruna is again called an Asura, and Indra 
is as frequently called a Deva. Yaruna is the least- 
^‘physical of the Yedic Gods and Indra the most. 
"While the anthropomorphism of Yaruna*s personality i® 
more fully developed on the moral, than on the physic 
cal side, the opposite holds true of Indra. Indra i® 
perhaps the most completely anthropomorphised of all 
Yedic deities.’^x 

The supporters of the Deva cult were known a® 
Angirasas and the supporters of the Asura cult as 
Bhargavas.^'Angirasa is derived from or cinder § 
and Bhirgu, ( derived from the root ^Pjfcto fry ) means 
the blaze. The cinder is corporal matter, but the blaze 
has no ponderable substance in it. Thus the terms 

. wr, ^T, 

— Nirukta, 7-“15*- 

t Macdonell — ^History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 113 
X Griswold— The Religion of the Bigveda, p, 177 
§ Sayana— On Rigveda, 1-31-1 
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Angirasa and Bhrigu, very aptly described tlie corporal 
and the non-corporal points of view of the two schools. 

Later on particularly in the time of Atharva-Veday 
Indra gave way to Vishnu, and Varuna was absorbed 
into Mazda. The Atharva Veda finds the Angirasas 
and the Bhirgus arrayed against each other. The 
preservation of Fire was common to both the branches, 
but the Bhrigus took to the imponderable Flame, and 
the Angirasas to the ponderable Spark.-'-' Thus 
Atharva Veda may properly be called “ the Veda of 
the Spark and the Flame.” Narayana-Zarathushtra 
expounded the Asura cult of the Flame, and Narottama 
Kamchandra, the Deva cult of the Spark; and around 
the Gospels of these two great Atharvans ( Prophets ) 
grew up the Atharva Veda or the Supplementary 

JVeda.t : 

' ^ Round the nucleus of the Gatha of the Ratus 
Zarathushtra, the Bharagva Veda was compiled by the 
sage Yamaswax and pound the nucleus of the Prisni of 
jVena Ramachandra, the Angirasa Veda was composed 
-by Bharadwaja. And the two sections. ..the Bhargava 

— Anusasana Parva, 85-105 

t Lexicographer Hemaohaudra describes the Atharva Veda, as a 
'Oompilation from the Trayi-Veda. 

X ’(i) DinZirt — 4-31 . 

(ii) Jackson — Zarathushtra, the Prophet of Ancient Iran p. IIT 

§ Angirasa Veda—2-l2-3 •'* 
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section and the Angirasa section together, came to bo 
known as the Atharya Veda. 

The difference between the two sections however- 
developed into a conflict and the followers of the Deva- 
cult and the followers of the Asura cult, fell out with, 
each other. 

The Deva cult was ousted from Iran, and the- 
Asura cult from India. This is the plain meaning of 
the Devasura war, as described in the Puranas. This 
is also the meaning of the extirpation of the Kshatriyas 
( The caste-system) by BHRIGU-Rama (in Iran) and 
the discomfiture of Parasu-Rama by Ramachandra 
(in India). 

Along with the Asura cult, the Bhargava Veda- 
( the Veda of the Asura cult) was lost to India^ 
and though we still call the Atharva Veda by the 
original doublebarelled name of Bhrigw-Angirasi we 
are satisfied with the Angirasa section alone. Let us 
realise our folly, and let both the branches of the Vedic. 

church re-unite again in a firmer embrace the 

pag.t difference being turned to account, to genarate a 
deeper re-union. 

For the Bhargava Veda is as good a Veda as any 
other. The name by which it is generally known... 

(Avesta) means nothing but Veda. Panini derives- 
it &om .the root ^ by addition of (the upasarga) 
ajLd„ means by it a collection of Mantras.* And the 
word Mantra in the days of Panini meant nothing but 
Veda. Avesta is also called by other names, which wo 

* 1-3-25. 
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apply to the Veda such, as (l)TFf [Yasna 28-5, 50-7 J 
51“8, 44-14, 31-6] (2) #r and ^?3“~Yasna 50-8, 

46-13, 46-14, 32-10, 34-15, 44-13, 33-4 (3) 

— Yasna 45-3 and ( 4 ) Yaana 46-2. 

The term “ Zend has already been identified with 

by Maxmuller* and nothing should stand in tho 
way of our accepting the 3^^ ( Zend Avesta ) as 
the Bhargava Veda of the Asura cult. 

The sound of the name “ Mazda ”... the Great 
Judge... that Atharvana Zarathushtra brought into use, 
is not calculated to alienate the Hindus from tho 
Parsis. If instead of “Mazda” some other word say 
fVSkanva ”...had been used in the Gatha, would it have 
improved matters ? Would it not sound equally 
strange to the Indian of the present day ? Yet would 
core be justified in rejecting a Vedic Text, simply 
because he had never had any occasion to hear the term ? 

If so, then the Angirasa Veda (popularly known as 
the Atharva Veda ) as well, stands nowhere. For it 
is by this very name that God has been invoked in 
the Angirasa Veda. The following line forms the 
refrain of an entire hymn. 

I 10-7. 

Tell me of Skanva, which one is he ? 

India should not be scared away from the Bhar- 
gava Veda, by the apparent strangeness of the name 
Mazda.” ' 

* Maxmuileil— Chips frotn a Germaa Workshop vol i, p. 84 
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It is a name intentionally substituted by Atharvan 
Zarathushtra; for the old names like Dyaus, PushaJ 
and Paryanya, smacked of nature worship and polythe; 
ism. Where as Mazda had created the Sun and the 
Moon, Air, Water, Earth, and Heaven ( Yasna 44-4, 
44-5. ) He is the Lord of them All ( 44-11 ) . 

Varuna has again and again in the Veda been 
called an Asura.^ But Dharmaraja Zarathushtra 
rejected the term Varuna as well, since he wanted a 
word that would have invariable association with 
Asura, 

What is related of Mazda, reminds us strongly 
of the deity of the Indian Pantheon, who appears the 
most spiritualised viz. of Varuna. Varuna also is con* 
eidered the guardian of the cosmic order. And it cannot 
be doubted that in the portrait of Mazda, not few traits 
of Varuna have been borrowed. But only the portrait 
has been borrowed by Zarathushtra, and not the name; 
he has sj^bstituted it rather by a new one* The same 
happened in the case of the deity of Fire, whose old 

Aryan and Indian name Agni the same word as 

Latin Ignis was changed by the new word Atas, 

There should, from principles, exist no sort of 
community of gods, between the old and the new faith, 
and where it cannot be avoided materially, the Prophet 
has at least changed the names of the deity, in the 
conscious intention of making it appear another and 
new, and of effacing the resemblance of the same or of 
something similar to it.t 

» Rigveda~l-24-14, 2-27-10, 7-S9-2, 8-42-1. 8-25-4. 

Bartholomae— The Journal of the Cama Oriental Institute No. 7, p, 92; 
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But as regards the concept of the God itself Zarathu- 
shtra introduced again, the half-forgotten name of God* 
Asura, for its designation, whereas he employed the 
-ourrent Deva exclusively for the designation of that 
deity who was invoked by the followers of the old 
religion, which he was fighting against. ”§ 

“It is certain that Asura Varutia and Ahura 
Mazda, originally were either identical, as Oldenburg 
thinks, or were parallel forms of the same conception.”*^ 

“ It seems to me an almost unimaginable feat of 
skepticism to doubt the original identity of V aruna 
and Mazda .”t 

And though Athar van Zarathushtra rejects the 
word Varuna, he sticks to the root-meaning. For 
,y aruna and Mazda, both mean the same thing vizi 
the Great Judge being derived from the root ?=to 
■choose, to evaluate and from ^=to consider, to 
decide. 

If we change the Rigvedic lines 

^ ^ ^ erg?: ^ ^ I 

Rigveda 2-27-10. 

Asura Varuna, thou art the King of the Universe^ 

• over mortals and over devas. 

■ to 

§ Cf, the name “Brahma” used by the Brahmos or “Akala" by the Sikhs. 

* Griswold — The Relegion of the Rigveda, p. 131 
t Bloomfield-^ „ ' ' 7 , ’ „ Veda^ p. 131 
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Ahura Mazda, thou art the King of the universe 
over mortals and over Devas. • 

One -will find that there is wonderful agreement 
with the thought and the language of the Gatha, 

i -—Gatha, 29-4. 

Mazda alone is adorable... Whetever happens by 
the devas and mortals, the A sura knows it all. 

Eor religions may be many, but God is one. 

^ to 

— Rigveda, 1-164-46 J 

The Deva and the Asura are the two phases of the 
same deity 

— Rigveda, 3-55-1. 

For Rudra is both a deva and an Asura. 

« 

• ^ —Rigveda, 5-42-11. 

For serene beatitude, adore Rudra. Serve with . 
prayers... Him, who is both deva and Asura. 

Thus Indra and Varuna,...‘‘The king of the world’^ 
and “ The king of the soul ** are only the two aspects 
of the same Rudra. 

— Rigveda, 7-82-2.. 
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And Indra and Yaruna of the Yeda, developed into 
Yishnn and Mazda of the Atharva Veda. Even the 
Bigveda forsees the change that was coming up. 

Vishnu is no other than Indra, 

(1) ^ f^, 

Rigveda, 9-56-4, 

For Indra-Vishnu Oh Soma, flow sweet; 

( 2 ) 

—Rigveda, 9-63-3. 

For Indra-Vishnu poured, the Soma has flowed! 
into the Jar. 

And Mazda is no other than Varuna. 

( 1 ) ^ 

— Rigveda, 4-42-7.- 

Thus it is that^you call Varuna as Bedhas. 

(2) i 

— Rigveda, 9-73-3. 

Varuna-Mahasx has overpowered the ocean. 

(3) w - ft. 

3?^ II 

—Riigveda, 8—20—7 f~ 

* becomes ( nearer ) in Zend, and would become 

{Bazda-Mazda) 

cf, Haug — Essays on ( the History ) of the Parsi Literature p, 100,. ’ 
X Mahas=Mazas of Assara Mazas, ■ ■ . . . - 

Moulton — Early Eeligious Poetry oi Persia, p, 73, 



Just as the sons of Kudra of Asura Bedhas 
^ Aliura-Bazda ) long for heaven. 

As a matter of fact the name Varuna” comes 
44tli. in the list of the lOl names of Ahura Mazda as 
.Tecited by the Parsis in their prayer. 

The Bhargava Veda, thus does not cease to be a 
'^Veda, simply because it champions the cause of the 
.Asura cult. 

It is a veda, not inspite of the Asura cult, 
t)ut for it. 

And Zarathushtra . is the foremost Prophet of 
tfchat cult. 

There is a fifth-caste, the caste-less caste, the 
P’arsi (Panchama) and the Fifth Veda of Zarathushtrai 
...the Bhargava Veda... is their Veda.'--"* 

The glory of Hazarat Mohammad is that he paved 
the way, for the savage Beduins, ,to the fold of the 
Bhargava Veda. He made them accept the Asura-cult, 
and thus put them on the way to aiffiliation to the 
.^htircB of Zarathushtra. He told to Arabs what other 
Prophets had told in other Ianguagest...he told in 
Arabic^ the Gatha. 

Herein lies the glory of Hazarat Mohammad. To 
•Beek to rest it on other grounds is to seek for imaginary 

* It is interesting to note that of all the Vedas, Atharva Veda was 
tfjranslated into Persian, by Badauni and Mulla Ibrahim. 

Ghani— Persian Language in Moghal Court vol, iii, p. 34 

t Koran-40-78, 4-246, 10-48, 13-8, 16-38, 14-4 

4' { I ; 
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grounds.'"' That would eontinee none Syed Amir 

Ali and Khawaja Kamaluddin, notwithstanding. 

And we can with confidence look forward to the- 
day, whoa the Indian and Iranian Mussalman, will 
come back to the Yedie Church again, to claim the 
heritage that is his own. He would not cut aloof from, 
the other Mussalmans of the world... he would not' 
disown the Koran... that confirms his belief in the' 
monotheism and nonddolatry, but he would stick to the 
Oatha. Hazarat Mohammad teaches him the unity of 
God, and Atharvan Zauathushtra would teach him the 
unity of man as w^ll. Zarathushtra tells him that for 
worshipping the *‘only God without any form,” he 
need not go out ol the Vedic Church, and be at dagger© 
drawn with the people of the Veda. The Veda upholds- 
both the cults — the Deva and the Asura cult, and the 
Mussalman can continue to sing the glory of the Asura 
aspect of Rudra. 

^ \ 

Lo, the day has already dawned, and though- 
staunch believers of the Asura cult, Sir Miayan Ismail^ 
the Prime Minister of the Premier Hindu State, lays- 
the foundation stone of the temple of Ganapati,X and . 
noble Pour-I-Dawood, the Poet Laureate of Persia 
sings the glory of Vishnu and Siva-t 

* The secret of its power “ lies in the fact that it presents the old 
material in an entirely jfresh form. ” . . , „ 

. pLeaxy— Arabic thought and its Place in History p. vi, ,,, ... 

X — Jyestha 1340 Bengal San. ", 5 ^ 

t (i) Amrita Ba^;ar Patrika— March ' 
(ii) The Irian League Quarterly, 48. . ' 
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<%JT 1|5^l 

. cfT ^ 5|R 

^ ftRT !n 

Unless yon can give up your life, following Siva,' 
for the sake of your mother-land, Vishnu would not 
^ive any protection to India. 

Eor he alone, who sees the Deva in the Asura, and 
the Asura in the Deva, sees correctly. 

^ ?rr ?i1?r I 

q 5l0R[3n^ =q ^ q II 

—Gita, 6-30. 

And we may repeat the line of the Veda 

fk 3 \ 

Why should you, followers of the Deva and Asura 
-;Oults fall out for you are brothers to each other ? 

Eor the Veda is the scripture of the united Aryans, 
the Atharyar-Veda of . the separated Aryans, and the 
Eara^-Veda (or the Gita) is the scripture of the re-united 
'Aryans. The greatness of Sri Krishna lies in the fact,’ 
that- he synthesises in the Gita, the Gospels of Rama 
Chandra and of Zarathushtra. In the Gita the Parsi 
. And the Hindu is re-united. 

The ultimate unity of the two branches of the . 
Atharva-Ved4‘ is - admitted in the fact, that Rama 
Chandra and Zarathushtra... Nara and Narayana.,,ar 0 
-said to be two aspects of the same entity. 
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— Udyoga Parva, 49-21. 

The Gita synthesises these two cults and demons- 
trates the Vedanta, to be the perfection of Religion. 
,With the help of the Gita, the re-united Aryans,. ..the 
Hindus and the Parsis — could make up their differences* 
Not only could they set their own houses in order, but 
a section of them proceeded to make a cultural conquest 
of the Non- Ary an as well..,.. ..the Savaras, the Kiratas* 
the Sakas and the Pulindas, with which the world 
abound. 

This again divided the Aryans into two camps, viz. 
■those who favoured the absorption of the Non- Aryans, 
and those who did not. Those who disliked the 
absorption of the Non- Aryans, confined themselves to 
manuals known as Smriti, while those who favoured the 
idea of absorption, wrote up new- Manuals called 
Tantras. We may refer to them as the school of Smriti 
and the school of Tantra. It need hardly be said that the 
Hinayana of the Buddhists represents the Smriti-oult, 
and the Maha Yana, the Tantra cult. The Tantra 
school had to deal with people who were given to drink- 
ing and dissipation... savages who were little above the 
state of brutes. But they could not, on that aecounb 
'^only, be left alone. Apart from the fact that the seeds 
of goodness lie latent in every heart, apart from the 
lofty principle of universal Brotherhood, a consideration 
of self-preservation also, required, that the problem of 
these savages should be tackled. Their number ‘WajsF 
legion; and unless they could be maide friendly, and if 
fihey were' ’antagonised,' the sfiaall Aryan community 
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stood the risk of being altogether subverted... a fate that 
subsequently overtook Iran, for its negligence of this 
important factor. The brutes had to be harmonised..* 
brought under the influence of the Vedanta-cult, and the 
Tantra School began to negotiate with them. These, 
savages could not leave their old habits in a day, yet 
could not be damned to eternal perdition. Thus the 
Tantra School, at considerable risk to its own reputa- 
tion, permitted for these savages, the use of Wine and 
Flesh. 

m ^«rr m ^ i 

^ II 

— Mahanirvana Tantra, 1-58* 

The underlying idea was to level up these savages*. 

; i 

— Mahanirvana Tantra, 14-lf5J 

These were to be reclaimed by the contact of the 
Aryans. . , , ' 

..^^ ^ Th© definite method advocated by the Tantra 
Bchool, for this purpose, is the organisation of special 
Congregational prayers, known as Chakra Prayers. 

Congregational prayers were known also in Vedic, 
titties. They were then called Satras: 

The Satras all differ from other forms of the 
homa sacrifice, because all the 'performers must be con;} 
secrated, and must be Dwijasj there is therefore no 
, separate saerificer: all share in the benifits of the offeringt 
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©ach bears the burden of his own errors, whereas at the- 
Ordinary sacrifice, the Yajamana receives, the benefit? 
and the evil results of the errors, alike/' 

The modification introduoed by the Tantra school, 
was to draw the Non- Aryans also into the Congre;' 
gational prayer, which was called ^ i 

5fNf Jfc5pr 

fe w ^h. fe : Cr 3fTc3(-<£rtrrt^U 

— Mahanirvana Tantra, 14-71B6. 

— Mahanirvana^antra, 8~1B5. 

No caste or race distinction may be allowed in 
chakra-prayer. 

The principle with which such action was supported 
was that none was so as to be hated, as to be excluded. 

— Mahanirvana Tantra, 4-23. 

One who knows that the Brahma pervades every-" . 
thing,.....* how can he hate anything? ^ 

Honey only requires to be tasted, for-one, to-be 
convinced of its superiority treacle* Aborigines, 
when they got a real taste of the Vedanta cult, through 
actual participation in the Ghakra worship, could no 
longer retain any .taste, for the imperfect religions 
* Keith—- Btdigion and Philojso^^ ofVedg? md "Up^aaElsafls P. 349^. 
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of theirs, and would gradually be drawn into the 
Vedie fold. 

There was no question of Caste-confusion. For 
outside the sphere of the congregational prayer, each 
kept to its own limits; 

’at ^ : i 

— Mahanirvana Tantra^ 8-1 80. 

By following this method, the Aryans of India 
were able to avert the catastrophe, and aborigines have 
entered into the composition of the Hindu society. The 
aborigines have no separate existence, 

^ TOT 

^ 55t»r ii 

Rabindranath, 

The number has swelled into 24 erores, and the 
glory of Veda has thereby increased. The Parsis 
neglected the rule. They did not call the neighbouring 
Semites to participate in the Vedie religion by joining 
in the Chakra-worship, Had they done so, we might 
have heard the Gatha recited in the temples of Arabia, 
instead of the Koran being recited in the Land of Iran; 

. It is not yet too late to mend. The Hindus and 
Parsis may yet spread the glory of the Veda, bj 
inviting , the^ Mussalmans and the Christians to 
i participate in the Chakra worship, conducted on the 
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liasis of the Prisni or the Gatha, as the ease demands. 
If one is allowed to taste the honey of the Gita, he 
would gradually cease to relish the treacle of the Bible 
•or the Koran, however offensive this idea may appear 
to him at first. 

Guru Govinda Sinha, the Last of the Prophets, 
tihe only prophet who had ever brought the dead into 
life, who created a nation out of mere dust, was never 
■tired of repeating the utility of Congregational prayer 

*of the Chakra type ..a prayer in which non- 

Aryans were also to be invited to participate. 

And what is the guiding spirit of Congregational 
prayer, but the oath of allegiance, to the guidance 
of one supreme authority.. .the one scripture of all 
the Aryans ? 

^ ^ I JTwsril 

What was this Grantha-Sheva ii^ = the gem 
-of a book) that was to be the guide of the community ? 

It was the Veda in its triple part......vis5 (1) the 

Veda. (2) the Atharva Veda ( Prisni = Gatha ) and 
i 3 ) the Para-V eda ( or the Gita ). 

If we listen to the call of Guru Govinda Sinha, 
-and take to these three scriptures and these alone, and 
keep the ideals of Rama Chandra and Zarathushtra 
before our eyes, the Aryans will in no time culturally 
oonquer the world again. 

Guidance by the same Scripture is organisation, " 
and this is life. Congregational prayer is the periodical 



refeogmtion of this organic mnity. In Vedic times, the 
A^iryans never failed -to unite and feed this unity oii^ 
Darsa and Paurnatnasi days. The nation that has- 
givdn tip its compulsory periodical congregations has 
severed the bond that makes it a nation; It is on the- 
way to ‘disorganisation and to death. 

Territorial unity is mere outward unity... the real 
unity is the unity of ideals. Territorial Nationalism' 
is short-lived. It cannot survive the knock of religious 

Nationalism.... Nationalism based on a common 

scripture. The scripture does not live, unless in the- 
Publie Temple, it does not speak, unless in the 
Congregation; and under the lead of Jina-Sena 
Cohiraander of the faithful) Bkanatha (Sole-Lord)' 
Guru Govinda Sinha, let us take up the Prisui and the 

Gatha, the two books that gave rise to the Gita the: 

Grantha Seba ,par excellence. 

. Por without the Gatha and the Prisni, the Gita- 
would not have been. The Veda developed into Atharva— 
Veda ( Prisni-Gatha ), and the Atharva Veda into 

tile' scripture 'for the 
Morning prayer, and1iiie*!]^ara Veda (Gita) is for the 
Evening prayer. The Atharva Veda (Prisni Gatha) 
is to he read at noon the mid-point in the patli. 

aj^rr =5rn 

— Gatha, 44-5. 

The Prisni is for the dark fortnight, and the 
Gatha is for the bright. 

the united Hindu-Parsi may cry out 
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In any case there can be nothing mo:pe ignol 
than giving up the fight in. despair. 

\ 

— Gatha, 31-18, 

Resist that with weapon, — ' the plague tl 
lays your country desolate, ■ , - . - 
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Hail the Greatness of 
the Guru,” ‘‘Welcome the eongregration of the Guru/^ 

For if Sri Krishna combined the Hindu and the 
Harsi in theory (Principle), Guru Govinda combined 
them in practice (Life.) The Sikh 
-represents exactly the half of the two 
circles, the Hindu and the Parsi, and 
maintains unity in their difference. 

If the Aryans still recognise this 
triune solidarity, and organise accor- 
dingly with a common purpose, they would live and 
recoup and conquer. Otherwise they woud succumb 
to the onslaught of the aggressive and organised 
Semitic cultS;, as Rome and Greece and Persia has done 
and India is doing. Let us therefore, in the voice of 
;Shri Krishna, hear the w'ords of Rauachandra and 2a?.a- 
thustra, and in the life of Guru Govinda see tfioii? 
lives reacted. 

Let us not however despair. For if there is God., 
goodness would survive. 

mK\ 

m ^rf| u 

— Gatha, 53-9. . - 



Inspite of what naughty Hafiz says, 

<TT % ^ ’g3[-tRf^ n 

Do not tell to the supercilious the mysteries of 
Idv e and ecstacy. Let him die the ignoble death of a- 
self-seeking man.” 

We are quite prepared to teach to the Khwaja^ 
Sahib, the secrets of the Gatha. 
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And we might begin by telling him that no religion 
is worth the name unless it can stand the scrutiny of 
philosophy. If the assumptions of a religion do not 
agree with the ultimate realities, as ascertained by 
logical thought, then that religion is only a Childs's- 
story, however developed physically that child may be. 
Its days are numbered — for it can live only so long as 
the child does not outgrow the stage of intellectual 
thraldom. 


The religion of Narayana Zarathustra, stands in 
no such fear. Its foundations are not, like the Arabian^ 
Nights, based on mere imagination. They represent 
the highest truths that human intellect is capable of 
attaining; For such is certainly the claim of the 
[Vedanta, And the greater the progress that is being 
made in the domain of philosophy, the better is the 
validity of the claim being established. A Kaiit or a 
Hegel only brings out fresh arguments in favour of the 
truth of the Vedanta, and adds fresh laurels to its glory. 
And the Gatha is the Vedanta par excellence, I know 
fifi 
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that when I say this, people may be shaking their 
heads violently and staring’ inquisitively if I am talking 
sense at all. But truth has got to be told, even if it 
comes in conflict with cherished opinions and biassed 
fallacies, which pass current as established facts. 

For let us see what the meaning of the term 
Vedanta is. It is the end (anta) of the Veda. There 
is a pun on the word ‘anta’ here. It is used both in 
the physical, as well as in an ideal, sense. Extrinsically 
it means the concluding portions of the V edic Litera- 
ture i. e. the Upanisads. Intrinsically it means those 
truths, which it is the end of the Vedas to teach. 

Taken in any sense the Gatha is the Vedanta 
proper. The Gatha is the end of the Veda,” both in 
matter and in spirit. 

The Gatha being the most important, the most 
essential part of the Bhargava V eda is quite as good 
a Vedanta as any other book that can lay a claim to 
the title. 

The Upanisads have been called Vedanta, because 
they form part of the Brahmanas (Aranyakas) and 
thereby come at the end of the Veda — the Brahmanas 
having been composed subsequent to tlie Sahhita 
portion. The argument applies with a greater force to 
the case of the Gatha, which forms a part of the 
Sanhita portion of the Bhargava Veda (viz the Yasna) 
and not to the Brahmana portion (viz the Yasht). 

Though the majority of the Upanisads belong to 
the Brahmana portion (the portion connected with the 
performance of sacrifices— -and with an appendix, about 
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tlieosophy, in the Aranyakas), the case of an Upanisad 
belonging to the Sanhita portion is not quite unknown! 
Thus the foremost of all the Upanisads — the Isa 
Upanisad forms the fortieth chapter* of the Yajurveda,’ 
a chapter of the Sanhita portion. 

It would rather appear, that tiie Sanhita portion 
being more authoritative than the Brahmana portion', 
(the Brahmana being only exegetic to the Sanhita), an 
Upanisad embedded in the Sanhita, is more authoritative 
than an Upanisad found in the Brahmana. 

Thus like Isa Upanisad, the Gatha has a greater 
elaim to be called Vedanta, than any other Upanisad 
known to us; for all the rest of the Upanisads belong 
to the Brahmanas, This is why we have called the 
Gatha to be Vedanta Par excellence. 

So long, however, we have considered the outward 
aspect only of the term ‘Vedanta’ viz. whether it 
belongs to that class of literature which goes by the 
name of Upanisad or Vedanta. And we have found that 
the elaim of the Gatha to be called Vedanta is irrestible. 

^ .I^t^us now look to the inward spirit of the Gatha, 
, and see if its ideas bear any affinity with the philoso- 
phical thoughts of the Upanisads, which go by the 
name of the Vedanta. 

1 ^iYedanta in this sense means those ultimate truths, 
-which itxa the end or the aim of the Vedas to teach. 

The truths are. to be found diffused all over the 
_yeda. In the Upanishads, they are brought together. 
The Vedas are the compositions of many Rishis, each 

'*■ Hacdpnell— History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 238. 
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■one expressing the truth in his own way, laying 
•emphasis on a particular aspect of the truth without 
taking any notice of the other aspects. So that what 
we call a system or a unity of idea running through the 
whole, is wanting in the Veda, taken as a single whole. 
All sorts of ideas will be found in the Veda — monism 
and dualism, monotheism and pantheism, realism and 
idealism, will all be found jumbled together. The Bishi 
was quite absorbed in his own idea, he did not care to 
know what others thought of the matter, he did not 
care to reconcile the contrary points of view. The 
thoughts of many such Bishis have been collected 
together, without making an attempt to work out a 
system, by showing the mutual relation and the 
comparative worth of the different theories. 

The ease is quite different with an TJpanisad. It 
is the composition of a single author, a unity of purpose 
runs through the whole. It works out a definite idea> 
and may be said to represent the views of a particular 
school of Philosophy. So far as the Gatha is conoertfed, 
it fully satisfies this formal test of an TJpanisad. It is 
the composition of a single prophet — Bishi Narayana 
Zarathushtra. It adheres to a rigorous monotheism, 
works out a cult of devotion (Bhakti Yoga) and pays 
due regard to moral value (Karma- Yoga). ‘So that 
apart from the question of the relative worth of its 
particular views, the Gatha is as good an Upanisad as 
• any other. 

, . But we cannot put off entering into the compa- 
rative merit of the views themselves. For it is’ herein 
that the claim of the Vedanta, to be considered the 
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premier philosophy of the world, rests. It is herefrom 
that the first-rate philosophers of the world even now 
draw their inspiration. In the Ideal Monism of the - 
Vedanta, human intellect may be said to have reached 
its highest limits. Let us see what that means. 

The ultimate problems of Metaphysics are Mind 
and Matter (or Soul and Nature) and the relation 
between the two, which leads on to the problem of the - 
Absolute, the cause and the basis, the explanation and 
the consummation, of these two. 

In the language of the Upanisads, these entities 
are called Brahma, Jiva and Jagat. In the Gatha the 
terms used are Bahma, Daena, and Gayetha.* 

The truth which the Vedanta has arrived at, is 
that there is an underlying unity between Mind and“ 
Matter, as well as between Jiva (the finite soul) and . 

. Brahma (the Infinite Soul — the Absolute). And the 
truth has been expressed in the Upanisads in their very 
. poetic language* 

If the matter had been left there, to the poetic - 
language of the Upauisads only, it would have depen- 
ded on the pleasures of any of the riff-raff, to find out 
a loophole in the philosophy of the Vedanta and try to 
establish the superiority of Moses, Christ or Muhammad- 
, Eor the Semiticised mind cannot get over certain 
fundamental defects, and wants to drag others down to ■ 
its own level. We might, for instance, note some ot 

* "Wliether the Bahma of the Gatha, means only ‘Praises’ and ‘Songs,’ 

* or the Absolute, and whether the idea of the Zarvane Akarane (the 
"'anoansed old one) is foreign to the Avesta wa shall presently see_ 
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these Hmitations, such as (l) Blindness to the Duality 
of Reason, (2) Fondness for the Original Sin, (3) Denial 
of the Law of Karma, (4) Intolerance of other religions 
and (5) The ludicrous practice of offering thanks to- 
God for the daily bread, as if that was the highest gift 
of God to man. Unfortunately for these zealots, and 
fortunately for us, the poetry of the Upanisads does not 
form the whole of the Vedanta Philosophy. The- 
inferences of the Upanisads are supported by a very 
cogent system of syllogisms in the Sutras of Badarayana,^ 
known as Brahma Sutras (Sutras about the Absolute) 
or Sariraka Sutras (Sutras about the Embodied Spirit) 
or more commonly as Vedanta Sutras. This work ha®- 
proved a very hard nut for these zealots to crack, most 
of whom had to give up the task as hopeless. 

There is a correlation between Mind and Matter.- 
The human Soul could not think, conquer or lov^ 
Nature, were it unthinkable, unconquerable, unloveable 
Nature is the object of a subject; quite rational anct 
thoroughly intelligible, capable of control, and worthy 
of love.”''’" 

Similarly the Infinite is not an abstraction. It is- 
In and through the Finite, that the Infinite e3;presse®- 
itself. The Transcendental Reality is also the Im-manent 
Reality. “To be free from everything, is to be nothing.’'^ 

Thus the Upanisads maintained that Ananda 
cannot he the end of evolution unless it was also the 
beginning of ‘ it.’ The end is present throughout, 
though in a suppressed form. The individual thing® 
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-of the world possess the feature of their Ultimate 
«ource and end.””^ 

‘‘Matter cannot develop life or conciousness, unless 
it had the potentiality of them in its nature. No 
amount of shock from the external environment can 
^extract life out of mere matter. 

As the Aitareya Aranyaka says “ Whatever there 
is belonging to the son, belongs to the father; what- 
...ever there is belonging to the father belongs to the son/’ 
— Aitareya Aranyaka ii-1-8-1. 

As. has been said in the Gatha — 

—Gatha, 44-7. 

Who is it, that, in his glory, moulds the son, in 
ithe likeness of the father ? 

[ =^!^-to cause to move, to adjust ( causative of 
?to move ) = skill, glorious skill. ] 

Similarly “ everything on earth is finite, and in- 
“finite. Everything seeks a good beyond itself, tries to 
xid itself of its finiteness, and become perfect, fhe 
seeks self-transcendance. This clearly establishes 
"that the infinite spirit is working in the finite. The 
xeal is the basis of the unreal. ’’t 

This idea was expressed in the famous formula of 
ijhe Upanis’ad. 

^ 

Ghhandogya Upanisad, 6-16. 

* Radha Krishnan—Indian Philosophy, p. 181 . 
t „ „ « „ P. 203, 
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. Oil Swetaketn, “ That (Infinite) thou art.” 

Tlie very same idea has heen expressed in the Gatha^ 

— Gatha, 31-6, 

What appears as conscience is' nothing hut th&- 
spirit of ]\Iazda himself, ( Literally that which He 
gives in Conscience, is so much of the spirit of Mazda)» 

That is to say, conscience is the expression of the- 
Infinite in the finite. 

T^or Ananda cannot be the end of evolution, unles&- 
it was also the beginning of it. 

3?cj; 3iqr 3FT^5iafr 

— :Gatha,, 48-6 , ;L,v 4 V 

Mlweti at the first beginning of life, M'aada be^to^"" 
ed on him’(inan) the seed of Bighteousness. - “ 

[3|?s3Ii| = = to him, to man = of Asha, Asha 

is very often an Avyaya i. e. does not change in ease- ■ 
declension, = germ of life, seed.] 

That the Transcendent Reality is also the Imma- 
nent Reality, that God is in the universe (though' ataot ' 
exhausted by it) has been expressed in the Gatha in . 
the strongest possible term. 

■ ‘ — Gaitha, 28-8; 

If tliis is not Vedanta, I should like to be toW 
what it is, or what Vedanta is. Being the earliest of 
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.^11 Vedanta literature, the Gatha is certainly the 
Vedanta par excellance. And when Badarayana*'*' in 
iiis Sutras,! makes references to Revelations, he might 
-have got the text of the Gatha in his mind. 

As there is a moral certainty about mathematicai 
■truths, as we are perfectly sure that two and two 
will always make four, and never three or five, similar 
AS the case, with the truths of Vedanta Philosophy. 
There is an inherent assurance about their validity. 

Hinduism, being founded on the rock bed of Veda- 
nta philosophy, claims to be the *‘Sanatana Dharma’* 
-or the Eternal Religion. The same remark applies to 
Parsi-ism as well. As a matter of fact these are not 
different religions^ hut only two different expressions of 
me and the same Vedanta Beligion, When Swami 
Vivekananda preaches the Vedanta in America, or 
3wami Eamtirtha in Egypt, we should remember that 
these are only distant echoes-the original voice was 
that of the August Prophet, Narayana Zarathustra. 

It is because the cult of Zarathustra is based on 
the Eternal Religion— the Sanatana Bharma of the 
Vedanta, that it was able to completely metamorphose, 
so aggressive a creed as Muhammadianism. Islam had 
.conquered Iran physically, but in spirit, was itself 
-oonquered by Iran. For the Mnhammadianism of 
Baghdad, is not what it was at Medina or Damascus. 

It is interesting to note that Badaxayana, and Badrik-asrama (where 
Narada had gone over to meet Ris’i Narayana) are derived from the same 
word Badara=:a plum, 
n t Brahma Sutra— 1-3. 
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Islam lost its old self, and emerged as Sufism.* The 
centre of gravity had shifted from the exterior to the 
interior. The moslem had a greater concern for the 
souls of others than for his own self; he was ever ready 
to despatch others to heaven. The Sufi turns to his 
own soul, and sees the Bahma in the Daena, the Infinite 
in the Finite — conceptions which were too subtle for 
the grasp of a great many Arabs. 

The patience of my occidentalised Parsi brother, 
has, I am afraid, reached the breaking point and he is 
perhaps no longer agreeable to permit me to go on 
with the esoteric interpretation of the Gatha, which 
may end by making the Zarathustrian as inefficient as 
iihe Vedantist Hindu is alleged to be. 

I would request patience for a few seconds only, 
and would like to tell him at the outset, that if the 
demands of reason require it, that we adopt the Vedan-^ 
ta point of view, we have got to do so, cost that what 
it will. There can be no compromise with Falsehood, 
no hope of any permanent good from such alliance. 

But the apprehension is due to an ignorant mis- 
conception about Vedanta, viz, that Sankara's inter* 
pretation is the only interpretation of the Brahma 
Sutras. 

As a matter of fact, the number of commentaries " 
on the Brahma Sutra, is larger than that on any other 
philosophical treatise. Not that the truth is different, 
but there is a difference of emphasis laid on the different 
aspects of the truth. ^ . 

Pour-e-Davoud Holy Gatha, Introduction, p. 69 (Geus Uxvan). 
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>Saiikaira^;s interpretation of the Brahma Sutras is- 
only one of the many. And simply because the Zara: 
thustrian cult Devotion and Morality (Bhakti and 
Karma Toga) dhes not fit in with the Suddhadwaita 
(!l^ure Monism) point of view adoj)ted by Sankara,, 
there is no reason for thinking that Zarathustrianism 
is inconsistent also with the original Brahma Sutras 
of Badarayana. 

That could not be. For the Brahma Sutras were 
composed by Badarayana, to establish the correctness 
of the view-point of the Veda and the Upanis’ads. It 
would have failed to serve its purpose, if it could not 
maintain the views of the Bhargava Veda itself. 

There are many interpretations of the Brahma 
Sutras. But corresponding to the three aspects of the- 
mind, Emotion, Cognition and Volition, (Feeling,, 
knowing and willing), and corresponding to the em- 
phasis laid on them by the three great prophets 
(i) Narayana Zarafhustra (2) Mahavir Vardhamana 
and (3) Tathagata Gautama, there are three ptineipali 
seliools df intepr^atibn which may be called (1) the- 
VisisHa-dwaita School (2) the Suddhadwaita 

School and (3) the Madhyamika 

School.* 

jjhilsophric spirit, Nagarjuaa reveals the paradoxes which 
ovoj-eviBry ..day- conscioxisness veils, by means of a more or less thoughtless- 
phraseology and ipdifferencc to reflection. The Yogasara suggests the. 
idliSthoKalvleV of reality from whibh'N’agarjuua developes his Skepticism.. 

t^dsiftvii ^p'dTi of philosophy is not diff'erent from 
the Adwaitic interpretation of the UPanisad view.'^ 

. , , —’Eadha Krishnan— Indian Philosophy, p. S-iA. 
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The Suddh’a-dwaita Scliool of Sankara, emphasises 
the Path of knowledge ( Jnana or Sankhya-Yoga ) laid 
ont by Kapila originally, and developed by Mahavira. 

The Madhyamika School of Nagarjuna lays em- 
phasis on the Path of Duty ( Karma Yoga ) re- vitalised 
by Tathagata Gautama. And the Visista-dwaita 
School of Ramanuja establishes the Path of Devotion 
(Bhakti Yoga) associated with the names of Narayana 
Zarathushtra and Narottama Ramachandra, 

Ramanuja professes his allegiance to the Panoha- 
Ratra School, which is nothing else than the Zarathus- 
trian cult. He establishes the validity of all those ele- 
ments of the religion which are the assumptions of a 
cult of devotion. Thus a Personal God, rather than 
the Nirguna Brahma, the life of a house-holder, rather 
than that of an ascetic, a watchful moral consciousness 
ready to fight the evil, rather than a transcendental 
obliteration of the distinction between morality and 
immorality, are items that he strongly advocates. And 
these institutions are maintained not as concessions to- 
popular fancy, but as logical truths following from the 
correct interpretation of the Brahma Sutras, and a 
correct understanding of the Upanisadic texts. His 
logic is as able as that of Sankara, and his intellect, as 
acute. The necessity of the conception of the Absolute 
in its two aspects, Personal and Impersonal, the rela- 
tion between the Impersonal Brahma and the Personal 
Mazda, are facts which may safely be left for Rama- 
nuja to argue. In his interpretation of the Brahma 
Sutras, the Zarathushtrian will find a system of 
Philosophy with whose help he can hold his own 
15 
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against any ragamuffin that chooses to revile his religion. 
Thus the Vedanta Philosophy is not the poison, that 
^in unthinking Parsi thinks will corrupt the system, 
but a manna that will vivify it. 

— Sakuntala. 

What thou apprehend to be a spark of Fire, is a piece 
of ruby, capable of touch. 

Thus the philosophy of the Bhargava Veda, rather 
that of its Upanisad, the Gatha, will be found con- 
solidated into a system, in the Brahma Sutra of 
Badarayana, and elucidated in the great commentary 
of Ramanuja. 

It is hopeless for Khwaja Kamaluddin to think of 
pointing out blemishes therein. Far greater men than 
he, men like Dr. Caird and Dr. Martineau, in the 
interest of another Semitic Religion, have tried their 
utmost to detect flaws in the reasoning of the Brahma 
Sutra. With what result, it is better to leave them to 
state. But the arrogation of the Mullas is to rush in, 
where angels fear to tread. 


^ fnrt wrcFJTOi wr ; ^ 



or %?rTnr-^^. 

Anti-hedonism or the Law of Self-Control. 





} 





ierrsei^ 

— Gatha, 34~7- 
L The meaning ol Kshathram. 

The subject-matter for our discussion now is 
ICshathram. It is one of those great Spiritual Laws 
(Amesha Spenta) which was Dharmaraja Zarathushtra’s 
evangel to the aspirants of Ancient Iran. They are 
calculated to show that Religious Discipline, as expla- 
ined by Tathagata Zarathushtra, is not an arbitrary 
innovation of mystical eccentricity, but is based on 
lEfternal Laws, as real, as regular, and as understand" 
able as the Laws of Nature. The Law of Kshathram 
is one such Great Law. 

That a special importance is attached to Ksha- 
-thram would appear from the fact that in the Gatha 
Kshathram is seldom used singly. It is either preceded 
by Vohu ( ) and called Vohu Kshathram ( the good 

Kshathram ) or succeeded by yairya ( and called 
Kshathra V airyam ( Kshathra, the desirable ). < , 

Indeed it is one of the two Ameshas { Laws) that 
;find a mention even in the Holy Honover: 
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Who has made Kshathram the protection of the^ 
weak, in the way of the Lord ( Ahura ). 

Vohu-Manas and Kshatliram, Conscience and’ 
Continence — yes, these are the two words, which in a 
nnt-shell sum up the whole of the Moral code. And as- 
pointed out in tha Honover, these are the great gifts 
of the Ratus (the Prophet) — who is the nearest approach^ 
to our conception of Godhead. 

But unfortunately, the word Kshathram of tho 
Gatha has not been understood in its correct import. 

Mills translates the word as ‘^Kingdom”, Kanga as- 
power” (^rf) and Moulton as “ Sovereignty or 
Dominion.’^ There could not be any objection to these 
terms, if we were sure that they were used in the moral,,, 
and not in a material sense, i. e used for denoting 
power or control over one’s own self, rather than power 
over others. 

For though temporal power may be one of the 
objects of desire, the connection between it and the 
moral life is not so intimate. Might is not right-rather 
very often the reverse of it. So that to lay too much 
stress on the acquisition .of Sovereignty or Dominion,, 
would ill suit the purposes of a Prophet whose mission 
was to elevate degraded humamity and improve its 
, moral tone. 
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This is what the Mahahharata describes as — 
frr% JoI: JT 1^: 3T ^ 

cict t 

— Udyoga Parva, 33—12* 

The present one is that struggle where neither 
arrows, nor friends, nor comrades, are of any avail, but 
one has got to fight his own fight. 

No doubt the ideal of Dharraaraja Zarathushtra 
is a positive one of Self ’-'Expression ( 3^% ^rm or 
— Citizenship ) and not a negative one of Self -Repre- 
ssion ( or Asceticism ), and as such, he 
was not given to belittling any of the pursuits of life 
( and there is no doubt that power, as Schopenhauer 
taught is such a pursuit ) but the moral life of man is 
■primarily concerned with duties, rather than with 
rights, with responsiblities, rather than with privileges. 
As such man has more need of Self-control, than of 
.Sovereignty. 

For the moral development of the individual, 
Self-Control is an indispensible necessity, while power 
is only one of many pursuits of life, such as Health, 
Wealth or Beauty, whose moral value depends upon 
the use or the abuse that we, make of them. , 

It is unreasonable to think that Tathagata Zara- 
tihushtra wasted his energies in explaining one of the 
minor objects of desire, viz. Power,, while he left alone 
one of the most important factors of Moral Life, viz. 
Self-Control. Yet to take Kshathram in, the limited 
sense of temporal power tantamounts to doing so. 
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The fact which seems to be mainly responsible for 
this misinterpretation of the term Kshathram, is the 
apparent close connection between the words Kshathra 
and Kshatriya ( ). The word Kshatriya meaning: 
the sovereign caste, is quite familiar in the Sanskrit 
- vocabulary. In the Zend as well, the word was not 
unknown in the same sense. Thus in the Behistun 
Inscription, Darius calls himself — 

^the Great Kshatriya, the Kshatriya of the Ksha- 
triyas, the Kshatriya of the Dahyus* ( countries ). 

It is the same term that has given rise to the- 
English word Satrap ( ), meaning the governor of 

a province. 

It should however be noted that in spite of the^ 
apparent similarity, the words Kshathra and Kshatriya 
are derived from two roots altogether different. 

The word Kshatriya is derived from the root 
— which means to wound or to kill and from 
which the words ^ and s?%-harm, are derived. While- 
the word Kshathram is derived from the root 
which means to protect or to control. Thus we find in 
Panini (Unandi Sutra~4-167 ) the aphorism-S-'t — 
Wi i. e. m is derived from the root m 
by the addition of suffix 5r. 

It is from the same root ^ that the word 

* Outline of Persian History by A. W. Ahl— p, 119. 

This fact of calling himself a '* Kshatriya ” shows very pointedly 
how the Indians and the Iranians formed one people even at the time of 
Darius. ( 5th Century B. 0. ) 
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which means a director, a leader or a 
charioteer is also derived, as we have in the Amara 
Kosha — 

site ^ 

It was in the sense of a “ leader’^ that Vidura is 
invariably called ^RtTf (Kshatta) in the Mahabharata. 
He was neither a Kshatriya, nor a Charioteer, and 
there could be no other meaning of the word. 

As a matter of fact the Philosophy of Tathagata 
IZarathushtra is far from being based on physical 
strength. It is based on the Force of the Soul. 

That is why in the mind of the unthinking world 
there was a strong doubt about its efficacy. 

3ir : — Gatha, 29-9. 

( that I should have ) the voice of a feeble man, when 
what I ask for is lordly power. 

Tathagata Zarathushtra looked upon more grandeur 
and glamour with the contempt that they deserve. 

12 3 4 

?ir 

■9 ■ ■ "I'O . ■ 

■ ' ll. ■■ 12 ’13 : 

— Panini-^Unandi Sutra, 2-99. 
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14: 15 16 

17 IS 19 

—Gatha, 32 - 11 . 

17 1 8 lO 

Those wicked people also who consider the rich man 

11 7 11 

and the rich woman as great, and exhaust themselves 

13 12 IS 19 

for the acquisition of wealth, and deflect the liiind of 

16 16 3 2 4: 

the pious from all that is best, vitiate my perception. 

And no one has denounced in stronger terms “ The 
Gospel of the Sword ** or the Ethics “ of . the sharp 
steel ” as he calls it. 

123' 

srqqhi 

4 5 6 

7 8 9 10 

11 12 13 

31% 

14 1616 17 

18 19 : 20 

3T?1 —Gatha, 32-7. 

4 . ■■ 3 ■ ■ B - G 

The wise man does not approve with his heart that 

■ 8 12 13.. 7. 1 2 

philosophy of the sharp steel, which these wicked people 

■ 10 ■ '.'ll ■ 14'..' . 17" 

preach, for which they are notorious and whose futility, 
IS 16 19 20 

Oh Mazda Ahura, is best known to you. 
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I therefore hold that there is justification for 
interpreting the word Kshathram as Detachment, 
and explain Amesha Spenta Kshathram as the 
Holy Law of Self-Control. 

11. Kshathram the Stepping Stone to the Moral Life. 

It it however worth while to enquire what is there 
that makes Kshathram, such a valuable possession that 
it, together with Yohu Manas, between themselves 
make up the whole of the moral code. Now, the moral 
life is essentially a life to be lived. Moral goodness is 
neither an intellectual appreciation, nor a mere capacity 
or potentiality, but an activity. A good painter is one 
who can paint beautifully, a good man is not one who 
can, but one who does, act rightly. Virtue exists only 
in activity. It is not possible to lead a virtuous life 
until one has learnt how to conquer the attractions of 
pleasure. This is what Kshathram enables us to do, 
and that is why Kshathram is so much valued. 

The moral life presupposes an act of choice — choice 
between the good and the evil, between the right and 
the wrong. And fortunately or unfortunately the wrong 
course is always the more pleasant one, as has been said 
in the Dhammapada. " . 

— Dhammapada, 12-7'. 

The wrong and the injurious course is the easier 
to follow, while the beneficial and the right course is 
very difficult. " 
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Had it been otherwise, had the right course also 
been the more pleasant one, there would have been no 
necessity for sermons and scriptures, preachers and 
prophets and saints and apostles. Mankind would, . 
without waiting for the lead of anybody, naturally have 
followed the pleasant course, which by our assumption, , 
would have been also the virtuous course. 

But that is not to be. Man lives here a life of 
probation. He must develop by his own exertions. He 
has been given Freedom of the Will, and must prove 
himself worthy of that Freedom. 

The contrast between “the good” and “the 
pleasant” has been very beautifully stated in the ■ 
Katha Upanishad. 

Sisfe 3? ^ II 

The good is different and the pleasant is different. 
These are the two (motives) that draw men to various 
objects. Of these two, those who choose the good,, 
succeed. While those who choose the pleasent, fail. 

The self-same thing has been told in the Gatha 
and no less beautifully. 
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9 10 11 12 13 

14 15 16 17 

^ fSlt =5rr 

18 19 SO 

gnarly 

21 22 2 3 

5fr pr?[T^^. — Gatha, 30-5. 

4 3 S 

There are two primordeal Gunas, that are said to 
e 7 9 11 

be co-relative and co-ordinate. In thought, word and 

13 15 17 16 18 

deed they are the better and the bad. Of them two, 

19 21 20 22 23 

the wise ones choose aright but not the fools. 

Dharmaraja Gautama also touched upon ther 
contrast between the two courses. 

m btsstt 

— Dhammapada, 5-11. 

The path of gain is different and that of salvation 
is different. 

Moral life being what it is, and involving as it 
does, a voluntary choice of the unpleasant alternative,, 
moral advancement presupposes a capacity for self 
denial, and a considerable stock of moral strength or 
Defiance to pleasure ( Kshathram ). It is not given to 
the weakling to resist the temptations of the devil — 
the tenaptations of pleasure. He surrenders ,, without a 
struggle. 
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As the Katha Upanisliad says 

^nsWTcJIT ^55^^51 55*4:31: 

The Higher self is not for the weak to attain. 

The Gatha also says: 

cfr 3T|:?r 

—Gatha, 34“10. 

All these, Oh Ahura Mazda 1 are dependent on 
-thy Kshathram. 

And again- — 

—Gatha, 31-4. 

Give me strong Kshathram, that with its help I 
:might overcome vice. 

Kshathram is the basis of conscience* 

qrsit % —Gatha, 34-3. 

. Through Kshathram, which the Conscience is 
made of. 

In the Gita also the first of advice given to 
Arjuna is ‘‘ not to be effeminate.” 

ufr: 'usi 

.....r — Gita, 2-3. 

Don’t be effeminate Oh Partlia, this does not 
hehove . thee. 

Thus weakness or concession to Hedonism, is 
pointed out as the only evil of life— the chief evil which 
brings in others in its trail. 
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—Gita, 3-r. 

Know that to be the only enemy, which is pleasurey 
which is wrath (when baffled), born of Rajas guna^ 
insatiable and a great evil. 

[ It is to be noted that is used with both the 
words and which implies identity between them 
two, meaning that Kama and Krodha are the two sides 
of the same thing — the twofold manifestation of the 
same mentality. This is very true psychologically — for 
men run into a fury, when suddenly baffled in any 
hedonistic pursuit.] 

No doubt Socrates has argued that “Virtue is 
Knowledge.^^ For he seemed to think, that if any one 
really understood that the moral life was the better life, 
he could not but follow it. On the other hand one who 
did not grasp its supreme value, could not be moral 
except by an accidence, which is not morality in the - 
real sense of the term. Without a clear perception of 
what the right course is, one is not expected to follow 
it. A man often prefers the claim of the individual to 
that of the family, or the claim of the family to that 
of the elan, the claim of the clan to that of the nation, . 
simply because he does not realise that such a course^ • 
if consistently carried out, would be suicidal. That is 
why virtue has sometimes been said to be enlightened 
self-interest — it is the function of education to point out - 
where one's true interest lies. . , . ; v... ' „ 
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A thorough grasp of the Ideal, a clear perception 
of the End, is no doubt a condition precedent of the 
moral life. One ought to know what his permanent 
interest is, or else he will run after every thing that 
happens to come in his way. As the Gita says—* 

—Gita, 2-41. 

Oh Kurunandana, for the man of discrimination 
there is only one db^eative, while the indiscriminate man 
runs after numerous and multifarious objects. 

The importance of the intellectual factor has thus 
been well-expressed in the Mahabharata. 

— Sabha Parva, 81-8. 

When the Devas intend the downfall of anybody, 
they pervert his intellect. He takes a contrary view 
of everything. 

That is the first step downward to ruin. 

All the same, in the moral life, the place of 
intellect is subordinate to that of the will. A mere 
intellectual development counts for nothing unless the 
man has got the Moral Courage (Kshathram ) to act 
up to his conviction. The man who has “whetted his 
intellect without “ forming his character ” will ever 
-find himself in a miserable plight. 
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5lFF3Iv^i=§ »r =^ % : U 

* I Know what virtue is, hut never feel any incli- 
nation for that; I know what vice is and never have 
any aversion to that. ’ 

Such a type of character has been ably depicted 
in the picture of Tito, as against that of Ramola, in 
'George Elliot’s wellknown novel of that name. 

An intellectual perception of the right ideal, loses 
all value unless followed up by action. For it is for 
the sake of attaining it, that an ideal is necesary. 
There is no other use for it. 

But that is exactly where the hedonist fails. For 
in our experience, the Right always makes its appea- 
rance as contrasted with the Pleasant — 

— Gatha, 45-2. 

Neither our words nor our deeds, neither our cult 
nor our souls would agree. 

So that if one is to follow the path of the Right,' 
a certain amount of Moral courage ( Kshathram ) is 
necessary in order to withstand the temptations of the 
pleasant. Without the equipment of moral courage it is 
impossible to take a forward step in the Path of Virtue. 

, All moral progress consists in the subordination* 
of the lower to the higher impulses, and at; a certain 
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stage it may be more important to conquer the lower 
than to give effect to the higher. 

How far it is possible to effect this conquest 
without appeal to higher and more positive principles of 
action ( i. e. positive anf^ against negative stSht ), how- 
far for instance, sensual impulses can be made to yield 
before abstract announcement of reason, that they are 
“ wrong ”, without assignment of further reason or 
without appeal to the higher interests and affections — 
is a question for the educator. What is certain, is that, 
morality begins in self-restraint and self-denial, and* 
that it is impossible to conceive of circumstances in. 
which this negative element will be totally absent from. 

it” 

At a time when ethical theories are anti-ascetic,, 
rather than hedonistic, it is delightful in a scientific 
treatise to come across a passage like the following on 
the practical value of self-control ‘ As a final practical 
maxim, relative to these habits of the will, we may 
then offer something like this: Keep the faculty of 
effort alive in you hy a little gratuitous exercise every 
Stay. That is, be systematically ascetic or heroic in 
little unnecessary poiats. Do everyday or two, some 
thing for no other reason than that you would rather 
not do it, so that when the hour of dire need draws 
nigh, it may find you not unnerved and untrained to. 
stand the test Asceticism of this sort is like the 
insurance which a man pays on his house and goods. 
The tax does him no good at the time and possibljr 
may never bring him a return. But if the fire doee 
come, his having paid it, will be his salvation from 
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xiiia. So witli tlie man who has ^aily inured himself 
to habits of concentrated attention, energetic volition 
and self denial in unnecessary things. He will stand 
like a tower when everything rooks round him, and 
when his softer fellow mortals are winnowed like chaff 
in the blast.”- — Muirhead^Elements of ■ Ethics, pp^ 
128-129. 

It is thus that Tathagata Zarathushtra dwells 
times without number on the necessity of Moral 
Courage or Eshathram. 

9?^ wr 

W. —Gatha, 29-11. 

When shall I, Oh Mazda, achieve Rectitude, 
Conscience and Non-Ohalance.” 

m —Gatha, 46-16* 

Where Kahathram is the friend of conscience. 

In Tathagata Zara thushtra’s repeated references, to 
Kshathram some people have foolishly imagined a 
desire to establish a kingdom just what Mosellima the 
False Prophet did in Arabia.! Yes, an attempt to 
establish a Kingdom it was — but it is the Kingdom of 
heaven within one's soul that Tirthankara Zarathushtra 
preached, and which it is in the power of everybody to 
establish. 

He did not want to enforce his Tantra with the 
help of the Jijia, and to enforce the Jijia with the help 
of the sword. He was fully aware of the intrinsic 

t (i) Koran— VI-93. ( Bodwells Koran-p. 325.) 

(ii) Margoliuth— Muhammad and the Rise of Islam. 


16 
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worth of his own Tantra, so as not to think that it 
stood in need of a militia for its propagation. 

He was for giving the fullest liberty to every one 
in religious matters. 

— Gatha, 30-2. 

Let everybody think out for himself what he ought. 

Gatha, 31-11. 

Where Will has been given the Freedom of choice* 

He did not therefore engage himself in establishing 
empires and organising military campaigns, but poin- 
ted out quietly, yet forcibly, the simple truth that the 
Kingdom of heaven was within one’s own self — in as 
much as man could create his own ^ happiness. This is 
the implication of the great discipline of Kshathram, 
taught by Narayana Zarathushtra. « 


" ( 3 ) Hedonism Assailed, 

(a) An Uneealisable End. 

As a matter of fact the attempt to enjoy the Sense 
pleasures to satiety, is a vain attempt. It is bound to 
fail. For enjoyment only increases the appetite, but 
does not bring any satisfaction. 

?T TO : TO{5lt I 

, , — Adiparva, 84-12. 
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The desire for pkasure is never to be extinguished 
by enjoyment. It is like adding fuel to the fire which 
only serves to increase its force. 

On the other hand the objects of enjoyment . are 
limited. 

^ i 

^Adiparva, 84-15. . 

Whatever may be the quantity . of rice and barley, ■ 
of gold, cattle and wopaen, they are not sufficient to ; 
satisfy the desire of even a single person. It is therefore; ; 
better to give up the thirst. 

Pleasure is “ as much beyond our reach, as treacle 
«on the elbow, is to the tongue. 

‘‘ Our dear delights are often such. 

Exposed to view but not to touch, -. • •, . 

The sight our foolish heart inflames* , . 

We long for pine apples in frames. 

— Cowper* . 

So Hafiz despairs of success. 

^ gwir It ^ 

‘ How can the thirsty be satisfied with the water 
^Of the mirage 

—and gives a timely warning 

Oh driver halt, for this road knows no terniin^tion* 

* Madhava Cliarya — Sarva Darshan Samgraha. 
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(3 ) Hedonism Assailed. 

{ h ) EAvr'THB Epicuret. 

Pleasure does not lie in the gratification of desire^- 
except so far as such gratification removes the pain of 
unsatisfied craving. But there is no end to desire, andi 
desire as such is full of pain. Therefore the wise man: 
knowing that the course of Nature does not make 
provison for the satisfaction of all our desires, taught 
that “ the great secret of happiness lies in the reduction 
of our desires to a minimum.” He that does not measure 
the gift of Nature by his desires, finds that Nature- 
makes ample provision for his happiness.! 

— Shantiparva,^ 

‘ Only he can be happy who acquires all the objeete 
of desire or he who gives them up alL It is easier to- 
give up, than to acquire all.’ 

This was the point of view of Epicurus the great 
philosopher sage of Greece.* But by an irony of fate 
the name of the sage who taught that the secret of 
happiness lies in the reduction of our desires, stands aS' 
the synonym for unbridled license. 

The same thing happened in the case of Socrates- 
as well. 

“ The teachings of Socrates, whose influence, like- 
that of Christ was rather due to his life and character,- 


t Mohit Sen — Elements of Moral Philosophy, p. 195. 
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iihan to any system of docttine whioiL he propounded^ 
contained a number of elements loosely held together. 
Upon his death, these fell apart, as did the different 
•elements in Christian doctrine, and were taken up by 
different groups of followers, and made the basis of 
different theories of the end of life.”t 

“ The two most distinctly ethical schools, among 
the followers of Socrates, were those of the Cynics and 
the Cyrenaics. The members of these schools fixed on 
rpoints, connected with the general character and 
influence of Socrates, almost as much as with his 
speculative activity. 

The Cynics were struck with his independence and 
freedom from want, and they made this their fundamental 
principle. The cyrenaics were more impressed with his 
tact and skill in making the most of his surroundings. 
The cynics were thus led to asceticism and the cyrenaics 
to hedonism.* 

Similar seems to have been the case with sage Kavi 
'of the ancient Aryans. There must have been some 
one who had reduced his teachings, to a philosophy of 
ultra-hedonism. That is why we find two contradictory 
traditions current with his name, in the two branehes 
of the Aryan race. 

In the Vedas ^ is a term of respect. 

( 1 ) 

^ ^ II 

— ^Eigveda, 1-185-^1. 


t Muirhead—Elements of Ethics p. 100. 
■* Mackenzie— Manual of Ethics, p. 151; 
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[Oh Matter and Spirit — (Geiti and Minoi) which 
of you is the earlier, and which the later ? How were- 
you born, and what do the Kavis say about it ? ] 

( 2 ) ^ \ 

3Fcr: (I 

—Kigveda, 1-159-4: 

The Kavis, acute intellected, send out new and 
newer threads (of knowledge) in the sea and in the- 
atmosphere. 

(3) f^ar: 

— Rigveda, 10-114-5, 

(3 ) Suparna is one, Kavis describe Him variously o- 

(4) 

— Rigveda, 10-5-2., 

( 4 ) Kavis uphold the Order of Rita. 

- ' " - ( 5 ) H 

\ —Rigveda, 1-164-6, 

.'v . IfjficM \iv‘ . 

( 5 ) I ask the Kavis for knowledge, ignorant as 
I am. 

But in the Gatha, Kavi is generally a term of: 
reproach — 

\ 2 3 . 4 , ■ . . 
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15 16171819 

IR 

20 2122 23 

9T3Tt^ ^ ^r. — -Gatha, 51-12, 

■ 6 ; 

The Kavis, fickle as they are not even in the life to 

7 8 4 11 14 13 

come, will attain that bliss which state comes to 

9 10 3 2 

Zarathushtra Spitama even here below. In as much 

16 23 16 22 IS 

as, in his strength, he is the lord of the moving and the 
20 

immoveable. 

[Self dependence is the source of Bliss. The weakling 
Kavis are at the mercy of the circumstances. Zara- 
thushtra controls them, and is not under their control,] 

3II 

— Gatha, 32-15. 

The followers of Kavi and Karpa, brought their 
ruin by this and that (i. e. anything that came 
their way. ) 

At the same time there are indications that ‘Kavi 
and Kavya had once been honourable names in Iran as 
w^ell. Kavya Usanas is a sage, as much of the Veda 
as of the Avesta. 

Even in the Gatha, the honour of the Kavi has not 
altogether been lost, T bus in (Gaiha, 32-1 6)i 
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and ^ =^r ( Gatha, 53-2 ), Kavi-' is far 

from being a term of disrespect, 

We find a repetition of history in the case of Omar 
Khaiyam. While some consider him to be a continent 
wise poet, others look down upon him as the spokesman 
of impudent Bacchanalianism. 

We may however leave Kavi alone, without making 
further attempts to unravel his philosophy of life, 
whether it be Hedonism, or it be Eudemonism. But 
the fact remains that “ the course of nature does not 
make provision for the satisfaction of all our desires’’ 
and the attempt to get pleasure, by leaving no desire 
unsatisfied, is bound to end in failure. 

Nor is our life sufficiently long for that purpose. 

* Kavi became ultimately transformed into ‘Eai’ and is visible hr 
such names as Kai Khosru, Kai Zaus and Kai Kobad. It gave the generic 
term for the Kyanian Dynasty. 

Khosru also becomes a generic name for King. The original name was 
and the H of changed into ^ { Kha ) as Khoda comes from 
the word ^1 (Swadha) and (Khursed-sun) from ^ : I so that 
Susrava changed into Khusrava and then into Khusru. 

Khusru gave its name to the Caesars of Rome, the Kaisars cf Germany, 
and the Czars of Russia. We find it in Khusru Parvez, the Iranian 
Emperor, who on account of the reports of frequent depredations by the 
followers of Hazrat Muhammad on the Merchants of Mecca, had sent 
orders on Badhan, the Governor of Yaman for the capture of the culprit, 
(for Arabia was then under the suzerainty of the King of Iran). The 
sudden death of Khosru Parvez left matters where they stood, (Sale’s 
Koran— Introduction p. 41). 

We find it also in Amir Khusru, the eminem: Persian poet whose 
celebrated line “ BKT ^ — I am a kafir 

in love, I have no need of Muhammadianism, -represents the saner section, 
of Iranian Culture. 

The word can be traced in the Khusru baug of Lucknow, or the 
Kaisar-i-Hind medal of the British Government. 
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•^Katha Upanisliad. 

Oil Antaka, the powers of our organs decline 
rapidly — they hardly seem to last till tomorrow. The 
whole life is but a short period* Pleasures of Song and 
Dance only lead the way for you. 

So the jolly Omar cries — 

% % ^55?^ 

WR t 3^ 

% 9it % 5r^. 

When life passes off so rapidly, what does it matter 
whether .it is spent in sweetness or in bitterness.’ 
When death comes, how does it make any difference 
whether a man dies at the capital like Bagdad, or in a 
far off desert like Balkh. 


(3) Hedonism Assailed. 

( c ) Paradox op Hedonism, 

Nor is the man who hunts for pleasure eagerly, in 
the best mood to enjoy it when it comes. 

‘ ‘ Paradoxical as the assertion my be, the conscious 
ability to do without happiness gives the best prospect 
of realising such happiness as is attainable. ”t 


t Mills. 



Paradox is called in. Sanskrit Logic 


A certain degree of disinterestedness seems to be 
the condition precedent in order to obtain full enjoy- . 
ment. A man who maintains throughout an epicurean 
mood, fixing his aim on his own pleasure, does not catch 
the full spirit of the chase. His eagerness never gets 
the sharpness of edge, which imparts to the pleasure, 
its highest Zest. 

** Herein comes in view, the fundamental paradox* 
of hedonism, that the impulse towards pleasure, if too 
predominant, defeats its own aim, that in order to get 
pleasure, it is necessary to seek something else, that 
the heat way to get it is often to forget it.’^ 

Vasudeva Govinda, had this paradox in view, 
when he said. 

^23^: 3Tr»T: sifter 

^ ^ —Gita, 2-70. 

The ocean does not move out of its bed, in order to 
amass water, but the rivers flow into it. The man who 
hunts for happiness does not get it — only he finds 
happiness, into whom happiness flows of itself. 

The Gatha also lays down the same golden rule 
that in order to get happiness, one must give up the 
hankering for it. 


sri?!. mi frnw, 

89 10 11 12 
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13 14 15 16 

^ =^r iralNw ^ 

17 18 19 20 

21 22 23 24 

37 ^ ^ 3 |^ % 

26 26 27 «S 

^'t. Gatha, 68-7. 

1 5 4 

It is only then that you would reap the fruits of 

7 14 14 15 

your action, when you can cast out far and off, the 

9 10 11 12 

greed of your heart, which is the root of all temptations- 

16 20 17 18 19 

and where really the strength of the evil one lies. 

21 25 24 25 26 

Perform this sacrifice, othervise ‘ woe ’ will be your 

2 8 27 

word ultimately. 

(21) ff^^^sT-Perform; from to sacrifice. The^ 
Inter-fix 1% is the sign of the causative in Zend* 

And the best way to do this is to reject “the- 
attiude in which objects and activities are looked at 
with an eye to their effect upon our own personal 
pleasure or happiness, rather than the attitude of 
interest in the objects and activities simply as elements 
or conditions of a worthy human Ufef^'\ 

* 1 request the attention to tho form from root , and 

challenge the Zend Scholars to -test the accuracy of the Rule tabout 
causative) noted here. 

t Muirhead— Elements of Ethics, p, 120, , 
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(3) Hedonism Assailed. 

(d) Qualitative Difperence in Pleasuee, 

and 

Then again “ Happiness is relative to the nature 
of the person who enjoys it.”'*"' For it should be remein*' 
fcered that “ the self is more than the feeling, and it 
cannot obtain the satisfaction which it demands, in 
what is admittedly a mere form of feeling/’j" 

The happiness of a man is different from the 
happiness of a beast. The happiness of a wise man is 
•different from the happiness of a fool. What constitutes 
our happiness, in fact depends upon the universe in 
which we live.^V 

This has been said by Vasudeva Govinda in the Gita. 

5^: 3Tt 21=1^^ ^ ^:|l 

—Gita, 17-3. 

A. mans sentiments (Sraddha) are relative to his 
^nature (Sattva-material-nature). A man is a bundle of 
^sentiihents. What his sentiments are, that he is. 

This has been said in the Gatha also. 

12 3 4 

B & 7 S 

— Gatha, 30-9. 

* Mackenzie-Manual of Ethks, pTiiiT ~~ — — 

t Muirhead— Elements of Ethics p. 116. 

X Mackenzie— Manual of Ethics, p. 232. 
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1. 2, 3 4t S 

For there one’s mind is where is the vision of 
the goal. 

It must be recognised that there is a difference of 
quality in pleasures and even if pleasure be admitted to 
be the end of our life, it is not any and every pleasure 
that can or will give satisfaction to the developed soul.' 

So that if anything at all, it is not unqualified 
pleasure, but the pleasure of the Higher Pursuits, that 
may be said to be the End of Life. And of the two 
elements contained in the idea, viz ( 1 ) pleasure and (2)^ 
Higher pursuits, pleasure is of the least consequence, 
so much so that even if a higher pursuit would be- 
painful, one may not give it up and take to a lower 
pursuit only for the sake of pleasure. 

As Mills has put it: It is better to be a human 
being dissatisfied; than a pig satisfied, better to be 
Socrates dissatisfied, than a fool sati8fied.^^t 

. The idea has been expressed in the Mahabharata 
as follows: 

a?# I i 

— Shanti Par va, 7-9. 

‘ It is only the dogs that can enjoy a putrid 
carcass. For us, to turn away our faces, is desirable.’ 

For if a man were to follow pleasure without 
e:^amining as to what sort of pleasuae it is, then her 
is sure to gradually degenerate into a beast. 


t Mill — XJtUitarianism, Chap, ii. 
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As the Gatha says: 

^ Gatha, 53-6. 

Impure enjoyments kill the soul of the pleasure- 
hunters. 

As a matter of fact, it is the Higher Pursuit 
itself that attracts us, irrespective of the quantum of 
pleasure connected with it. George Eliot states it thus: 
'‘We can only have the highest happiness such as 
goes along with being a great man— by having wise 
thoughts, and much feeling for the rest of the world 
as well as ourselves; and this sort of happiness often 
brings so much pain with it, that lue can only tell it 
jrom pam, hy its being loTiat we loould choose before 
everything elset because our souls see it is goodf** 

The Gita says the very same thing: 

^ 

— Gita, 6-22. 

Which having obtained, he thinketh there is no 
• greater gain beyond it. Wherein established, not even 
great difficulties can swerve him. 

The idea finds expression in the Gatha also: 

m ^ . —Gatha, 43-12, 

I shall strive on, come what may. 

This suggests that pleasure as such, cannot be the 
end of life. For it is the Higher Pursuit, in connection 
with which it arises, that makes pleasure desirable. 
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“The feeling and the object to which it corresponds, 
are like the two sides of a curve. They are distingui- 
shed from one another, yet they are inseparable. And 
the nature of the objects, makes all the difference in 
the world to the kind of pleasure that we feel/^ * 

The distinction between “pleasure” and “happiness”^ 
should not be lost sight oh “ It is not true, as is 
commonly assumed, that happiness is only pleasure 
raised to a higher power, by an arithmetical process of 
multiplication or addition. Pleasure is the feeling 
which accompanies the satisfaction of particular desires. 
Happiness is the feeling which accompanies the sense, 
that apart from the satisfaction of momentary desires, 
and even in spite of the pain of refusal, or failure to 
satisfy them, the self as a whole is being realised. It 
may be well to state, that, to advance another step and 
call it Blessedness, ( which, Carlyle says, is better than 
happiness ), is less misleading still. Blessedness may 
he defined as the feeling of pleasure which accompanies 
modes of conduct, in which an existing harmony is 
sacrificed to a higher conception of what a true harmony 
implies — in other words in which the self as static, is 
sacrificed to the self as progressive.”x 

It is thus that the Gatha makes a clear distiuction * 
between the two. 

While is strongly denounced. 

^ ^ ^ 1 %. —Gatha, 32-1.3. 

That (ignoble Kshathram), which sub-serveis 
pleasure. ' / • ' - 

* Mackenzie — Manual of Ethics, p. 238. 

X Muirhead—Elements of. Ethics, p, 105. . ' t , 
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Blessednesss is welcomed as a noble end: 

— Gatlia, 46—2. 

Kindle Blessedness — tbis is the best gift, from a 
friend to a friend. 

But the recognition of a qualitative differ nee 
between pleasures- — the admission that some pleasures 
are preferable to others, not because as pleasures they 
are greater, but because they are of a more excellent 
kind, amounts to an abandonment of the hedonistic 
point of view. 

One pleasure is on this view, more desirable, 
than another, hot on account of its nature as- pleasure^, 
but on account of some other quality, that it possesses 
beyond its mere pleasantness.”* 

“ It should be recognised once for all, that we- 
cannot maintain the intrinsic superiority of certain 
pleasures over others, without giving up hedonism. For 
what makes one pleasure superior to another, is the 
difference in intrinsic w;orth of the activities on which; 
they depend. Therefore pleasure cannot be regarded as 
the unconditional or the highest good. It is good only 
■when the activity is good. 

“ Hence there is something else than pleasure 
which is good, and which being good imparts its good' 
ness to the pleasure which accompanies it. The intrinsic 
superiority of one class of pleasure over another, cannot 
be maintained, save on the supposition that pleasure is 


* Mackenaie—Manual of Etliios- 7 -p. 385. 
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not an unconditional good, that it depends for its. 
goodness, on objective worth or excellence intuitively 
recognised, 

(3) Hedonism Assailed. 

(e) The Soxtl can create its own happiness. 

(The Kingdom op heaVen within). 

Then again there is no inseparable connection 
between an object, and the feeling that it gives rise to. 
The same phenomenon may be pleasant to some and 
painful to others. Our greatest pleasures centre round 
the home life, yet the closest kinship does not necessarily 
carry pleasure. Fathers have been known who blinded 
their sons, or sons who killed their fathers. Wives have- 
poisoned husbands and husbands have more "frequently 
murdered wives^ There is nothing in the relation itself. 
It is the way in which a man looks at it, that counts. 

The peon envies the Nazir, the Nazir envies the 
Deputy Magistrate, the Deputy Magistrate wants the 
position of the District Magistrate, and the District 
Magistrate aspires to be the Governor. If the peon’s 
ideas were correct, the Nazir would have been happy, 
if the Nazir were right, the Deputy Magistrate would 
have no complaint to make; for if the Deputy Magis- 
trate did not consider the District Magistrate to be 
happy, he would not have liked to be one himself. It 
is again not in the situation that the happiness lies, but 
in the view that one takes of it. The philanthrop takes- 
pleasure in clearing the night soil of a patient, the 
martyr finds pleasure in sacrificing his life. ’ 


X Mohit Chandra S©n-"Elements of Moral Phflosophy Tp. 198. 

17 
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“ A man^s feelings, a man’s desires are not entirely 
given him. To a large extent he makes his feelings, 
and he makes his desires for himself, through the power 
•of self conscious reason. His feelings and desires 
depend upon what he is, and how he regards himself 
and his desires. So that even if we were to admit, as a 
matter of fact, that the objects and desires which a man 
ohooses, are the objects which cause him at the time of 
choice, the greatest amount of pleasurable feeling, this 
would not show, that objects are desired because of the 
pleasure present in the mind, but the objects bring 
pleasure to the mind, because they are contemplated as 
pleasurable.’’* 

Thus “ the mind is its own place and itself can 
create a heaven of hell or a hell of heaven.” This was 
told in the Brihad Aranyaka Upanishad. 

If a man could know the power of his soul, why 
and for what’s sake, would he strain his body ? 

This fundamental fact of the Moral life, that a man 
ban create his own happiness, has not been overlooked 
in the Gatha. It could not have been. We find Nara- 
yana Zarathushtra exhorting his audience: 

1 2 3 4 6 6 

- ^ ^ 3 ^ 5 ^. 

6 5 1 

(A man is the ) lord of the cycles of pleasure and 

3 , . ■ i‘ 

pain — they are at his command, 


* Wheeler— Elementary Course of EthicSj p, 97. 
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|[ ( 5 ) — cycle. 

(6) lord 

(3) — pairi 

(1) 9?#T~3!^5=^ ar^i 

Xike the word ( aH+3^*r ) in Sanskrit which does 
mot mean bad ( not-good )j but best (=than which there 
is no better. ) ] 

Asa matter of fact, the truth that we can create 
■our own happiness, pregnant with rich possibilities 
though it is, need not startle us. We meet with 
instances frequently in our daily life — only we call it 
( by another name ) a matter of “ taste 

If there were an invariable connection between an 
idea, and the feeling that it rouses, the same idea would 
have caused the same feeling in all individuals, and 
men would not have differed in their tastes: 

This was pointed out by the Mahabharata.* 
sr 

— Shant I Parva, 180-31. 

You do not feel the desire for Varuni wine, or, the 
flesh of the Ladhwaka bird. Yet (for some men), there 
are no other better food or drink, ^ 

So that it is possible to educate our taste and find 
pleasure in nothing but the most virtuous course of 
conduct. Thus even for those who do not agree that 
happiness can be excluded from the scheme of life, the 
point of view of virtue is not necessarily excluded. 
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There is no meaning in trying for that, which one* 
can himself make. 

Thus it is not pleasure that will be the End of our 
Life. The goal is something else — not but 

not but 9?5ir. 


(3) Hedonism Assailed. 

(/) It cannot explain the oeigin of Conscience. 

*‘The hedonist fails to give an adequate account of 
virtue and character. Virtue is resolved into prudence,, 
character is regarded as merely instrumental, moral evil 
is resolved into intellectual error.”* 

There is no room for “Ought’’ — the little voices 
within — in the philosophy of hedonism, “You caunot 
tell a man, he ought to have this feeling. It is sufficient 
that he has not got it.” f “ ‘You ought to do this*, can 
have no meaning as an unconditional command to the- 
consistent hedonist. The rejoinder ‘ Yes, provided, I 
recognise that action as a means to my greatest 
pleasure; but ‘I dont,* puts an end to the matter.*’ § 

’ Thus Bentham had advised that “the word ‘ought* 
ought to be abolished from the vocabulary. ”x The 
paradox inherent in the above dictum, brings out very 
prominently, the significant truth that “ the knowledge 
of what ought to be is irreducible to what is, has been,., 
or will be.”$ 

* Wheeler—Eleraentary. Course of Ethics, p. 93. 

t Muirhead—Elements of Ethics, p. 158. 

„ „ „ p. 126. 

-X Mackenzie— Manual of Ethics, p. 213. 

, $ Mohit Chandra Sen— Elements of Moral Philosophy, p. 200, 
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Besides being open to this psychological objection, 
it gratuitously outrages the common sense. “ Surely 
of such a theory, we must say with Green, that though 
oxeeilent men have argued themselves into it, it is a 
doctrine which nake 41 y put, offends the unsophisticated 
oonscience.’**''' 

For it is the conscience which distinguishes man 
from the other animals. 

*Ttur 

— Gatha, 28-5. 

This the great Manthra ( Principals ) separates 
the beasts ( from men ). Recollect this. 

‘‘Law (the moral law) which is only implicit reason, 
first manifests' itself in man, or as it is sometimes 
expressed Reason first become, aware of itself in him.^’t 

-^Gatha, 51~4. 

Where ( i. e. in man) does Reason come to its own 
•.(i. e. becomes aware of itself)? 

%!T-^-own 
3r?i%=to go ] 

And “ being that which is distinctive of man, it 
•speaks in the name of his true or permanent self, as 
opposed to the transient phases of appetite and passion, 
■which he shares with lower animals. Its law accordingly 
is the law of liberty. To disobey Reason, is to renounce 

* Wheeler— ElemeAliary Course of- Ethics, p. 93, . 

t Muirhead— Elements of Ethics, p, 134. 
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man’s special birth right of Ereedom — the freedom 
that consists in submitting to a self-given law, and' 
refusing to be enslaved by the alien authority of natual 
inclination.’^^ 

Sreyas and not Preyas, Asha and not Kama, is- 
the law for man— as distinguished from the animals.. 
‘‘Nor do the struggle for Existence, and the survivali 
of the fittest, bring about the progress of moral lifei. 
*The Darwinian theory’ says Hutton, ‘is quite incapable 
of explaining, the specifically human phenomenon of 
what may be called the Anti— Darwinian conscience,, 
which restrains and subordinates the principle of 
competetion.’ 

“The ethical progress of society” says Huxley 
depends not on immitating the cosmic process, st ill 
less in running away from it, but in combating it.”t 

“ The practice of that which is Ethically best, — 
what we call goodness of virtue-in volves a course of 
conduct, which in all respects is opposed to that, which, 
leads to success in the cosmic struggle for existenoe- 
In the "place of ruthless self-assertion, it demands self- 
restraint, in place of thrusting aside or treading down 
all competitors, it requires that the individual shall not 
■merely resp-ect, but help his fellows, its influence is 
directed not so much to the survival of the fittest, as to 
the fitting of as many as possible to survive. It 
repudiates the gladiatorial theory of existence.”x 


Muirhead—Elements of Ethics, p. 126. 
t Mohit Chandra Sen-Elements of Moral Philosophy, p. 203. 
X Evolution and Ethics— Eomanes Lectures, 1893— p, 204, 
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“ It is not therefore open to the individual to plead 
the peculiarities of his sentient nature in excuse, for 
disregarding the imperatives of reason. These are 
binding upon him as a rational being. To deny their 
authority is to deny himeelf paTt or lot in the hinydom 
of humanity 

This has been said in the Isha ITpaniahad. 

^ %=qrcTf5^ 3RT:iI 

‘ Men, who kill their (rational) self, go back to 
that (animal) kingdom where there is no light (of 
reason) but all is darkness.’ 

This is how the Gatha describes the same condition. 

—Gatha, 31-20. 

A wretched existence in darkness, vulgar taste, 
and foul thoughts. 

[ ^sT= food = taste. 

^ : =voiee= silent voice = thought.] 

It is thus to uphold the dignity of man as man, 
that the Gatha repudiates Hedonism as the end of Life, 
and recommends aw or Rectitude in its place. So much 
stress therefore has been laid on the question as to what 
ought to be done and what not. 

; —Gatha, 46-15. 


* Muirhead — Elements of Ethics, p. 126. 
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In so much as you judge ‘ what ought ’ and ' what 
■ought not you will aquire Rectitude. 

m 

— Gathaj 46-17. 

He alone knows adequately what Rectitude is, who 
knows ‘the ought* and ^thie ought not*. 

But in order to be able to follow the Sreyas, it is 
necessary to have the strength to overcome the tempta- 
tions of the Preyas. This is what Kshathram enables 
ns to do. 

Eor “ the attempt to establish an absolute coincid- 
ence between virtue and happiness is in Ethics, what ' 
the attempting to square the circle or to discover 
perpetual motion, is in Geometry or Mechanics,”* 

We can thus understand why in preaching his 
religion, Tathagata Zarathushtra starts with the holy 
discipline of Kshathram, which is the basic principle 
on which alone, the superstructure of Morality and 
religion may be based. 

Kshathram thus practically means a denial of 
Hedonism ) and is equivalent to what is called 

Vairagya ( lurq-from f^-without and ’O^-attraction ) in. 
the ordinary language, Hiskama Karma Yoga in the 
language of the Gita, or Titiksha ( ^^-Non-chalanee) 
in the language of the Vedanta. 

This shows the supreme importance of Kshathram 
in the moral economy of m ap. For Hedonism is a false 
* Leslie Stephens— Science of Ethics, ~p. 430. ^ 

' ‘ , 

'i _ . ■ 
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Philosophy of Life. The hedonistic man knows^ no 

duty and a man who has no duty cannot achieve 

anything great or small. He is only somnambulating* 
1 2 z i 

6 6 7 8 9 

sjsfH • 

' ' " — Gatha, 32-12, 

2 4 1 3 5 7 8 ^ ^ 

Mazda calls them sinful, who advocate a hedonistio 

9 6 

view of the world. 

For what does it avail if a man gains the whole 
world and loses his own self ? Though he may be the 
lord of the seven worlds, yet everything that he comes 
by, is his lord. He runs after every other thing. But 
nothing can give him peace. Nothing comes in his 
frantic efforts for happiness, ' -rv 

I 2 3 4 6 

%ir ^ 

6 7 8 9 10 

II 12 13 14 

TO 

15 1617 

IS 19 20 21 22 

TO, ^ ttaftf 

23' "24' ,26: ■ ■ 26' ■ ■ 

% —Gatha, 32-14. 

2 6 4 


Then Grehma would not avail him anything and 

6 9 8 

the kavis would not come to his rescue and all his 
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, ^ \ 14 : 13 15 17 

undertakingB would go contrary, if one seeks shelter in 
16 22 21 20 
the Evil one, who preaches the oppression of the world. 

T. . 26 24 

It IS like one seeking (false) strength from wine. 

The TJpanishads also lay down — 

/T sisrsrr i 

9?Rij ;n 

Neither by action nor by issues nor by wealth, but 
it is by Detachment alone that Salvation can be attained^ 

The Gatha also says the same thing - 

^ 2 3 4 6 

6 7 8 9 

— Gatha, 53—8. 

9 8 

To the householders and the ascetics let Sachchi- 

dananda (pure existence, pure knowledge and pure bliss) 

be given on account of noble Detachment. 

Verily has God been called Madhu Sudan (*71555^ 
the destroyer of the pleasant) and verily Kshathram 
is the way that leads to Him. 
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(4) Kshathram— Active and Passive. 

AND 

It should however be noted that Kshathram has 
two aspects — an active and passive aspect or which may 
be called the militant and the meek aspects respectively. 

The passive aspect of Kshathram expresses itself 
in a spirit of calm resignation — -submission to all the- 
vicissitudes of life, without a protest or a murmur. 

The attitude of such men is best expressed in the 
saying “ Thy will be done.’* 

W ^ — Gatha, 29-4. 

Xet it be to us as He desires it to be. 

Or— _ ^ 

^ —Gatha, 51-18. 

Give to me Oh Mazda Ahura ! as is your pleasure.^ 

But the attitude of a bolder man is not that of 
mere submission, it is that of defiance. 

TO ^ fill 

—Gatha, 43-12. 

I shall go on striving, — come what may. 

uia[r ^ . 

—Gatha, 43-11. 

Place hardships on me — amongst men, mine is a 
y dedicated life. • 

* Tliis is called- by the Christians as talcing up the cross. 
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No he goes even a step further and welcomes painj 
tor he knows quite well how to extract pleasure out 
<.of pain. 


— Gatha, 33-13. 

Give me pain ever so much-in it I shall find 
nothing but bliss, through the strength of Kshathrami 
which is the blessing of the conscience. 

Such a man is well versed in the Kimiyae-Saadat*^ 
( the Alchemy of life), and has found out the Chinta- 
■jnani ( the Philosopher's stone ) which can transmute 
.|)ain into pleasure. 


-Gatha, 51-9. 

KiMiya>e>Sadat is the celebrated work of the greatest divine of 
Persia — A1 Ghazzali. In this book the author has attempted to show how 
the Koran can be so interpreted as to be consistent with Suffism. This 
earned him the surname of the Proof of Islam (Hazzat-e-Islam), for hence- 
forward Islam was considered to have a sound basis that it lacked before— 
vide BTOwne*— Literary History of Persia, vol ii p. 176. 
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The idea has been very forcefully e 
Mahabharata— 
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That bliss, which through your bright light, you 
give to your soldiers, when ( they are ) pierced with 
metal, gives a clear indication of the existence of two 
souls (one of which can rise above the external circums- 
tances and create its own pleasure). 

[ i. e. the two souls. ] 

As a matter of fact, of the two factors, in the 
production of pleasure and pain — the circumstances 
without, and the mind within, it is the mind within 
that decides, whether the event which is colourless in 
itself, will develop into pleasure or pain. 

Thus the same event — say the simple act of 
chanting the Gatha — which causes immense pleasure to 
the pious, may excite the strongest resentment in a 
blind fahatior , 

The difference in the mentality is res- 

ponsible for this. 

The Gita thus traces the genesis of pleasure and 
pain to the mind alone. 
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— Shanti Parva, ISO-lO. 

“ It has been rightly said that all happiness 
depends on the mentality. You have been so constituted 
as to be able to find happiness everywhere — only in 
your greed, you overlook this fact. ” 

The Paradise Lost repeats the idea in — 

“ Mind is its own place ’’—wherein lies the key for 
Paradise Regained. 

Indeed the most marvellous fact of human life is 
that it can rise above the circumstances and create its 
own pleasure. In this power of creation, lies the seal of 
his divinity. It can refuse to be overcarried by the 
cataclysm of circumstances, in as much as it has the 
supreme voice in fixing the pathematic value of a thing, 
and thereby deciding as to how those circumstances 
should affect him. It is this treasure, this spark of 
divinity, that makes man the lord of the universe, by 
making the universe subservient to him. And stoutly 
did the Upanishads say — 

11 

And equally emphatic is Tathagata Zrathushtra 
in pointing out this Fundamental Postulate of the 
Moral Life. 

—Gatha, 34*-7* 
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And the wealth of Sankhya spoken of here, is the 
wealth of Kshathrara. 

Patanjali, in his Yoga Sutras, also lays considerable 
importance on Vairagya or Kshathram. 

' Patanjali, I”*!!* 

By practice and dispassion, one can control the mind. 
It is then that the man realises, his Higher Self. 

— Patanjali, 1-8. 
Then alone man lives his true life. 


And the way to Dispassion is through Indifference. 

So Hafiz, the immortal poet of Suffism (which 
is the logical development of Mazda-Yasna) guides 
the way for us. 

^ 155 % 1 %^? 

^ ITT ^ TOU 

“If from thy black locks, troubles come to me,, 
let them come. And if its blackness ravishes me, let 
it do so.” . • 

Thus the conquest of feverish hankering (called 
in the Dhammapada and ?fr in the Gita), is the 
function of Vohu Kshathram. It forms the foundation 
of the Moral Life — for moral life implies necessarily 
the voluntary choice of what may not be the most 
pleasant course. 
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(5) Sukshathram and Dus Kshathram. 

It should however be noted that though Kshathram 
means primarily' power over one^s own self or self- 
control, it necessarily brings about power in the current, 
sense as well, viz, power over others. For in the struggle 
for existence, it is the man of the strong nerve, the man 
of unruffled spirit, the man who can pursue his end, 
unmoved by petty disturbances, that succeeds. The 
feverish nervous man, who loses the balance of his- 
mind, at the slightest opposition, is bound to yield the 
palm to his stronger, brother. “ A little pot is too soon 
hot” — irritability indicates the smallness of the mind, 
and irritability is nothing but want of Kshathram-. 
Irritation arises from the frustration of anticipated, 
pleasures, and Kshathram is the remedy. The man of. 
Kshathram is bound to succeed — for one who loses hia: 
temper loses his case. Thus the possession of Ksha- 
thram gives immense power, and the man of Kshathram. 
is at a position of advantage over others. 

The power thus gained, may be used either for a 
noble cause or for a mischievous purpose. 

So Tathagata Zarathushtra was never tired of 
pointing out to his followers, that it is Sukshathra and 
not Duskshathra that is to be cultivated. 

" " —Gatha, 48-5.. 

May the right Kshathram develop in me, and not 
the wrong Kshathram. 

—Gatha, 49-11- ; 
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The man of evil Kshathram, evil deeds and evil 
-words (leads the soul astray). 

In the case- of the serpent, milk only serves to 
increase its poison. 

And in Aurangzeb, all the moral force developed 
into a deadly cynicism, and all his energy was mobilised 
not for the good of men, but for their oppression, 
f^T fT^ 

5rf%: 

^ 

|[RR 

The good man acquires knowledge for the sake 
of wisdom, wealth for benevolence, and power for the 
protection of others, while the wicked man desires 
those same things for just the opposite purposes, viz, 
for quarrel, for conceit, and for oppression, respectively.' 

Aurangzeb no doubt had enough of Kshathram 
( indilferenee to pleasure and pain ) in him. Otherwise . 
he could riot have risen to that exalted position that, 
he did. But this was calculated to make him a cynic 
— indijfferent to the pleasures and pains of others as 
well. For he had not before him, the noble ideal of 
Tathagata Zarathushtra, who himself disciplined in 
the severest austerities, was not unmindful of the 
sufferings of even the meanest of the dumb driven 
cattle. 

Of Aurangzeb, as with a good many fanatics of 
his ilk, it may be said: 

18 . - . ^ - ..-i 
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■ “'“His honour rooted in dishonour stood 

And faith unfaithful made him falsely true/^ 

— Tennyson* 

We appreciate the Kshathram in him, but con- 
demn its alliance with the powers of the Evil One. 

This is a position which Narayana Zarathushtra 
repeatedly warns his followers to guard against. 

1. , 2' 3 .4: 

5 6 7 

sT^rwr ^*11% 

8 9 10 

111213 1415 

16 17 IS 19 20 

21 22 23 

—Gatha, 32-^13, 

13 19 22 23 

Oh Mazda ! it is you, who can show Rectitude 

17-18 21 20 

to your Prophet and thereby protect him from that 

■ 2 ' " 1 . 9 8 

Kshathram, which is the canker of life, which is sub-* 

. '14^ ■■ ■■ 15 ■■■ 1 .. 4 . ■ ■■ . S^' ■ 

servient to hedonism, and which taught by Grehma 

'i-v . ® ® 

is calculated to lead to the life of the worst mind. 

Thus though Tathagata Zarathushtra advocated 
Kshathram or Shakti,*'' a scrupulous care for the Moral 

* And may therefore be called a Shakta i. e. a follower of the Philo- 
sophy of Schopenhauer, 
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Principle (^t^t or is the very breath of his nostril. 

It is this care for the Moral Principle that makes 
him the First Prophet of the Bhakti Yoga* 

There have been before him, other , sages who had 
worshipped God, under the name of Indra or Varuna, 
Mitra or Aryama. It was Bhakti no doubt — but it 
was not Bhakti Yoga. For there was no reverence for 
the Moral Order. Nobody cared to see whether the 
worship of the particular Deity was calculated to ensure 
the moral advancement of the devotee. No, the matter 
•stood the other way. The character of the Deva was 
often very immoral, which was the occasion for the 
popular saying ) — the example of the 

Devas was not to be followed. Such a conception of the 
godhead, did so much violence to the moral sense, that 
there arose a set of reformers who were feign to 
dissociate God from Keligion. Dharmaraja Gautama 
Buddha may be said to be their representative.t 

But apart from the question that such a religion 
leaves out of consideration, the most fundamental fact 
of the Universe, viz, God, a non-theistic religion is not 
calculated to satisfy the cravings of the heart. And 
man is not conation only, but cognition and emotion as 
well. 

It was Tathagata Zarathushtra who had combined 
Theism and Morality, and founded Theistic Morality . 

t The system of Dharmaraja Gautma is not atheistic, hut it is non- ‘ 
theistic. He nowhere denied the existence of God but did not like to make 
moral culture, dependent on the existence of God, If God existed, one 
ought to be righteous, and even if He did not exist, oine yet ought to be 
.righteous. 
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or Mazda-Yasna. Here Hhakti (devotion) was founded, 
on Karma (Morality), and thus it was not mere Bhakti. 
but it was Bhakti Yoga. 

The Devas had been notorious for their immorality^ 
so their worship was suppressed and the worship of the 
High teous Mazda enjoined, 

12 3 4 

' • 5 6 ' ■ ■■■ 7 


11 12 13 

14 15 16 

17 18 19 


-Gatha, 32-4# 



Come, you have brought this to pass, that it i& 

7 6 12 11-13 

only the worst people, who have given up conscience 

17 IS 16 19 16 

and do not stick to Duty and Rectitude, as Ahura 

14 ■ ■ ■ 9 . ' . . ■ ' .10 

Mazda has ordained, are known to be favourites of 
the Devas. 

_ __Thus the name of Tathagata Zarathushtra will be 
remembered for all ages to come, as the First Prophet 

"^■Bhakti Yoga. . 

While speaking of Bhakti Yoga and its Prophet, 
we cannot afford to omit here, the name of its another 
^ble exponent who had flourished in the eastern branch. 
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of the Aryan race. He is Narottoma Ramaehandra- 
Uniike his illustrious predecessor he did not disparage 
worship by symbols, which subsequently developed into 
the Image worship of modern Hinduism. These are 
the two great divisions of the Bhakti Yoga based on 
the adoption of the symbol and on the rejection 

of it. And of these two phalanxes the Eastern and the 
Western, the Indian and the Persian, iconomatic and 
the iconoclastic, these two supermen, Ramachandra and 
-Zarathushtra are the mighty exponents. 

It is on the foundation of Kshathram or Anti- 
hedonism, that the edifice of the Theistic Morality of 
the Mazda-yasna has been built, and out of gratitude 
to the Prophet, who in that distant a.ge chalked out 
for us the right course of conduct to follow, we feei 
-called upon to mingle our voice with his in the praise 
of Kshathram. 

1 2 3 4 

^ ^ 

5 6 7 8 9 

10 11 13 13 14 15 16 

— Gatha, 

7 8 5 i '- 

Rectitude places in the heart of the wise, the great 

2 3 1 11 

covetable fortune of non-chalance. Oh Mazda, let roe, 

Jby my deeds, achieve that which is the l^est, L ^ 

3ff -To ^ ’ 


\ VI— )♦ 

3?r«tfirw* 

— Gatha, 44-6. 

■ Activism, by deeds perfects Reactitude. 

(1) A definite place for every Amesha. 

The Amesha (Law) that we propose to take up 
for discussion now is It is the Amesha that 

is very intimately connected with the religious philo- 
eopby of Maghavan Zarathushtra, as it is the founda- 
tion on which is built the cult of Bhakti-Yoga, which, 
it was the special mission of Dharmaraja Zarathushtra 
to preach. At the same time it is that Amesh whose 
meaning has been the most misunderstood. 

Armaiti has been variously translated as ‘piety^ 
‘devotion’ ‘grace* (Pithawala) ‘beneficence* (Bartholo- 
mae) ‘alert mind’ (Mills) ‘prudence’ (Harlez) ‘adaptable 
thought’ (Guthrie) and ‘patience! (Pour-i-Davood). 
Some have been struck by the word being declined in 
the feminine gender, and thought that it must mean 
sopae peaceful feminine virtue such as ‘meekness” or 
‘grace.’ Others have found a connection between the 
^oot^Rt-to think and »r%-wisdom, while some others 
have come forward to suspect a reference even to Ara 
Jdatar or Mother Earth.*: 

Peity and Prud^ce, Meekness and Devotion, may 
be very good things, and they are indeed very good 

- J Moalton— iJarly Keligious Poetry of Persia, p. 63. 
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tilings of life, but we must lem^ber that the mission 
of Maghavan Zaratliushtra was riot to take up some 
detached facts of the moral life desultorily, and deal 
with them at random, without entering into a consider- 
ation of their mutual relation, or their relation to the 
moral life of man as a whole. The supremacy of his 
gospel consists in the fact that he proceeded to take a 
view of the moral life in its entirety, and essayed into a 
discussion of the First Principles of Life, and worked 
out a system, instead of flittering on some routine 
virtues, such as prudence or modesty, which are merely 
deductions from the First Principles. 

These conameiitators however do not say anything 
as to why the Prophet should have picked up ‘grace' 
rather than ‘charity', or ‘prudence’ rather than ‘ perse- 
verance’, for a special treatment. 

In order to be sure that we have not missed the 
real meaning, the Paighambar attached to the word, we 
must try to see each Amesha, in it's own place in the 
System of Ameshaspentas preached by Maghavan 
Zarathushtra. So long as we do not trace the connection 
that exists between the Amesha that precedes and 
the Amesha that follows, we connot be . sure of our 
interpretation. .v 

Now, we have seen in the previous issue, how 
Kshathram or Nonchalance is the rudimiental discipline 
preached by Maghavan Zarathushtra, and Kshathram 
is nothing but another name for the strength to resist 
the ' temptations of pleasure. This is why hedonism 
even at the outset has been pointed out as,, the first 
of the evils. - ' ' 
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■ 1 ' 2 - 3 . ■ 4 ■ 5:6 

7 8 9 10 11 12 

— Gatha, 29-1 • 

3 4 7 9 12 11 

Hedonism, crime, avarice, insolence and violence 
6 2 1 
oppress me all. 

And this is why the Maghavan says that Strength 
or Moral courage is the first requisite for initiation 
into his system. 

1 2 3 4 6 6 

sft- sqrr ^ 

—Gatha, 43-10. 

4 3 1 6 2 6 

What thy tests are, it is only for the strong 
(to pass.) 

12 3 4 

5 6 7 S 

— G^tha, 34-8. 

■MpPr^' ^ 7 5 8 

When we, Oh Mazda, trustful in your dispensation, 

' 4 S' , 

challenge dangers. 

This reminds us of the beautiful line of Katha 
Upanishad. 

i *: snTOJn : I 

It is not for the wfeakling to attain the Higher Self. 
\ : Bishop Moulton in his “Treasure of the Magi” 
has deplored the absence of the stoic element in thh 
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Religious system of Magliavaii Zarathushtra, whicK 
fact, according to him, accounts for the lack of vigour 
in its propagation. The story of the Vegetarian 
celehate Mdghavats’'' as told in Dr. Dhalla’s '"^Zoroas- 
trian Theology’*, did not quite convince him. Sylvan 
Guthrie also, in his Hymns of Zoroaster (Introduction,— 
’p, xxiv) asks-^** What the Gathas do wot contain ? *V 
and himself replies — ‘‘Asceticism, Scorn of Riches, 

' Race-suicide, love, independent thought.** Yes, ‘ Asce- 
cticisra’ the Gatha does not commend, if asceticism 
means the life of an anchorite, as against that of a 
householder. But if by asceticism is meant a spirit of 
Detachment, a spirit of anti-hedonism, of Defiance to 
pleasure and pain in doing one’s duty, then the Gatha 
yields to no other scripture in its praise for asceticism, 
in its praise for Kshathram. 

No doubt of the. four castes (Varnas), the Gatha 
appreciates only one, viz the militant Kshatriya, and of 
the four stages (Asramas) as well, the Gatha recognises 
only one, viz, the self dependent house^holder 

1 2 3 4: 5 6 7 

so 10 11 12 

—Gatha, 49-7. 

■ 1 2 ' - . 4 ■ 

What (does) a Brahmin (avail) or What a Vaisya ? 

■■■" "■'.■.V'., 6 ■ " .-6 ■■ S, II 10 ■■ : 12 

He alone is the worker who lends good strength to the 


Kshatriya. 




Followers of the Maghavan, 
Bhagavan, Of, Bhagavat-Gita. 


Bhagavats are the followers oT 
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' ; And just as the' Mahabh^rata extols the life of a 
laonse-holder — 

3Ti^ : ii 

— Shanti Parva, 268-6. 

* As all creatures depend on the mother for their 
life, so the other Asramas ( viz-the Brahma ch’ari— 
Student, the Vanaprastha-philanthrop, the • Sannyasi- 
hermit ) depend on the, house holder for their existence/, 

So is also the Gatha eager to drive off asceticism 
'from the bulk of the people. 

—Gatha, 33-4. 

. ' ■ ' Henunciation ( of action ) of the Vaisya — 

12 3 4 

,6 .6 7 S 9 

, ■ . 3?%?!. ^ 3iqr, ■ ' 

10 11 12 13 14 

■ , . 16 

17 ■ IS ■ 19.'' 2 0 ■ 21-' ■ ■ 

22 23 24 

[ , — Gatha, 33-4. 

, ; , ^. ■ . -v'-'S , 8—9 1 4 -.8 ' 

- ^ r ; ^Now. Mazda I would eradicate all the heresies and 

6-6 ■ 2 ■ ■ . . . „„ 

miabeliefst from around you ( Let me also remove ) 

‘ t ' States his intention of reforming the Religious superstitions. 
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renunciation of the Vaisy a, temperamental violence o£ 

Ig 19 ■ 17 2 3—24: 

the. Kshatriya, ignorance of the Brahmins, and pessi- 
2 0 • .22 

mism of the cosmopolitan (world-redeemer.) 

But to say, that there is no praise for the spirit 
of Detachment in the Gatha, is grossly to .misunder* 
stand it. . 

To such critics we can only say, with Yaska. 

: ITJT ST j 

It is not the fault of the prop that the blind manc’ 
does not find it. - ^ ' 

The Gatha emphasises again and -again the- 
necessity for Kshathram, the necessity for strength, 
the necessity for. moral courage. And a whole Sukta 
(Gatha 5 1) is devoted to the eulogy of good Ksha,th’ram. 

The same spirit of ^—renunciation not- 

of action but of hedonism, -r-that we find in the . Gita^ 
also prevails here. 

( 2 ) Does Kshathram imply inaction ? 

A very pertinent question however, here rises ,up- 
'in every mind. Whatever a man does, he does.ifift 
the belief, that it will, soon or in the long, run, here or 
hereafter, bring him happiness. . Thus if, pleasure is to 
be held under a, ban, wherefore,’^ one may ask, 
** should men act at all 

' The question wasi .rVery naively put^ fn * tke^ 
Mahahharata. “ ” 
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QTT^ cfFTI^ ^ u 

— Shanti Parva, 127 “ 29 . 

One does not desire any transaction except for 
' pleasure, nor does one desire virtue except in the hope 
' of pleasure. There is no system of desires that is not 
; for pleasure, so that pleasure will prevail. 

The reply that is usually given to this question is, 
that we must give up a small pleasure for the sake of 
greater one, an impure pleasure for a pure one, an 
'Evanescent pleasure for a permanent one, and therein 
lies the necessity of Kshathram. If Maghavan Zara- 
thushtra had argued only this way, he would have 
done nothing better than the utilitarain Bentham who 
pointed out— 

Intense^ long, eertain, speedy, fruitful, pure, 

Such marks in pleasures and pains endure, 

:Suoh pleasures seek, if private be thy end, 

Tf it be public, wide let them extend, 

Such pains avoid whichever be thy view, 
ilf pains must come let them extend to few. 

We might let alone the fact that ‘‘large infidels^’, 
with Omar Khaiyam at their head, are not prepared, 
to give up cash pleasure for that on credit, for a bird 
in the hand is, in every country, worth two in the 
%ush.' Yei Bharmaraja Zarathushtra had not come 
«down to the world, for such tinkering and for such 
patch work. His mission was to take man to the very 
€duntain head of happiness and to point out to him the 

* Mackenzie— A Manual of Ethics, p. 215. 
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superiority of his own soul, which was not meant for 
being tossed like a shuttle cock, between the forces of 
pleasure and pain, but at whose command lay the sway 
of pleasure and pain. For man could create his own 
happiness and dictate what should be pleasant to himself- 

—Gatha, 34-7. 

Lord of the cycles of pleasure and pain. 

Whether pleasure is the End of Life, or whether 
for man, the End is something other than pleasure, is 
no doubt the main issue. But Maghavan Zarathushtra 
did not proceed to reply to the main point, all at once,, 
without spending some time over the side issue that 
had been raised, viz. whether the advocacy of Kshathram 
implied a renunciation of all activity, cutting them, as 
it seems to do, at their very root,— the motive (desire 
for pleasure). And as a reply to this side issue, he 
enunciated the discipline of Armaxti. 

Action is the main fact of life. Life and activity 
are really co-equal and co-terminous. Cessation of 
activity would mean cessation of life. Maghavan 
Zarathushtra was the last man to lose sight of thi^ 
patent fact and associate himself with a philosophy of 
utter annihilation. - 

He pointed out vigorously that action is the 
fundamental fact which none can get rid of. Whether 
oiie’s philosophy is hedonism or whether it is Eudamon- ., 
ism, whether it is Idealism or whether, |t is Pragmatism, . 
action is the basical fact that i^ common to all. 
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■■ . 1 ■ 2 a ' ' 4 ' ' 

mi 

■ ■ : 5 -, ■ 6 . 7 

8910 11 

12 13 14 16 16 

is^ffT =gr sFrfTir 

17 IS 19 

20 21 22 

—Gatha, 31-12. 

6 " 5.4 

Whether he is truthful or liar, whether he is 

1098 3 2 

ignorant or wise, a man has got to use words, in 

13 14 17 

order to express his heart and mind. It is forthwith 

IS 20 19 21 22 

Activity that directs the energy which way the aim is. 
[He cannot gain his end without doing some action 
whether the end be good or bad. ] 

The Mahabharata replied to the question thus — 

^ ; w 

— Santi, 167-22. 

I 

^ ^ 1%w[crr^ : u 

— Santi, 123-4. 

Activity (aT^= transaction) is the invariable factor 
in all our undertakings. Neither Rectitude nor happi- 
ness can be had except through activity. Rectitude 
should be the motive ( ^ ) and pleasure the result ( not 
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tlie motive) of all actioir. Action- arises out 'of desire, 
and desire attaches tO' objects of senses (and so objects 
of senses are necessary even for Rectitude). — There 
must be desire, before there can be Rectitude, and there 
must be objects before there ban be desire. 

The Gatha also says the same thing, viz, that 
(business, activity or enterprise) is the foundation both, 
of ^ ( pleasure ) as well as of ( or duty ). 

12 3 4 

. 

s ' ,.6 ' 1 

— Gatha, 28-10.’ 

3 2 6 1 

Ahura Mazda you make, through Activity, 

7 5 

their fecility (^r) complete. 

1 2 .3. .4 ■■ ■■ 

6 7 8 9 10 

^ ^ 

IX 12 13 14 

STci: R 

16 16 l7 

m —Gatha, 33-8. 

12 4 2 5 6 7 

Mazda, teach me Activity so that I may with 

8 10 9 13 11 14 17 16 

conscience perform thy duties, or sing the glory of 

.v;,. ■■„17-'' 

Rectitude. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

3i^«rT ^ ^[cff 

—Gatha, 43-13. 
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For the realis^ion of Ai:tha (Enterprise) and' 
Kama (pleasure) give me long life. 

This is how the Philosophy of Maghavan Zara— 
tiiushtra came to be a positive programme of Self- 
expression (citizenship) as against the negative pro- 
gramme of self-denial (reclusion)# He did not preach 
the path of renunciation of all action— the annihilation 
of all desires. For that is an impossible task, involving 
as it does the Paradox of Asceticism# The desire to 
Mil all derires, is itself a desire, and if all desires 
were to be eradicated, that would be suicidal to the 
theory itself. 

So the Prophet says — 


5 6 7 


•Gatha, 28-7. 


Aetivisim, grant to Vistashpa and myself our wish^ 


—Gatha, 51-lS. 


Holy Ahura Mazda — then award us welfare. 


Gatha, 44-10# 
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Oh Mazdaj may men^ for the sake ot your 

2 : 5 4 

Knowledge, desire duties. 

1 2 3 5 4 

— Gatha, 4r--6, 

1 ■■ 4 5 3 ^ 

Let him wish and take to the greater. 

1 2 3 4 5 

9Tiir — Gatha, 48-4. 

1 4 6 3 2 

His choice follows duty with pleasure. 

1 2 3 4 

— Gatha,' 50-11, 

2 8 1 ^ 4 
That desire of the right-doers which is most worthy.. 

12 3 4 

^[3?1 3T|;^. -—Gatha, 84-1 

13 2 4 

Through volition give the true life. 

It does not however follow that all the desires 
that rise in the human heart are to be pursued irres- 
pective of their worth. The limit is pointed out by the 
Principle of Vahishta Mana or Absolute conscience. 
No one is entitled to act up to a desire that could nob 
be universalised. But those that can be universalisedt 
are to be realised; and this is possible only through 
activity. We can thus reasonably expect to find 
Activism included in the list of the Ameshas that 
Atharvan Zarathushtra had drawn up. 

It is preposterous to think that the problem of 
Activism and Renunciation ( Karma-kanda and Jnana- , 
19 
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kanda) which was at the time agitating the Aryan 
mind, did not strike the imagination oi the most 
profound of all thinkers, and that he had nothing to 
say, one way or the other, on this the most mportanti 
question of the time. 

The question was bound to come up to the fore front 
so soon as the discipline of Kshathram was propounded. 
Kshathrani means power of the soul to create its own 
happiness, in defiance of the external circumstances. 
So that if the mind had not to depend on external 
conditions, in order to make itself contented, the chief 
incentive for creating new conditions was gone. And 
apparently there was no necessity for a life of activity. 

Having therefore propounded the discipline of 
Kshathram, Maghavan Zarathushtra was bound to say 
something, in favour of or against, the necessity of 
activity. And I believe that in propounding the 
Amesha of Armaiti, Maghavan Zarathushtra said all 
that he had to say in the matter. 

(3) The Correct Interpretation of Armaiti. 

■ i have stated over again that for understanding 
the point of view of the Iranian Veda (the Avesta), we 
shall do well to take note of the contemporaneous Indian 
movements; for in origin and spirit, they are identical, 
though clothed in slightly variant linguistic expressions. 
Thus we have seen that the principle of can be 

readily understood with the help of and that 

Spenta and Angra Mainyus are easier to grasp in the 
light of Sattwa and Tamas Gunas. Let us see if any 
tsuoh help is available in the case of Armaiti. 
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It is well known that the points of view of 
Activism and Renuciation, early engaged the attention 
•of the Aryans, and the Mahabharata several times 
-observes — 

— Shanti Parva, 19-1, 240-5, 245-5. 

The Vedas have prescribed both the ways, viz. 
do work ” and “ renounce work 

This reminds us of the lines of the Gatha — 

12 3 

4 5 0 

78 9 10 11 

^ sticC qrwait. —Gatha, 3 1-9. 

2 3-1 g i 

You give the path (both ) to him who proceeds by 

4 7 10 9 11 

■activity and to him who is not active. 

In the discussions of the Mahabharata, and for the 
matter of that, of the Gita, the doctrines are called 
:Samkhya and Yoga. 

?rr^?fr?fT 

— Gita, 3*73. . : 

By the Jnana Yoga ( Way of contemplation ) of 
the Samkhyas, and the Karma Yoga ( Way of Action ) 
of the Yogis. 

The main problem of the Gita is to reconcile these 
two points of view, by advocating outward Activism 
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( Yoga ), and inward quietude ( Samkliya ). So we find 
lines like these — 

^T?5T : 7 { : 

— Gita, 5-”4. 

It is only the fools who say that Samkhya andi 
Yoga are different. The Pandits do not. 

5iR% 

=£1 =sr 3?: H ^^ \\ 

—Gita, 5-5.. 

The destination that is reached by the Samkhya,.. 
is also reached by the Yoga. One who sees Samkhya 
and Yoga to be the same, sees properly’'. 

It should however be noted that the original 
designation of the doctrines were not Samkhya and 
Yoga, but Vidya and Avidya respectively. 

Thus in the Isha Upnishad, we find the celebrated: 

Bik. 

cw : ^ stW I 

^ cT cmt 31 g- fq?i[3rt : ii 

Those who follow sheer non-action (Vidya) are 
doomed — for they cannot achieve anything. While 
those w'ho follow mere Activism ( Avidya ) are worse 
doomed, for they lose themselves in gaming the word. 

Vidya and Avidya are generally employed in- 
the sphere of the Intellect rather than that of the- 
will, and thus they ordinarily mean ‘Knowledge’ and 
‘Ignorance’ or ‘ Science’ and ‘ Ne-science’ respectively. 
But in the text quoted above, as in some other places, 
the words have been understood to have reference to 
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the sphere of the will (activity), by all commentators 
from Ubbata and Ananta down, to the modern Sankara- 
charya, Lokamanya Tilak.’-- 

But knowledge may also mean “ Knowledge of 
Action^ and from ‘Knowledge of Action’ to ‘ Activity 
^and from ^Ignorance of Action’ to ‘Inactivity’ seems 
to be an easy march . 

We shall now be in a position to understand the 
meaning of Armaiti. Only we are to bear in mind, 
that the root used here is not Yid (to know ), but 
its equivalent (to think ). 

The word Armaiti is, in the Gatha, contrasted 
•with the word Tacemaiti, and though the latter word 
is used only twice ( Ys. 3S-4 and 45-11 ) the contrast is 
brought out so much in relief in 45-il, that one who 
runs may read it. 

The beautiful Rik'f runs as follows : 

* Gita Rahasya, p. 362. ^ 

t A stanza of the Vedic Poetry is called a Rik. To me at least, the 
Avesta is a Veda— the Bhargava Samhita of the Atharva Veda. 

The ‘stanza’ in the secular poetry is called a ‘Sloka.’ This is why 
Valmiki is said to be the inventor of Sloka. But he was not the inventor 
of poetry. For the Vedic Poetry — the Riks, existed before his time. 
A collection of Riks is called a Sukta { haiti ). 

After the old Vedic literature had been collected into poetry, l>rdse 
and song collections— ( Rik, Yajus and Saman Samhitas) there came down 
to the Aryans, two mighty Prophets, whose sublime teachings, backed by 
their forceful personality, compellod the compilation of two more new 
; Samhitas into one new Veda — Atharva Veda. , . . 

Thus with the lessons of Maghavan Zarathushtra (the Gatha) as the 
nucleus, came up the Bhargava Veda (or the Avesta) and around tbe^ 
lessons of Bhaga van Rama Chandra, grew up the Angirasa Veda: both 
together called Atharva Veda. 

In these two Hew V edas as welh there are Rik portions, Y ajus portions 
and Saman portions i. e. poetry, prose and sc^ng., ; 
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■ ■ 1' • 2 " S 4: . 5 .. 6 : 

m 3iqCt =^T 

7 

8 9 lO 

^ cr^ JF3T?^r 

11 12 13 14= in 

^ Q?^J5t-5R?2nHr 

16 17 is 

19 2 0 2122 23 24: 

^sTt m ^\ 3!|u. 

Gatha, 45-11. 

16 17 is 2 4f 2 3 

All loving, All-wise Pure-principled Lord Mazda^ 

19 20 21 

is the friend, the protector and the saviour even of 

3 6 5 1 11 1 2 1 S' 

those *Devas and men, who (unlike ourselves who 

15 14: 7 2 8 

acknowledge Him) did deny Him, and who ( still ) do 

10 9 

deny Him.** 

This elegent Rik, in its repudiation of atheism, is 
one of the most beautiful in the whole religious 
literature of the world, but here we are concerned with 
it only in so for as it throws a light on the formation of 
the words Armaiti and Taremaiti. 

Ahura Mazda is here said to be the protector of the Bevas and 
therefore necessarily superior to them. This line of the Bhargava Samhita 
meed hot, to the Hindu, appear more sacrilegious than what we find in the 
jLngirasa Samhita of the Atharva Veda; 

—Atharva Veda Ist. Kanda, 10 th. Sukta., 
The Asura rules over the'Devas. 
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Now or 3n5r is equivalent to ^ or of 
Sanskrit, and TO to The root 5R«I.= to think, is 

common to all the Aryan languages, as the English 
‘ mind ^ also may remind us. 

means expose and means conceal. 

Thus we find in the Amara-Kosha fird 
Tiras means ( 1 ) disappearance or { 2 ) crosswise. In 
the Panini also we find ( 1--4-71 ). ‘ Tiras i& 

an upasarga in the sense of disappearance.’ 

Similarly about stt, we find in the Amara-Kosha 
^ the three words uri, uri, 

and urari mean expansion and acceptance. In the 
Panini also we have ” ( 1-4-61 ) i» e. the 

word stt is an upasarga, in the sense of acceptance. 

So that is or thought of acceptance, 

and is or thought of rejection, or simply 

acceptance and rejection.* 

In other words Armaiti is acceptance of activity, 
and Taremaiti is rejection of it. 

We are thus here confronted with the same prob- 
lems as Vidya and Avidya of the earlier days, or 
Samkhya and Yoga of the Gita. 

And Maghavan Zarathushtra declares emphatically 
in favour of Armaiti or Activism. 

12 S 4 5 6 T 

— Gatha, 34-10. 

* The sense of eft has been preserved in the Persian ^ or ‘yes’. 

has been preserved in Indian I?i<<?hK=throvring in the back- 
ground. *1^ftWr==disappearance l^il*tl«l==ab8ence. 
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1 S 6 

Good men tell acceptance ( of activity ) to be the 

■4 ' " 2—3 

duty of eon science. 

12 3 4: 5 

— Gatha, 32-2. 

.■■■O' 4 1 ■ " 3^ ■, ' 

Let US choose ^ood noble Activism. 

12 3 4 5 6 7 8 

— Gatha, 30-5. 

1 3 4 5 6 

Those who please the Lord by truthful deeds 

7 8 

'(•alone) can reach Mazda. 

This is how the Rigveda also mentions Armaiti as 
;an Angel, 

BTT ?ry STRjrRnr 
SfTT 

—Rig, 5-43-6. 

Gracious Agni, to our great joy, bring by the 
•Path of Deva-Yana, the great Aramati, the celestial 
Angel, exalted, worshipped with gift and homage and 
who knows Rita ( Asha ). 
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( 4 ) None so blind as those who would not see. 

One who knows the spirit of the Gatha, will hardly 
fail to find out the meaning of a particular Rik. He 
will not be taken in by the rigmarole of Khwaja Kama" 
luddin that it was necessary for Ahura Mazda to speak 
in the Arabic, since the Avesta could not be easily 
understood, and since “ the present literature of the 
Parsis cannot be vouched for as interpreting truly the 
mind of the prophet.'^"' 

Let the Khwaja Sahib revel in the atmosphere o£ 
intellectual inertia. A spirit of blind fanaticism appeals 
only to the lesser section of mankind. And if a book 
has got nothing better to boast of, let him not hope 
that mere easiness in understanding will stand it in 
good stead. * * . 

And it hears quite well in the mouth of Khwaja 
Kamaluddin to speak about the difficulty of under- 
standing the Gatha. He is so eager to throw stones at 
others, that he forgets that his own house is made 
of glass. 

‘ An Arabic text contains only seventy five per 
cent of the meaning. The remaining twenty five per 
• cent has to be supplied by the reader, has been 
declared to be the case by competent authorities. And 
the difficulty is not likely to be eased off from what wo 
learn from the Koran itself, 

* ( i ) Islam and Zoroastrianism, by Kwaja Kamaluddin, pp. 30-36. 

(ii) Hurgronje — Mvihammadianism, p,.3S. 
t G ibiiS— Arabic Literature, p. 13.;, 
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“ Moreover for man's warning have we varied this 
Koran 

“ And truly we have thrown veils over their 
hearts lest they should understand this Koran and into • 
their ears a heaviness/'f 

“ Some of its signs are themselves perspicuous,.. 
These are the basis of the book and others are 
figurative^^’x 


( 5 ) Action unavoidable-the Kamana Gita, 

Let us however leave Khwaja Kamaluddin to his - 
deception or delusion, whichever it is. We will do well, 
to leave him there and follow the course of Armaiti. 
;*W e have seen how in the Paradox of Asceticism there 
is a crushing reply to the wholesale Eenunciation of aH ^ 
action, § 

.. The matter has been very beautifully described ini 
the ‘ Kamana * gita of the Mahabharata — Chapter xiii- 
of the Ashwamedha Parva, 

It is impossible to annihilate all our desires, as it 
: is impossible for any one to run away from his shadow. 

. For the desire to kill desires, is itself a desire. 

Hit ^ 

; art ^ : HHieiH : W 

Ir, j,, ; , ^ 

' * Koran-Sura 17, (Night Journey) V. 43. 

t „ „ . 18, (the Cave) V, 55. 

“jv X „ ), 3, (Family of Imran) 5. 

^ Muirhead— Elements of Ethics, p. 130. 
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^ m ’t^rr ^ 

^ 3TqT#r ?r jrf 

sfr m i 

cTFT 5lt^“^fcnE«r^ wn^ ^ i€if% =^n 

— Ashwamedha Parva, chap. xiii~12-15J- 
[ Desire sings thus : ] 

I am not to be killed by anybody by force. I 
endure for ever. Nobody can kill me. 

To one who wishes to kill me by weapons, I appear 
in the weapons ( as the desire for weapons ). To one 
who attempts to kill me through patience, I am his- 
desire ( for patience ), though he may not recognise me^ 

If one attempts to kill me by renunciation, I scoff 
and laugh at him, being present in the desire for 
renunciation. 

(6) Action and Inaction in the Gatha. 

The Gita was slow to take up the above line of 
argument. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

— Gita, 3~4. 

5 2 6 4 2—3 

One cannot attain inactivity without the attempt 
(which is an action), or in other words, renunciation of 
action, is itself an action. 

In the Gatha also we find the same thing, 

1 2 5 4 5 6 7 8 

— Gatha, 45"*^..- 
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■ 1 4.--. ■ . . 5 ■ 6 ,7 

For He has placed both right and wrong on our 

s ■" 

will, ( i, e. made them dependent on it. ) 

For in every case, it is Activism that guides the 
energy to the goal — without activism nothing can be 
-attained, 

■■ 1 ■■■ ■■ 2 3 , . ■ ■ 4 ■ ' 5 .. ^ : 

— Gatha, 31-12. 

It was thus the considered opinion of Dharmaraja 
2Iarathushtra that renunciation of activity does not 
lead to any good. 

, : -2 '■ / 3 " 

4 .■ "5 6 

—Gatha, 31-10. 

2 4 ■ 

O Mazda, the perverted man, who-gives-up all 

s % e & 

^activity, does not attain any good. 

In no uncertain term does Maghavan tell us that 
.-activity is the basis of the moral life,^ 

1 2 3 ' 4 . 

5 ■ ■ 6 ■ ■ ■ 1 

—Gatha, 34-10. 

.-'S ■ ■■ ■■ 1 . ■ ■ .'"3. .■.'■■■■ ■ 6 ■4''" 

Wise men tell noble Activism, as the useful life 

7 

4)f Bectitude. 


• '* Taraporewala— The Religion of Zarathushtra, p. 49. 
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And he makes frequent references to Armaiti. 

1 2 ' 's 4 ■ ■ ' 

5 6 7 8 9 

— Gatha, 45-4. 

3 2 1 

(Mazda) has made ConsGience the father, and. 

S 9 6 T 

active Armaiti his daughter. 

1 2 3 4 

— Gatha, 44-S, 

4 2 3 1 

Activity, by deed, perfects virtue. 

12 3 4 

qsrr m\ i=qft —Gatha, 44“^>- 

1 4 3 ; 2 

Where Activism serves Rectitude. 

1 2 3 4 

5 G 7 S 9 10 

— Gatha, 43-6* 

5 6 2 3 1 

For the sake of your duty, the prophet teaches him • 

4 S--9 10 

Activism so that none may surpass him. 

Life is a struggle and it is up to the individual to ■ 
put in a manly fight, and not to run away from hi& 
post. The nation whose units, in their effeminaeyy 
fight shy of this struggle, is doomed. Reclusion is- 
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not the true Philosophy of life,-a man has got to do 
the duties of the true citizen and the man who does 
■not do it, is a coward. 

12 * 

5 6 7 

8 9 

1011 12 

wil, 

13 14r 1 5 16 

3?qT 

17 IS 19 20 

— Gatha, 34-9. 

13 5 8 7 4 

From them Mazda, who miscreants, know your 

6 3 9 1 1 

noble Activism, yet ignore it, (as if) unconscious of 

10—12 15 16 17 19 20 18 

conscience, Kectitude recedes as wild animals do from us. 

But he who takes up the fight, thereby pleases 
•Mazda. 

1 2 ■ 3 - . ■ 4 ■ , 

^ ^r©- 

9 10 11 

12 ■' 13 ' 14 .. 15 

16 17 18 19 

■20 ■• . 2 . 1 '. 

—Gatha, 33-2, 
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1 2 4: 3 9 5 

Now one who fights the evil in thought and words 

12 10 15 16 13 

or strives with his hands, or engages himself in welfare, 

19 IS 21 20 22 

is doing good to the great satisfaction of Lord Mazda, 

(7) The Real Point at Issue— The Life of a Recluse 
and the Life of a Householder. 

In ancient Aryan Society, the Household Fire 
stood as the symbol of house holder’s duties. Thus the 
‘Gita refers to the system—, 

3??Trf?Tcr : ^5^95^ ^ ^ : 1 

^ ^ #rfi- ^ ?r ^ : n 

— Gita, 6-1, 

It is not by giving up the household fire, or all 
activity, that a man becomes Sannyasi. But he who 
does his duty, without any attachment to the fruit, is 
the real Sannyasi, just as he is also, the real yogi. 

Maghavan Zarathushtra also enjons the maintenance 
of the Household Fire (as symbolical of the house-* 
holder^s duties), 

12 3 4 5 

3?cj: dtt 9?l5r . .. 

G 7 K 9 ! • 

10 11 12 ^ 

12 , „ 13 , 1,4: ■ 15 1C . , 

I'g' 



— Gatha, 34-4. 
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1 6 7 2 3 

Now we would through Rectitude adore your Eire. 

4- 5, 8 9 10 

Ahura which is resplendent, pure, strong, ever-holy 

11 13 16 

and wonderfully beneficent. 0 Mazda ! by those thy 

15 17 18 14 

hands repress the vicious enemy. 

Thus the question comes up ivhether the wordly 
life is consistent with a life of Rectitude. 

12 3 4 5 6 

7 8 9 10 11 

Tit 

12 IS 14 15 16 

iris 1920 

STf^qisfr 

— Gatha, 51-6. 

1 2 3 4 9 

All this I ask you, how should a man, activey. 

5_3L 10 13 19 IS 15 

skilful in action, dutiful, pious and powerful, one who 

1420 17 

has humbly served the true-sage for ( learning ) the 

le s 7 

laws (of life)*'" — conduct himself in the world in 

Rectitude, 

And in answer to this Maghvan points out the life 
of Madhyamasa, which reminds us of that of Janaka. 
The reference is to the institution of Gurukula basa and Bralimacharya, 
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it ^ ^ 

5 6 7 

f^^rr 3Tii!f ^ 

8 9 10 11 12 13 

3?^ 

14 15 16 17 18 19 20 

?T5|^a?t ^RTT ^ITiin 

— Gatha, 51-19. 


He Spitama Madhyamasa wlio is eoriYersant in 

8 12 113 7 

Keligion and seeker of the Higher Self, still strives for 

6 19 17 18 

this (world). The betterment of the world by deeds^ 

14 18 16 15 

Mazda has laid down as duty. 

For work done in a spirit of Detachmen 
worship of God. Of such a man it can be said 
has given up the world to God-for the sake of God 

6 6 7 8 

9 10 


20 
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11 14 134*15 

Through. Defiance, developed by conscience, I, 

5 S 109 3 

obeisant, would give up the whole world, as my offering 

2 4 6 19 

to you Ahura and to Rectitude. In every thing (that he 
18 16 21 22 20 
does) the right-worker performs your sacrifice, O Mazda, 

Indeed he is the right thinking man, who does 
not run away from the world, yet does nob live a life 
of gross worldliness. 

‘‘Type of the Wise, who soar but never roam, 
True to the kindred points of heaven and home.’^ 

— Wordsworth. 

This was exactly the idea that Maghavan Zara- 
thushtra expressed, when he exhorted his followers to 
keep eye both to the “ Earth and the Sun.’* 

1 2 3 4 5, 

^ HI HI 

6 7 8 9 

lo 11 lis ■ ' ' 

14—15 16 17 1 S 

^ 

19—20 21 22 * : 

2j3-24 25 26 27 

31^. —Gatha, 32-10. 

1 3 ' 5 2 4 6 9 

That one also perverts my faith, who tells me that 
7 8 11 10 
it is very improper to look with eyes at the earth and 
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:the sun, (i. e., both mundane and religious affairs) -who 

18 16 17 2 2 21 

.gives his aid to the vicious, who disparages action and 

2 6 2 5 2 7 

sets up difficulties for the virtuous. 

At the same time the Maghavan was not slow 
to warn his followers, that without the corrective of 
Kshathram, the pursuit of worldly objects was likely 
tjo lead to ruin. 

12 3 

err 

4 6 G 7 

^rr %^crT3Tl^^r 

9 10 1112 13 

14 15 16 

17 IS .19 

20 21 2 2 2 3 

81T iT#. — Gatha, 32-15. 

'-^S- ■ 7 S . 

The followers of Kavi and Kalpa bring ruin on, 
themselves, by this and by that (i. e., by everything), 

11 13 ] 2 15 16 

while those who do not spoil the greatest possession of 

14 18 19 23 20-23 

jife are, by them carried to the abode of conscience. 
^r=:to out, to spoil. 

That is why Yoga ( = Armaiti ) has been called to 
be skill in action. 

—Gita, 2-50. 

The skill to do the work, but to avoid the bondage 
of attachment,’. , , 
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(8) The Seat of Activity is in Mind. 

Thus Karma-nishtha or Armaiti is imperative for 
ns. For the mind may be independent of the external 
circumstances, but the body is not. And we do not 
know of any disembodied mind. 

This is why in the Gita, one of the arguments for 
Earma-nishtha is based on the necessity of sustaining, 
the body. 

; I) 

— Gita, 8-8; 

‘ Perform you the appointed duty, for action is- 
superior to inaction. Without action even the mainten- 
ance of your body would not be possible.’ 

And the Gatha also reminds us that “ as the soul is 
clothed in a material body”, we cannot give up activity^ 

1 2 3 4 

B 6 7 8 9 

10 11 12 is 14 

16 16 17 

Gatha, 3 1-1 1 J- 

1 3 10 7 4 

Because, 0 Mazda 1 You created in the beginning 
8 6 11 
both mind and matter, and (ordained) intelligence and’ 

.■12- 14 ■ ■■ le"' 17" 

duty, and because you made the soul enclothed in the 
Body (so choose activity — [in the previous Rik]). 
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Even if we hold that this idea of the protection of 
the body is rather a gross consideration — for a man 
must not attach too much importance to the protection 
of the body, but must be prepared to lay down life at 
the “demand of the ideal” — ^yet Karmanishtha or 
Armaiti remains a duty all the same. 

For normally speaking, life is for living and not 
for sacrificing, and so protection of life does not neces" 
sarily imply abandonment of duty. 

As the Mahabharat says — 

—Santi, 141-63. 

One should carefully do that, which saves the 
life. Life is better than death — only the living can 
iicquire virtue. 

What however is more important, is that activity 
is the very essence of the mind itself. Mind consists 
of Thinking, Feeling and Willing. A mind that does 
neither think nor feel nor will, does not exist at all. 
And these are only different aspects of the mental 
activity. So that a mind, in order to be what it is, must 
always act. There is no escape from activity. 

As a matter of fact all actions are first “done in 
the mind” before they are done in the physical world. 
f^Castles are built in the air before they are built on the 
ground 1” Admitting inactivity to be the ideal of life, 
it is useless to talk of giving up physical activity, 
while mental activity cannot be got rid of, without 
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killing tlie mind, without ceasing to be what we aret 
For the seat of activity is in the mind. 

^sRT«ik. f^sTcfrr ¥ 3^ n 

— Gita, 3-"6. 

One who controls only the outward action, but goes 
on imagining in mind, the objects of senses, is really a 
fool and a hypocrite- 

The Gatha also drew attention to this fact, this 
importance of the mental activity, as the seed of the 
physical, when it said — 

3!Tf¥5II ^ 

— Gatha, 81-13. 

O Mazda, whether a desire is sought for openly,, 
or whether (it is sought for) secretly. 


(9) Activity for the Sake of Activity. 

As we have told before activity is co-extensive with 
life, and cessation of activity means cessation of life, as- 
has been beautifully expressed in the Persian couplet. 

3TT^ 

JH f^r 3tRfr 
^ mm ^ ^r^ii 

We are like waves to whom rest means non-exis- 
tence. We live only in so far, as we know to rest. 

One is lost in profound admiration for the great: 
of humanity, Yogeswara Govinda, who very- 
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wonderfully laid under contribution, this fact of the 
co-extensiveness of Life and Activity, in order to build 
up the highest Philosophy of Life, viz. (or 

the path of Absolutism). 

Prom the fact that Activity is co-extensive with 
Life, it follows that the Moral Law cannot have any 
'particular content. The grandeur of the moral Ideal 
is dwarfed and changed into an object of aversion, 
when it is interpreted as signifying the close of 
ethical existence.’^ t 

This is why the Yoga-Vasistha Pamayana says: 

5 - 22 - 37 . 

‘When these duties are brought to a successful end, 
does such a stage come, that no further duty remains 
to be done V 

A particular object may have been gained, but life 
remains there all the same, and some other new object 
must occupy its place as the goal of further activity; so 
that no particular object can be said to be the ultimate 
end of life. Life is greater than any particular object. 

In other words, “the end for man as man is realised 
in the action itself. It is conduct , not production. The 
end or ideal in morals is not to be conceived as some far 
off event which is some day to come to pass. It is daily 
and hourly realised in the good act itself. Such an act 
is not a means to a further end. It is itself the end.”"" 

t Lessipg — quoted in Mohit Sen's Elements df Moxal Philosophy, p. 218. 

Muirhead-Elements of Ethics, p, 187. 
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Action for the action itself, and not for the 
acquisition of any particular end. 

This is what the Gita prescribes.' 

in 

— Gita, 2~47« 

Activity is your concern and not their results. 

For life survives the particular ends — any certain 
number of such ends may not exhaust life. And if any 
particular object — whatever it may be, be considered as 
the ultimate end of life, what (it may be asked) is the 
self to do after that end has been achieved ? 

Thus the Gita says that activity, and activity 
alone, is the one End of Life. 

1 2 3 4 6 6 

^ i 

7 8 9 lO 11 

— Gita 6, 3. 

■-■b- 2 1 3 • 4 

For the sage who is learning Yoga, activity is the 

8 7 

means. And for him who has learnt Yoga, self-contained 
10 

activity is yet the occupation. Activity is both the 
cause and the resort of the^ood life— iSme qua non of it. 

This is Nis-trairGunya Yoga or Absolutism, i. e. 
independence of any particular end; or what may be 
called Activiiy for the sake of Activity, 

<• > .t'l 4 r . 
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|g aq- {% qqT 

—Gita, 2-45. 

The ^edas deal with the particular ends. Be thou 
independent of them. 

Thus we see that far from speaking of renouncing 
it, activity has here been held up as the permanent end 
in life, and an end that is an end in itself, not being a 
means to some further end. 


(10) Gita Anticipated. 

This is the ideal that has been proclaimed by 
Vasudeva Govinda, in the Gita. But though Govinda 
has developed the doctrine -to its perfection, it cannot 
be said that the matter had escaped the attention of 
the earlier prophet, Naray'ana Zarathushtra. 

For what does the Amesha of Ameretat mean, if 
it does not mean exactly the same thing as Nistrai- 
gunyata ? Physical immortality it does not mean, for 
that goes against our experience. Psychical Immortality, 
it may not mean, for that is a matter of controversy* 
It means the Immortality of the Ideal, i. e. the enuni^ 
elation of an ideal which is not exhausted in 
acquisition — an Ideal which does not bring about the 
close of ethical existence, but which is co-extensiyo 
with life itself. 

This is why the “good ideal that endures for all 
time to come** has been called the greatest acquisitioii 
— Vahistha isti. 

* The highest lesson of the Gita is stated in this line. What the only 
lesson 5^ — 2-41) is, is stated here; just as what is not, is 

stated in 2-42 to 44. • ■ 
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— Gatha, 53-1. 

5+3ili=^=good life 

This is the real signifieanoe of 3?^l^ {Gatha^ 
46-10) and m\% Duty for the sake of duty. 

Such a man wants activity, and nothing other 
than activity. So for him there is nothing that is 
great and nothing that is small. 

12 34567 

^ ^ HiT^r =^r 

89 To 11 12 IS 

^ ^!fr =^T 

—Gatha, 48-4, 

8 1 2 7 3 4 

One who applies his mind to everything, high or 

6 9 • 10 11 12 

low, serves the (true) religion in words and deeds. 

1 2 3 4 6 

— Gatha, 45-15. 

. He has nothing to achieve and is therefore always 
©ontented. 

'It'^ -5 4 2 

. Gave the best temperament, viz, covetable 

3 

contentment. 

, The indebtedness of Vasudeva Govinda to his earlier 
colleague, Naraya'na Zarathushtra need not how-ever 
he a matter of inference only. It has been stated over 
and over again that the doctrine preached in the Gita, 
had previously been taught by sage Narayana* in the 
’ 1 * Santi Parva, 348'8, 348-53. 



reign of King Vasux (TiStaspa) in a country lying to' 
the north 'vveSt of India, J where the people were all 
very white in complexion,! professed a culture that 
was based on self-expression i| and a religion that wa^> 
essentially monotheistic. t 


(11) The twin prophets of Bhakti yoga Maghavan Zarathustrs 
and Bhagavan Ramachandra. 

This could not have been otherwise. For the Aryam- 
culture, the most perfect of all, is essentially one and 
the same, whether expressed in the Pali, Zend, V 
or Sanskrit. 

It is based on Karma- Yoga (or Ethics), made of 
Bhakti Yoga (or Religion), and guided by Jnana Yoga 
(or Philosophy). 

These three are not separate compartments of the?- 
building, one independent of the other, but separate 
storeys of the same structure, one built on the other. 

Karma Yoga is the foundation of Bhakti Yoga, 
and Bhakti Yoga, that of Jnana Yoga. 

Thus Narayana Zarathushtra, who is the 
prophet of Bhakti Yoga could not, in preaching hiS'- 
gospel, leave the problem of Karma Yoga unsolved,., 
and that is why Armaiti and Asha come to 

j Is: XX x:_„ 
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Karma Yoga is concerned witE the relation of 
man to man (Ethics), Bhakti Yoga with the relation 
of man to God (Religion) and Jnana Yoga with the 
relation of man to the universe (Philosophy). 

Thus though the dispensation of Maghavan 
-Zarathushtra is essentially Bhakti Yoga, he lays its 
foundation on Karma Yoga (Ethics). Like Dharmaraja 
Gautama, he begins with Karma Yoga, but unlike him, 
the Maghavan does not stop there. 

Maghavan Zarathushtra values Asha (Rectitude) 
Ibecause it leads to the love of Mazda, the way of 
the Lord. 

^ 

— Gatha, 28-5. 

Love of Mazda is the path to the Highest Lord. 

Like that of his great Indian compeer Bhagavan 
Ramachandra, the system of Maghavan Zarathushtra 
■ rests pre-eminently on the love of God. 

These are the five great Prophets of Aryan culture, 
whom we need to know, and we need not know anybody 
else, viz. (l) Dharmaraja Gautama as the ideal exponent 
of Karma Yoga (2) Maghavan Zarathushtra and (3) 
Bhagavan Ramchandra as the co-exponents of Bhakti 
Yoga and (4) Mahavira Vardhamana as the greatest 
exponent of Jnana Yoga, and (5) Yogeswara Govinda 
.{with his disciple Guru Govinda Sinha) as the synthesis 
of them all. 

1 have called Ramchandra and Zarathushtra as 
the co-exponents of Bhakti Yoga, as each of them 
represents one of the two flanks of Bhakti Yoga* 


AnTI-A SOETICISM. 


Sir 

viz., iconic worship (eiTO^Hrasrr) and aniconic worship 
miscalled Idolatry and Non-Idolatry 

( Ideolatry ? ). 

While the Indian Prophet of the Angirasa Veda 
allows the use of symbols in the worship of Vishnu,, 
the Iranian Prophet of the Bhargava Veda^ discards 
its use in the worship of Mazda. 

We are not out here to-day to discuss about the 
respective merits of the two cults, but we can quite see^ 
that like the dark and the bright fortnight making up 
the whole of the month, they two, in between themselves^r . 

make up the whole of the Bhakti Yoga anything 

that any religion can teach. 

And love of Vishnu or the love of Mazda, leads 
to the union with the Brahma (the Absolute) which i® 
Jnana Yoga* 

1 2 3 4 6 6 

TO 

— Gatha, 51-2. 

4 6 

- For (the realisation of) the Absolute give me = 

1 6 2-3 

your love, on account of conscience. 

Karma Yoga is the stepping stone to Bhakti Yoga. 
And the elementary problem of Karma Yoga (Ethics) is 
Samkhya and Yoga, Armaiti and Taremaiti, Renuncia- 
tion and Activism, of Self-expression and self-denial. 

That Maghavan Zarathushtra, the Prophet of 
Bhakti Yoga, discourses on Armaiti, is an indication 

* Gopathij; Brahmana, 1-1-3, 
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of his recognition of the whole cult, as consisting of 
Karma, Bhakti and Jnana Yogas, and the inseparable 
connection between the worship of the good, the 
beautiful, and the true 

Khwaja Kamaluddin claims that there is no 
asceticism in Islam. 

This however is only the first part of the Karma 
Yoga that Maghavan Zarathushtra taught in the 
principle of Armaiti (viz., that action is not to be 
renounced), while the second and the more important 
part of Karma Yoga consists in the principle of Asha, 
(vis, that action should be done in the light of “Do to 
others as they should do to you— 3^erT ermf 

This yet remains to be traced by the Khwaja 

Sahib. 

Let not Khwaja Kamaluddin be satisfied with only 
a part of the lesson of Maghavan Zarathushtra. Let 
himJiave the whole of it. Let him not be satisfied with 
mango-steen when mangoes are available. And he 
>wjll then, along with us, sing the glory of the Great 
.Prophet of Iran. 

^ ^ 

OM’-' ^ 


f ‘ 

■ • - * The Ideal Prophet-by Khwaja Kamaluddin p. 129. 


VII ^ or 
The Path of Duty. 

3JT^ B?|d ^??^.-^(3-atha, SS-S. 

(1) Virtue and Duty. 

Let us now take up Asha— the most important of 
all the Amesha Spentas. As a matter of fact, Asa alone 
may be said to be the Amesha Spenta — the only Holy 
Law of life. The value of the other Amesa Spentas, 
lies only in so far as they promote the growth of Asa. 
They are subservient to Asa. 

The Path of Asa is the path of virtue. = Asa 
expresses the same idea as Dharma* in Sanskrit, or 
Kectitucle in English. It is an ultimate fact of human 
consciousness. “A leaf is green because it is green. If 
you ask me what green is, I can only show it to you; 
I cannot prove to you that the leaf is green. I can only 
say that if you do not see that the leaf is green, yon 
are colour blind. So too with rightness; we look at an 
act and see it to be right. If asked what rightness is, 

* It cannot be too mucli emphasised, that to translate Dharma as 
Religion, is a common, but unjustifiable mistake. Reli^on is a system 
of dogmas. One such system differs from another and thus there can be 
- a Hindu Religion and a Muhammadian Religion. But virtue or righteous- 
ness is one. There cannot be two sojits of righteousness, a Hindu 
ighteousness and a Muhammadian righteousness. In a Sense, Religion 
is the means and virtue the end, religion is the path and virtue the goal. 
“Tfhe proper term for religion is (WH) Tantra or pantha; that for Rectitude 
Dharma or Asa. Thus for Zarathushtrian Religion, we should say, Zara- 
thushtra-Tantra or Zarathushtra Pantha. 
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we can only answer by pointing out that this is rights- 
or that is right, and so on. And if yoy still say, that, 
your moral consciousness tells you of no such thing, it 
only remains for us to say, that your moral conscious- 
ness must be defective.”*'" 

Thus Narayana Zarathushtra also had pointed 
.out that those who do not percieve what rightness is 5 >. 
must have got a defective moral consciousness. 

^ % 31^ fRt. —Gatha, 34-8. 

“From them who do not perceive Rectitude, the 
moral consciousness is yet far ojff.” 

Until that consciousness grCws, one cannot know 
what rectitude is. 

The Path of Asa is the path of duty. For “the 
relation between virtue and duty is that of the universal 
to the particular. The performance of the duty has 
moral quality only in so for as it is the expression of a 
virtue; virtue on the ether hand only lives in the- 
performance of duty 

Thus when we say, that Narayana Zarathushtra. 
taught the path of Asa, we mean that he came to 
teach man the path of duty, (as distinct from the 
path of pleasure.) 

r " ' The word is the same term as ^ of the Vedas. 
It will be easier to trace the connection through the 
succeeding changes; 

* Wheeler— Elementary Course of Ethics p. 38. 

X Muirhead— Elements of Ethjcs, p. 190. 
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32.1 

== 9 ?^^ = 31 # 

We can also remember the relation between 
and and B^3f, and %, which are more or leas^ 

duplicate forms of the same word. 

^ is the same word in origin as ‘Right.^ This i» 
derived from Latin Rectus or straight, which itself is 
connected wilh Sanskrit or straight. So that the 
path of Asha means the straight path, the path that is 
the same for all, the law that does not bend to suit the 
convenience of a particular individual, the path that 
conforms to a standard. It is the Path of Virtue, the 
path of the. “ Categorical Imperative ” which applies to 
all men irrespective of their choice. 

^ -^Prisni, 10-5. 

— (Atharva (Angirasa) Veda, 4-11-5.) 

I he duty of benevolence is a duty, independently 
of the wishes of the donor and the donee. 

(2) There cannot be more than one Highest Good. 

What then is this straight path — the path of 
virtue or the path of righteousness ? It was to teach us 
this lesson, that the system of the Amesa Spentas was 
formulated by Narayana JZarathushtra. It is worth 
I while to point out at the outset, the distinction between 

! a Relative Good and the Absolute or the Highest Good. 

“A Relative Good is an object which is desired 
not for itself, but for an tclterior end. Thus health 

* Cherag Silver Jubilee Volume, p. 19. 

As pointed out by M. P. Mehta in hia booklet “ Ahuravar”— the wmrdl 
occurs also in the Rigveda— ^TT ^ ^1^— 'Rigveda 1-173-4, 1 woultS 

do virtuous acts for His sake. 

21 ’ . ' 
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may be sought for the sake of the power to do one’s 
duty, or wealth for the sake of pursuit of knowledge. 
The Absolute Good is the good which is desired for its 
own sake, and is not subordinate to any ulterior good.’''"'^ 

It should also be noted that ‘‘there must be a 
final, absolute or ultimate end, to which everything 
else which we desire, is relative and subordinate, else 
we would go on ad infinitum and desire would be left 
void and object-less/’x 

But what is most important to note, is that the 
Absolute Good is one, and cannot be more than one. 

“Were there a plurality of Absolute Goods, either 
they would be consistent with one another, and so being 
simultaneously obtainable, be consistent parts of one 
supreme good, or they would be inconsistent with one 
another, and so in the case of conflict among desires, 
would be subordinated to and sacrificed for the one that 
is ultimately chosen.”t 

Thus in instructing Arjuna about the End of Life, 
the first point that Vasudeva Goyinda took up, was to 
tell him that the Highest End of Life, was only one. 
It was only after the ground was thus prepared, that 
the Yogeswara went on to describe the nature of 
that end. 

1 2 3 4: 6 

6 7 8 9 10 

—Gita, 2 - 41 . 

* Mohit Sen-— Elements of Moral Philosophy, p. 3, 
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0 Kurunandana, the choice made in the light of 

1 3 6 8 

•the End is only oric, whilst multifarious and 

T 9 10 

numerous are the desires of those who do not look up 
to the End. 

“Human life does not consist of a number of 
activities, each directed from moment to moment, 

, towards the satisfaction of a separate desire. It does 

not require much reflection to discover that our daily 
life, so far as we are intelligent beings, does not consist 
in the pursuit of a number of isolated equally important 
ends, but it is a System of Ends, each of which is more 
or less consciously subordinated to one beyond it, until 
in the case of a “consistent'' life, we finally trace them 
all up to the aim, purpose or final end of our lives.” * 

As Sidgwick observes, “If a serious question of 
conduct is raised, I cannot conceive myself deciding 
p it morally, by any comparison of motives below the 

Highest. The case must be carried up for decision in 
the court of the motive which I regard as supreme.”^ 

(3) Hedonism as Endaimonism . 

Having thus stated that the highest end is one, 
i the Oita, goes on to state what that end is. It however 

begins in a negative way, and to start with, states what 
it is not, rather than what it is. For whatever else it 
^ may be, the End of Life is not pleasure. 

* Muirhead, Elements of Ethics, p. 88. 

X Mobit Sen, Elements of Moral Philosophy, p, 144. 
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S^rfiRT ^3riq|^T \ 

—Gita, 2*-44.. 

The choice determined by the end of hedonism of 
people, misguided by the attraction of pleasure ands 
pomp, is not calculated to solve the problem of life. 

By tbe rejection of pleasure of Hedonism as the 
End of Life, the Ideal that is presented to us is that of 
Duty or Eudaimonism. For it may be noted that the 
Love of , Pleasure and the Love of Duty are the only 
motives that lead men to action, and when the one i» 
eliminated the other remains. 

“Reflection suggests that there are two attitudes of' 
mind towards life in general, which by their respective- 
predominance distinguish not only different individuals- 
but different times and moods in the same individual.. 
There is that in which objects and activities are looked 
at with an eye to their effect upon our own pleasure or 
happiness, and there is the attitude of interest in the- 
objects and activities simply as elements or conditions- 
of a worthy human life* In the former case, we aim at 
producing a feeling in ourselves, in the latter, at 
achieving an objective end or purpose.”* 

“Speaking generally, we should say that a man is^ 
swayed by one or other of two motives, viz , love of 
pleasure or love of virtue. When a man chooses a painful 
alternative, he does not choose it for the sake of the 
painfulness, but chooses it in spite of its painfulness, for 

’ * Mvirhead, Elements of Ethics, p. 130. 
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the sake of its worthiness, or becaxise the pain is 
sanctified through association with virtue.’^* 

The point of wiew of pleasure is called and 
that of the worthiness of the pursuit or sisir. As we 
find in the Mahabharata — 

I II 

- — Santi Parva, 867-14 • 

9J^M# 11 

■ — Santi Parva, 122-9. 

Pleasure and virtue are dependent on object ((^^). 
They follow the attainment of objects. 

Objects may be pursued either for the sake of 
virtue or for pleasure. The first course is salutary. 

The idea has been elegantly expressed in the 
Katha Upanished. 

I 2 3 4 r> 0 

TT^S 

7 8 9 10 

II 12 13 14 16 16 

^=^1^ f| did 

17 38 1920 

infi% II 

6 ■ 6 4 ■ l' ■ ■■■ "".i-r' 

To men comej both the Sreyas (the good) and the 

3 ‘ 10 8 ^7^ 

^^reyas (the pleasant). The wise man eircumspects them 

* Mohit Sen, Elements of Moral Philbsfo'ilKLy, p. 76, 


I 
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9 13 16 1114 , 16 

and decides. He prefers the good to the pleasant; while- 

18 20 17 

the low man chooses the pleasant, out of motives ot 

"19 •' 

gain and prosperity. 

Dharmaraja Gautama also declared — 

^ 9?f5^Rr, 

813^ II 

— Dhammapada, 5-16. 

Different is the way to gain, and different the way 
to Nibbana. Knowing this well, the follower of th^ 
Buddha, the Bhikshu, should not welcome pleasures, 
but should support conscience. 

The opposition between these two contrary motives,, 
has also been graphically described in the Gatha. 

^rr 

fr 'qr - 

^ h —Gatha, 30-3.- 

In word, thought and deed, they are the bad and 
the better. 

Interest in the “objects and activities simply as- 
elements or conditions of worthy human life” is here 
ispoken of as the Bahyas Manyu, while where objects- 
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and activities are looked at witli an eye to their effect 
upon our own pleasure, it is called Aka Manyu, 

It should not however be overlooked that the same 
deed may be done from either of these two motives, and 
though the outward result may be the same, as expres- 
sions of character, they differ as poles asunder. 

“ An act done for the sake of pleasure may conform 
to a certain type, and be externally indistinguishable 
from good conduct, but it is not good ^ The pleasure of 
virtue is one which can only be attained on the express 
condition of its being not the object sought.’^’**' 

“A feeling of satisfaction follows the aeomplish- 
ment of duty for itself; but if the duty be performed 
solely through the expectation of mental pleasure, 
conscience refuses to ratify the bargain.”^ 

The Ideal of Asa, we thus find depicted by 
ITennyson as— 

“And because right is right, to follow right 

Were wisdom, in the scorn of consequence.’^ 

For, Rectitude lies in the “attitude of interest in 
the objects and activities simply as elements or condi' 
tions of a worthy human life.” 


(4) The ethical significance of the Spenta Manyu. 

This however implies that some “objects and 
activities” are elements of a worthy human life and 
others are not. In other words all objects and activities 

* Mohit Sen, Elements of Moral Philosophy p. 67. 

X Lecky, History of European Morals, Vol. I. p. 37. 
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are not equally worthy. If that were so, there would 
be no distinction between a virtuous and a vicious 
course, and all lives would be equally good. 

On the other hand, the fact **that certain forms of 
will are higher or better than others, may almost be 
said to be the fundamental assumption of Ethics/’*'^' 

This is to say that the objects of desire possess 
.different degrees of excellence. *Tt is only in virtue of 
the qualitative differences of the objects in connection 
with which they arise, that we are justified in attribut- 
ing moral quality to the desires. Thus on the hypothesis 
that knowledge is a higher good than wealth or power, 
the pleasure of acquiring it may be judged to be higher 
than that of gratified vanity or ambition.”x 

This brings before us the Problem of the Natural 
Good. 

“The existence of Natural Good has been main- 
tained by nearly all great philosophers since the time 
of Aristotle, and it seems to be accepted by common 
fiense. Common sense seems to agree with philosophers, 
that an animal is a greater excellence than a stone, 
that a man is a greater excellence than an animal, 
and that the soul is a greater excellence than the body. 
The reason being that there is such a thing as goodness, 
and that goodness is found in a higher degree in some 
things than in other things. And we should esteem 
things according to their degrees of goodness and should 
anake our choice in accordance with this estimation, 

* Meckenzie, Manual Ethics, p. 208. 

X Muirhead, Elements of Ethics, p. 107. 
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‘‘The doctrine of evolution furnishes us with a 
new proof of the existence of the natural good. How can 
we say that there is progress in the world, that higher 
forms of life are being evolved out of lower forms of 
life, if we deny that there are in things comparative 
degrees of excellence or perfection ? ' 

We are thus in a position to understand why in 
dealing with the Ethical Problem of the End of Life, 
Atharvan Zarathustra felt himself called upon to make 
a reference to the metaphysical problem of the two 
manyus. What the modern philosopher expresses by 
saying that “there is such a thing as goodness and that 
goodness is found in a higher degree in something than 
in other things” Narayana Zarathushtra expressed by 
saying that “there is such a thing as Spenta Manyu, 
and that in some objects, there is a greater manifestation 
of Spenta Manyu, (whilst in others, its manifestation 
is held in restraint by the opposite force of the Angra 
Manyu.)” 

And as the desire for an object having a greater 
degree of excellence, is superior to one' having a lesser 
degree of it, we can understand how Spente Manyu 
I forms the explanation of the moral choice. 

This close relation of Spenta Manyu with Rectitude, 
is expressed even in the very first Rik of the Gatha. 

. ■■ >-■ ■■ 1 " 2 & ■ " ' ■■ ■■ 

4 : 6 6 7 

Gatha, 28-1 j 


* Wheeler, Elementry Course of Ethics, p. 84. 
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Let me first of all, in all actions, strive for 

4 1^2 

Bectitude i. e., the Spenta Manyu of Mazda. 

(l) — Case in apposition with «rqr i. e. object 

of in the object (instead of by, 

Panini 2-3-55. 

(5) eTW[=:8?'?T3TT: — object of ( Instead of ) 
^ in the object by Panini 2-3-55 (3ir%f^ 
elides by Panini /-I'-SQ. 


(5) In the Amesha spentas there is a system. 

Let us now turn to the question with which we ' 
started the discussion, viz. “what is the straight path 
of Asha that is the End of our Life?” End of Life 
is in Sanskrit called 3^1^ i. e., the End (3?4) of the 
Man (w). In the Gatha the word used is i. e., the 
goal, from l^l«r“^^=to accept or to choose; so that, that 
which is chosen or aimed at, is or 

Thus we have, 

12 3 4 6 

6 7 8 

—Gatha, 30-9. 

1 2 3 4 6 7 6 

For there the mind is, where there is a gleam o£ 
8 

the goal, 

—Gatha [31-12. 
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Forthwith Activism directs the energy to where- 

s - ' . 

the goal is. 

^sTTSlt ’rnrsTT W. — Gatlia, 33-9* 

1 3 2 

Truth, the blissful goal. 

■■ 1:, ■■ a ■■ ^ 4 5 ■ ! 

^ 

6 7 8 9 

fnx«iT. — Gatha, 34-6. 

So point out to me the signs of the perfect goal 
of life. 

It is interesting to note how the attempt to as- 
certain the ^«rr, leads to the promulgation of the system 
of Amesa Spentas. 

The first thing that Narayana Zarathushtra pointed^ 
out is (1) Kshathram, or the conquest of Hedonisim- 
We should learn to get the better of the hankering for 
pleasure. Whatever else it may be, the attainment of 
pleasure should not be the end of any of our activity.. 

The next lesson to which he passes on is (2) 
Armaiti, or Karma Nishtha. Atharvan Zarathustra 
hastens to tell us, that though we should give up 
pleasure, we cannot afford to give up activity. Campaign 
against hedonism does not imply campaign against a. 
life of activity. 

For the popular misconception, that the aim of all 
activity is the attainment of pleasure, dies hard, and a- 
pertinent question that suggests itself to the lay-man 
is this: if it is not for pleasure, why should we act at all t 
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The question was naively asked in the Mahabharata* 

— Santi Parva, 265^-11. 

If one was to give up all desire for happiness, 
'What incentive would there be for his doing any 
.action at all? 

The discipline of (3) A sa is the reply that is given 
'to this question. It tells us that pleasure is not the only 
.motive of our actions. There is a greater and a better 
imotive, viz., that of Rectitude. There is not only the 
Preyas (the pleasant) but there is also the Sreyas (the 
^:good). And the path of Sreyas is the path of Asa, 

Then again the problem of Asa leads on to the 
^'discipline of (4) Vohu Manas. For the matter cannot be 
left there, by merely stating that there is such a thing 
-as Rectitude, and that the motive of all our actions 
should be virtue. AH these discussions would be futile, 
if we did hot know how to ascertain what virtue is, and 
-•^here there was virtue, and where there was not. 

' Narayana Zarathushtra therefore enunciated the 
.discipline of Vohu Manas and told us, that it is the 
function of this faculty of Vohu Manas or conscience 
io point out what is and what is not right. 

, ^ liu I , . . %T hr , —Gatha, Sl-5. 
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aas- 

Instruct me for my edification, how through 
Hectitude, you would give me the better, I would, 
know through my conscience and accomplish what is; - 
good for me. 

IT 

^ . 

— Gatha, 34-13. 

And that path of conscience^ Ahura, which yois 
had told me. 

aT|<T 

^ Gatha, 32-2. 

Mazda, the Lord, reclaiming them through conscience^ 

Yet, Atharvan Zarathushfcra, the Foremost of the 
Prophets that he is, was not slow to perceive, that 
as in every other thing, men differ also in the matter 
of the dictates of the conscience. But where would be- 
the authority of the conscience, if it were merely a 
subjective feeling ? It must have an objective basis, 
that is, the dictates of the True conscience, must- 
appear to be such, to all rational beings. Otherwise 
there will be little to distinguish the dictates of consc- 
ience from that of fanaticism, just as in the matter of- 
knowledge, without this element of objectivity (per- 
ceptibility by all intelligence), it would be impossible 
to distinguish real knowledge from mere phantasy or 
dream. The importance of this truth can hardly be 
overstated, and the disregard of it has made Islam a 
synonym for fanaticism. . ^ 

Thus as a corrective to, Vohu Manas, Maghavau 
Zlarathushtra laid down the (5) Principle of Vahistem 
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Manas OP Absolute cbnscienee, and enunciated the 
'femous dictum ^ ^ that alone 

is duty fop one which can be the duty of anybody 
whatsoever. 

The dictum has been elucidated by Kant as “Act 
only on that maxim which thou canst at the same time 
will to become a Universal Law,” and by Mazzini as 
^Truth is found at the point of intersection of the 
individual and the Social Conscience.” 

This Vahistem Manah is at the root of all duty. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

5t ir: ^ 

— Gatha, 31-r. 

7-S 5 6 4 

Absolute conscience, that upholds Rectitude, is 

■3 * ' ■' . 2 ■ ■ 

-the root of duty. 

This however leads on to the question of ( 6 ) 
Spenta Manyu. For a worse and a better choice pre- 
- supposes the existence of different degrees of goodness 
in the objects of our choice i. e. different degrees of 
-manifestation of the Spenta Manyu. 

Yet it should not be overlooked that the key to 
■the interpretation of the moral life does not lie outside 
of ourselves. We prefer truth to falsehood, or harmony 
to chaos, because there is within us a Higher Self, 
which evaluates these things in the light of its own 
ideals. Without this Higher Self, there would be no 
’moral life at all; for there will be no ideal to follow and 
no demand to follow it. Truth and falsehood would 
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•stand on the same level, Justice and inequity would 
make no difference to us, as it does not do to the 
animal. The life of Asa therefore, owes its inspiration 
to the Principle of the Higher Self, the Principle of 
i?) Plaurvatat. 

The presence of this Higher Self in each of us, 
together with the perfect unanimity observed in their 
dictates, implies the existence of one Higher Prineiple 
throughout the universe, under whose sway all of us 
are. In living a moral life, we only carry out the 
commands of this Higher Principle. This Hic^her 
Principle is the highest manifestation of Mazda, ^and 
loyalty to it is (8) Seraoshem to Mazda. 

The devotee advanced in Seraoshem will feel the 
omnipresence of Mazda, will see him present in his own 
soul. And when he has thus realised his indentity with 
the Absolute Keality, and no longer feels himself 
dependent on anything else/when he can create his own 
happiness, and has transcended the bondage of hope and 
fear, when he sees Mazda in everything and everything 
in Mazda, he has attained what is called (9) the stage 
of Amretat. For, separation is death; and dependence 
on external things, makes separation possible. He who 
depends, not on external things, but on his Self alone' 
knows no separation, knows no death. ^ 

These then are the nine sections of the Ethical 
System of Atharvan Zarathushtra, the steps of the 
ladder that lead to the Highest (Behest) Existence. 

Only he who knows this, knows what Zarathushtra 
-has taught. 
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%?TT% 3^ 

^ % »RIT 

— Gatha, 5i~15»'. 

If you feel rapture (^^) in conscience and Rectitude^, 
then alone you know the discipline, that Ahur Mazda 
taught in the beginning, and Zarathushtra now teaches 
to the Maghavats. 

[ lit -By rapture in Conscience and Rectitude you will know, etc.] 

Thus Asha marks the beginning not only o£ 
morality but of religion as well. Man^s relation to the 
universe is seen in a new light, bringing in a new 
heaven and a new earth. There is a second birth, -a 
Nava-Jote; the aspirant has given up the natural ideal 
of Kama (pleasure), and adopted the regenerate Ideal 
of Asa (virtue). He has begun to walk in imitation of. 
Narayana Zarathushtra. 


(6) Asa implies The Freedom of the Self. 

" Asa* thus is the Highest good, the sum mum 
bonum, which is not subservient to any further good?, 
and in recognising the supremacy of the moral Ideal^ 
man recognises his own dignity. 

If there be a moral principle always binding 
upon man, it must be because the basis of his power to- 
conform to it lies deeper than his circumstances and 
his character; it resides in the Self, which can act in 
opposition to the force of circumstances and the beni 
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of character. An unconditionar “Thou Shalt” implies 
an absolute “Thou cans t;” it involves the possibility 
of Self -determination^ it irnplies the ^Freedom of the 
will, or that the self is superior to its states.”* 

“ So nigh is graadetir to our dust, 

So near is God to Man, 

When Duty whispers low ‘Thou Must,” 

The youth replies, *‘I can” 

— Emerson, 

*'This union of noumenal activity with phenomenal 
causality in our conduct, introduces an element of 
profound mystery into our personality. We are not 
creatures simply, flung forth from the “Loom of Time/' 
manifesting the spontaneous energy of Eternal Thought, 
in connection with human organism. We are ourselves^ 
centres of activity, and either co-operate, with the 
Eternal Thought, (Maz-dah 0 in its manifestation, or 
obstruct it. How the Absolute Self, the one transcen- 
dent source of all activity, makes provision without 
self-limitation, for the existence within it of numerous 
finite selves, is indeed a problem of surpassing interest.”" 

“ But there seems to be no other alternative; if 
a man's character were not his own creation, obligation 
and responsibility would be unmeaning.” 


(7) The Supremacy of the Moral Ideal. 

This the grandeur and the supremacy of the moral 
Ideal appealed to Narayana Zarathushtra most pro-^ 
foundly. He appears to be disinclined to subordinate ih 

* MoMt Sen— Elements of Moral Philosophy, p. 93. , , , . 

22 ' ■ . 
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oven to the idea of God-head, lest it should suffer in 
its grandeur. Thus the noble formula that he preaches^ 
throws out a hint that even the worship of God is 
necessary only for the realisation of the Moral Ideal. 

Just as God is to be worshipped, so is Prophet, 
mid that for the sake of righteousness. 

The worship of God is calculated to bring about 
Ethical perfection. 

The idea may appear to be blasphemous but the 
position is not unintelligible. 

“We are still left to ask, 'why is it right ? Is it 
right because God wills it, or does God will it because 
it is right ? ’ In the former case vre are back at the 
denial of the possibility of any science of Ethics, in 
the latter case we are still at the beginning of our 
investigation, and our explanation of the Judgment of 
right is still to seek. 

As Shaftesbury puts it, “If the mere will, Decree, 
or Law of God, be said absolutely to consititute right 
and wrong, then are these latter words of no signiff-* 
-cance at all. For thus, if each part of a contradiction 
were affirmed for truth by the Supreme Power, they 
would consequently become true. Thus if one person 
were decreed to suffer for another’s fault, the sentence 
.would be just and equitable. And thus in the same 
'manner, if arbitrarily and without reason, some beings 
"were destined to endure perpetual ill, and others as 
"constantly to enjoy good, this also would pass under 
the same denomination. But to say of anything as just 
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•or unjust, on sueh a foundation as this, is to say nothing 
•or to speak without meaning.”* 

*‘To make the arbitrary will of God, the moral 
standard, is to take away the distinctive feature of 
morality. Morality is characterised not by dogmatism, 
<livine or human, but by self-evidence. We are 
^convinced in every c£i,se of the intrinsic excellence o£ 
Kectitude. It carries its evidence in itself and is owned 
■as imperative as soon as it is known 

“God for the sake of Rectitude, and not Rectitude 
for the sake of God’* is a very bold idea, and has not 
been surpassed in boldness, except by Rhrmaraja 
Gautama who considered the Moral Problem, not the 
supreme, but the only problem of life.t 

Yet these assertions must not be understood liter- 
ally. The Rules of Interpretation (The Mimansa 
Sutras) tell us not only of the direct meaning (artor) 
•and the indirect meaning (^^•^), but also of the 
.-suggested meaning (5W?rr). 

When a preceptor gives the advice “Take poison: 
«do not go to the shop of the wine -vendor,” the disciple 
would hardly be congratulated, if he takes a dose of 
opium, and literally carries out the admonition, without 
looking into its import, viz., that one should never 
‘drink; it is worse than taking poison. 

Similarly when the worship of God is said to be 
•subservient to the realisation of the moral ideal, what 

* Muirhead — Elements of Ethics, p, 

^ Ambica Mitra—Elements of Morals p. 228, 

t The Maha Bodhi — October 1925 p. 558. 
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is intended to be, emphasised is that the moral Ideal is 
supreme above all, and must not be made subordinate 
to anything else. It is not intended that any distinotion 
should be made between the Moral Ideal and the Idea of 
God. For in Him the Moral Ideal reaches its perfection. 
He is the source, the support and the end of Morality, 

So that the implication of is that 

Hectitude is the perfect consummatioh of human aims^. 
the one end to •which all human interests and humam 
pursuits are subordinate, the ultimate end of human 
activity. It is intrinsically good, i. e. desired for its 
own sate and not for the sake of anything else. 


(8) What Khaiyam says. 

The grandeur of the moral Ideal is a conception 
much too fine for the ordinary man. He is much too 
realistic to appreciate any worth in the idea of ‘‘Duty 
for the sake of Duty.” Duty is for him, no doubt good, 
but it is not the absolute good, but only a relative 
good — good only as a means for the procurement of the 
pleasures of the garden of paradise “wherein are rivers 
of water and of milk and wine and honey and. 
abundant fruits added to the sensuous delights thereof. 
Believers will be there clothed in garments of silk, and 
recline upon couches and beautiful carpets,§ will be 
served by the Ghilmant or immortal youths of paradise, 

Koran, —iii-lS; x-9; xui-35; xLvu-16, 17, Li-15; Lii-23; Lv-50, 52, 66, 
68; Lvi-30, 31. 

§ Koran,— 36-56, 55-54, 76; 56-15, 16. 
t Koran,— Sura 52-54; 56-17, 18; 76-19. 
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ivith meats and abundant fruits|l and wine which does 
not intoxicate or cause headache.* For companions they 
ivill have the dark- eyed Hurist or beautiful virgins of 
Paradise. In brief ‘whatsoever they shall desire, 
-awaileth them with their lord.^x 

— Blair-Sources of Islam, p. 95. 

The description of the Hindu Puranas is no less 
fealistic and reinstates on the throne of life, the philbr 
Sophy of hedonism, which Narayana Zarathushtra had 
fought hard to knock down. Such rank hedonism (even 
though the scene of action is laid in the next world) can 
not but sound the deathknell of the Ethical Life. 

For if the pleasures of wine and Huris are not 
only permissible in the next world, but the ultimate 
-end for which religion is necessary, people fail to 
see why such enjoyments are illegal in the present 
world, or why they should have to wait so long, as the' 
transfer to a doubtful place called heaven, before they 
can have a taste of the unforhidden^ fruits. 

The revolt finds an expression in the lines of Omar 
JKhaiyam. 

i srr ^ ait 

^ ^ ^ 3T^, ^ 3IT 11 . 4,:^ 

“With the help of wine and goblet, make even thiet 
place as good as paradise. For in thb place called heaven^ 
there is no knowing whether you will reach or not.” 

11 Koran, — Sura 56-31,33. , ; 

* Koran, — Sura 37“44-66. i 1. * 

t Koran,— Sura 37-47; 52-20; 55-56; 70-74; 56-32; 34. ■ ' . ;; ' 

X Koran,— Sura 25-17; 36-57, 42-21, 50-34, 25-22. i ’ ' , 

§ Koran— Sura 56 (the inevitaWe) .verse 32, 55-56. 
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Oiiiar Khaiyam perhaps wrote in a saroastic vein^ 
But his sarcasm on the philosophy of instrumental' 
religions would seem justified by the gross sensualism 
of a large number of faithful believers. 

“An act done for the sake of pleasure, may conform 
to a certain type, and be externally indistinguishable 
from good conduct but it is not really good. The mane 
who is temperate because he desires the pleasures of 
temperance (whether these be earthly or heavenly , 
physical or social), is, as Plato pointed out, temperato 
by reason of a kind of intemperance.” 

“The assumption that man’s chief end is his own 
happiness, and that this will be best secured in this 
world and the next, by the course of conduct ono' 
recommends, really undermines morality by substituting: 
for it long sighted prudence.” t 

No doubt, the performance of duty, as it satisfies, 
a fundamental demand of our nature, is accompanied by 
a feeling of satisfaction. But “no properly virtuous act. 
is performed with the idea of pleasure.” § 

“ One must do his duty out of pnre respect for tho 
Law of Reason, and not from anticipation of pleasure.' 
The supreme aim of the virtuous man is simply that 
of conforming to this law of reason. He must not. 
pursue virtue for the sake of happiness, but purely for 
the sake of duty.” X 

* Mohit Sen— Elements of Moral Philosophy, p. 67. 

t Muirhead— Elements of Ethics, p. 66. 

§ Mohit Sen— Elements of Moral Philosophy, p. 66. 

X Mackenzie— Manual of -Ethics, pp. 203-204. 
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But duty for duty’s sake*’ is a position which 
everybody cannot appreciate. A traitor can hardly 
understand what makes a Das or Nehru give up his all 
for the sake of others. If any one takes the step, 
suicidal to Eectitude, of substituting ‘‘Duty for duty’s 
sake” by “Duty for the sake of heavenly pleasures” his 
creed would hardly deserve to be called a Keligion. For 
religion is calculated to bring out all that is noblest 
and best of the human soul. 

Flhwaja Kamaluddin is painfully conscious of 
the fatal criticism of Omar Khayam and offers an 
explanation. 

“ Undoubtedly Alkoran speaks of gardens, trees, 
milk, honey, fruits and numerous other things ; but 
these are not of this life; they are metaphorical ex- 
pressions. X X X X The Hurls upon whom so much, 
stress is laid by our adverse critics are no other than 
our own female folks, with hearts pure and eyes 
restrained from evil.” 

— Islam and Zoroastrianism, p. 145. 

It is no doubt a releif to get an assurance from the 
Khawaja Saheb, that the women-folk spoken of here 
is “our” women folk, and not those of an alien people. 
But metaphor or no metaphor,’'"' there is no doubt that 
the higher ideal of ‘ duty for duty’s sake’ has here been 
dragged down to the lower level of “duty for the sake 
of pleasure.” 

* The reader would please remember how Hasan-ibn-Sabah, (the 
founder of the Assassin Sect) used to recruit followers with the help of 
beautiful damsels and four tanks of wine, milk, honey and water thereby 
giving them a short-lived taste of the pleasure of heaven. 

Browne— Literary History pf Persia, vol. II--p. 20.T 
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And ‘ ‘Because right is right, to follow right 

Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence.’^ 
can hardly be said to Ido the sentiment stated here. 

Yet Khwaja Kamaluddin has the impudence to 
address the few remnant followers of Dharmaraja 
Zarathushtra, to exchange their pure moral cult. 

But perhaps this impudence is a calculated one. 
A clever general knows that an otFensive is the best of 
all defences. And Khwaja Kamaluddin, inwardly 
conscious of the serious defect of Arabic culture, puts 
forward on its behalf, a claim to be considered better 
than others, in order that it might, at least, be consi- 
dered their equal. 

If Khawaja Kamaluddin wants to deceive himself 
that the Koran contains the highest lesson that has 
been vouchsafed by God to man, we have no quarrel with 
him. But when he wants to deceive others, by means 
of selected quotations, it is well worth pointing out 
that if he had a genuine admiration for Moral Exce- 
llence, he would have appealed to the Muhammadians 
of India and Persia to readopt the noble cult of Athar- 
van Zarathushtra. He. hirnself ought to have shown 
the way by reciting the text of the Gatha on the 
occasion of the five daily prayers of the Woking Mosque. 
His only objection to the Gatha seems to be that it is 
difficult to understand. + But if he finds that he can 
understand the Gatha and its exalted ethics, he cannot 
reasonably refuse this request to adopt the Gatha as 
his scripture. 


t Islam and Zoroastrianism, p. 35-38, 
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l^-3Tr fi'WT 
^srr 

m-'^ II 

I implore thee, with a thousand importunate prayers, 
oome to the tavern back, Ha6z. 


( 9 ) Duty for Duty’s sake-its implications. 

‘ Duty for duty’s sake’ is a noble ideal. It is the 
' highest excellence that it is possible for us to attain. 

Intelligence, wit, judgment, and the other talents 

• of the mind, however they may be named, or courage, 
resolution, perseverance are undoubtedly good and 

• desirable in many respects; but these gifts of nature 
may become extremely bad and mischievous, if the will, 
which is to make use of them, and which therefore 
constitutes character, is not good. It is the same with 
the gifts of fortune. Power, riches, honour, even health, 
and the general well-being, and contentment with one’s 
condition which is called happiness, inspire pride and 
often presumption, if there is not a good will to correct 
the influence of these on the mind.” * 

This is the reason why we do not find in the : 
Gatha, anything like a formidable list of the moral 
■ qualities such as meekness, forgiveness and patiaiice, 
which Khwaja Kamaluddin traces in the Koran.t The 
Gatha insists on character and character alone, for 
without Rectitude all other virtues turn into vice. 


* Kant’s Ethics, (Abbott’s edition) p. 9. 
t Islam and Zoroastrianism, p. 130-138. 
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Unless preceded by the digit of character, they are 
like so many ciphers, whose value is nothing— nay 
worse than nothing, for they may be a veritable source 
of danger to human progress. It is for the Khwaja 
Saheb to point out, whether the digit of Rectitude— 
the principle of doing to others as you would that 
they should do to you — can be traced in the Koran. 
For without that basis, his whole structure falls to 
the gtound.* 

And duty should be done for the sake of duty, and 
from no other motive. 

A dealer, for example, who deals justly with his 
customers, in order that his trade may thrive, cannot 
be said to be truly honest, though he seems to be so.”t 

“In order that an action should be morally good, 
it is not enough that it conforms to the moral law, but 
it must also be done for the sake of the law; otherwise 
that conformity is only very contingent and uncertain. 
Since a principle which is not moral, although it may 
now and then produce actions conformable to the law, 
will also often produce actions which contradict it.’’ § 

Thus “ a good will is good, not because of what it 
performs or effects, not by its aptness for the attain- 
ment of some proposed end, but simply by virtue of 

volition; that is, it is good in itself, and considered 
by itself is to be esteemed much higher, than all that 

* “The Koran is a book of precepts, rather than of Principles.” 

Sell— Faith of Islam— p. 35. 

t A. C. Mitra, Elements of Morals, p. 234. 

I Kant, Preface to the Metaphysics of Morals, (Abbott) p. 4. 
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can be brongbt about by it in favour of any inclination,, 
nay even of the sum total of all inclination.” t 

“The real good is solely in the wisdom of the 
choice and not in the thing chosen: Just as an archer 
aims at a bulls’ eye, his end being not mark itself, but 
the manifestation of his skill in hitting it.” * 

Thus, not ‘what a naan does,’ but ‘why he does it^ 
is the question of questions in Ethics. Rectitude lies,, 
not in the object of choice. Thus in determining what 
duty is, Maghavan Zarathushtra does not prepare a 
catalogue of moral virtues, but points to the existence^, 
of two principles, one a higher and the other a lower. 

— Gatha, 30-3. 

One is bad and the other is the better. 

Instead of dealing with non-essential points, ho’ 
goes up to the very root of the matter and states the 
characteristic feature. And the maxim laid down here^ 
agrees exactly with what Martineau has laid down as^ 
the criterion of Rectitude. 

“ Every action is right, which in the presence of a* 
lower principle follows a higher. Every action is wrong^ 
which in the presence of a higher principle follows a- 
lower.” t " 

It is for the reader to judge whether there is anjr' 
essential difference between the maxim as laid down by 
Atharvan Zarathushtra six thousand years ago, and 

J Kant, Preface to the Metaphysics of Morals, (Abbott) p. 4. ' 

* Sidgwick, article in Encyclopedia Britannioa. 
t Martineau, Types of Ethical Theory, Vol, ii, p. 270. 
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•wliat has been arrived at by one of the greatest Ethical 
writers of the 19th century. 

Nor should it be lightly thought, that the 
■difference between these two alternative motives, is not 
great, as to justify the one being called divine, and 
the other devilish. For “Between them the interval is 
unspeakably great, a gulf infinite and impassable; they 
are not the first and the second best, but simply the 
absolutely right for us to do and the absolutely 
wrong.” t 

“ And who does the best his circumstances allow, 

Does well, acts nobly, Angels could no more,” 

— Young, 

For “the whole problem lies in these alternatives. 
And if under the temptation we fall, we perpetrate the 
very worst that the moment allows, and take the offer 
of sin unreservedly and on its own terms. What more 
■ could we have done in the guilty service than we have 
done ? We have performed all that it had asked of us. 
It matters not that there are other passions viler still, 
other acts conceivable of deeper turpitude. They had 
no place in our problem and were wholly absent from 
the fi^eld, and what alleviation is it that we did not 
lapse under a temptation that never tempted us ? 

It will thus be seen that the principle here laid 
down, is not only scientifically accurate, but is also of 
ifche utmost importance from a practical point of view. 

There is no scope here for a hesitancy, for a preten- 
sion of “divided duty”. A particular course of conduct 

. t Martineau, Types of Ethical Theory, Vol. ii, p. 67. 

. * Martineau. Types of Ethical Theory, Vol. ii, p. 67. 
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is either right, or it is wrong— there is no via media f, 
there is no compromise, Either an emphatic ‘*Do,” or a ' 
decided “Do not do/’ but never the confusion of Hamlety 
ever perplexed with the question, “To dp or not to do.” 

Vigorous enthusiasm which he possessed in 
abundance, never allowed the Atharvan, to lie content 
with an attitude of dead indifference. He would have 
either strong sympathy or marked antipathy but never 
anything like listless apathy. He would either support 
a case srtongly or oppose it vehemently, but never play 
the part of a frivolous spectator, unwilling to put his- 
shoulder to the wheel, when the occasion arises. Thus- 
his religion recognises the Sattwa Guna and the Tamas- 
Guna, but not the hybrid Rajas. He classed men- 
either as friends or foes, but never as non- descripts. 

^ 

— Gatha, 46--6. 

“Those who are not for us, are against ns** was 
the outcry of an ardent soul, bent on achieving an 
objective. Only those who lack in earnestness, can. 
afford to be indifferent. Spitama Zarathushtra was an 
ardent fighter who was determined to gain victory oyer 
the powers of darkness, ^nd darkness and light cannot - 
live together, -it could not be allowed to stay. 

^ ^ 

mm ^ 

— Gatha, 45-2.^. 
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TMs principle of dichotomy, tMs attitude of 
drawing a strong line of demarkation between a pair of 
alternatives, was so prominent a feature of the system 
of Atharvan Zarathushtra, that it did not fail to be 
noticed even by the Mahabharata. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 S 

^ cTct.1 

910 11 12 13 

—Santi Parva, 142-23. 

5 9 3 1 

Just as there is no mid-way in truth (either an 

7 

information is true, or it is false) so there is no mid-way 
s 

in Rectitude (either an action is right, or it is wrong). 

10 11 9 

This is what their Prophet (Usanas) told the Asuras 

13 12 

of yore. There is no room for indecision here. 

This is so because Rectitude lies not in the action, 
but in the spring of the action, i. e., in giving prece- 
dence to the higher over the lower principle. 

If we keep our eye only on what a man does rather 
than why he does it, we may go on counting ail the 
acts, but shall miss the man. For of all that the human 
soul proposes to do, how small is the portion that 
manifests in action. And when We judge by achievement 
. alone, many a Rabbi Ben Ezra escapes our notice. 

“Not on the vulgar mass 
Called “work,” must sentence pass, 

'.Things done, that took the eye and had the price. 
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But all, the worlds coarse thumb, 

And finger failed to plumb, 

•So passed in making up the main account. 

All instincts immature. 

All purposes unsure, 

'That weighed not as his work, yet swelled 

the man’s amount. 
Thoughts hardly to be packed. 

Into a narrow act, 

Kancies that broke through language and escaped. 
All, I could never be. 

All, men ignored in me, 

This I was worth to God, whose wheel, 

the pitcher shaped. 

— Browning, 

It is as an expression of character that an action 
has got its worth, and character consists in the choice 
of the right to the exclusion of the pleasant, or in doing 
•duty for the sake of duty. 

?Tn^ 

" — Rig, 1-164-50. 

Duty for duty’s sake is the first law that the devas 
-established. 


(10) Karma-Yoga in the Gatha. - 

The Gospel of A’sa it may he noted, is not merely 
an Ethical principle, but develops into a religious 
'discipline, that which has in India been called 
Karma Yoga. 
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The End of Religion is the realisation of God and 
corresponding to the three faculties of the mind, viz^. 
Knowing, Feeling and Willing, there are three main 
ways of realising God. These are known as Jnana 
Yoga, Bhakti Yoga and Karma Yoga respectively. 

Jnana-Yoga is the path of Metaphysics. It is- 
found that the Universe consists of two entities. Mind 
and Matter, or Nature and Soul. But there is also a 
third entity, the Absolute or the Brahma, which forms 
the changeless substratum beneath the stream of 
mutations that goes on in the world, and which is the 
cause of all causes, but itself outside the realm of 
Causality (Akarana). It is the thin g-in-it self, the- 
noumenon, that gives the reality to the phenomena,, 
the Infinite which is not exhausted by all the finite 
objects. The Absolute, the Infinite however, is not an 
abstraction having an existence apart from the relative, 
the finite. It expresses itself in and through the finite* 
Thus the human soul is only an expression of the 
Brahma. It is the aim of Jnana Yoga to realise this 
identity of the Jiva and the Brahma, -the Daena and 
the Bahma, as the Gatha calls them. ^ 

Realisation is however quite a different thing from- 
mere understanding. We understand that the sun rises 
in the east, hut sometimes, on going to a new placed 
cannot get rid of the idea, that the window from which 
we see the rising sun, faces north. We all hear of the: 
cowardly assassination of Swami Sraddhananda, but it 
is the Arya Samajist, who realises with a shudder, the 
extent of the loss. 
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The Path of Theology is Bhakti Yoga. The 
Divine Entity is approached through Love— the love 
of a son, or a father, a. friend or a consort. Intellect 
gives only a knowledge of the thing, but not the thing 
itself. It is in love that we realise our identity with 
the beloved. This is the Bhakti cult, and Narayana 
Zarathushtra was the earliest exponent of this cult, 
according to the traditions of the Mahabharata * 

The Path of Ethics is Karma Yoga — Work is 
worship ” as Ruskin calls it. The element of obligation 
and responsibility, the sense of oughtness or 

Gatha 30-2) clearly points out that man is 
carrying out the behests of somebody who is higher 
than himself. The injuction is categorically imperative 
— must be followed unconditionally— if a man does not 
want to cease to be a man, 

“It may however be legitimate to express the truth 
ill the language of religion, as well as of Ethics. In the 
latter we confine our view to the moral order which is 
represented by the particular societies, or by humanity 
as a whole. But it is possible to extend our view still 
further and to conceive of the establishment and the 
sovereignty of conscience, as elements in the end or 
final cause of a cosmic process. In doing so ‘we pass 
from the point of view of morality to that, of religion^’t 
L e., to God-realisation through Karma Yoga. 

Thus we see that though Bhakti Yoga has been 
said by the Mahabharata to be the cult of Narryana 
Zarathushtra, elements of Jnana Yoga and Karma 

. * Tilak— Gita Eahasya, p, 545. \ “ 

t Muirhead—Elements of Ethics, p. 179, 
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Yoga are not wanting in the Gatha, The prominene© 
of As’a in his system rather points, that he 'was fully 
alive to the truth, that Theology, apart from Ethics, 
Emotion, unbridled by a moral consciousness, degrades 
religion into a veritable Saturnalia, as we find to be 
the case in some of the Vaishnava Sects of modem 
India, or a perpetual militia, as in the case of Islam. 

Narayana Zarathushtra however founded his 
religion on an ethical basis. This he did with so much 
earnestness that his Keligion has been called the 
Keligion of As'a. It was an admirable system of Ethics 
that he preached. For no other religion can boast of 
such a scientific treatment of the matter, in which the 
important conceptions have been classifiad into a system 
of Ames'as, with As*a at the centre. There is no doubt 
about the ideal that he preached, or the method that 
he laid down for its attainment. His system points 
out the way how a man should proceed, step by step^' 
from Amesa to Amesa till he reaches the highest 
perfection. The truth had been revealed, it was now 
for man to follow it. 

(11) Ethics and Religion. 

But} it was not Ethical development that he aimed 
at. It was religious perfection or God-realisation that 
was his goal. Religion has been defined by Mathew 
Arnold as “Morality touched with Emotion.’''^-' 

“A noble conception of Divine Economy is one o£ 
'the surest guarantees of a virtuous life, as on the other 

* Muirhead— The Elements of EtMos~p. 180. 
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hand, an exalted morality is alrnost certain sooner or 
later to dissolve a corrupt Theology.’^* 

‘‘Hence it is that Ethics must be treated before 
Religion. Not that they are an Absolute condition 
, ‘Of its beginning ; not that they always involve it as 
their end; but that they implicitly contain the resources, 
whence Religion, in the higher form, which alone we 
can practically care to test, derives its availing char- 
tmteristics, its difficulties and its glories”! 

“Morality and Religion are not necessarily eon- 
■caraitant and interdependent. There are forms of religion 
which seem to have little or no connection with 
'morality, and there are many men who live good lives, 
and aim at high ideals of conduct, who yet profess to 
have no knowledge of, or belief in God; or who at any 
rate do not connect their morality with any religion. 
But this does not alter the fact, that conscience should 
lead man to God, and that Ethics should end in 
religion. Such cases, as we have referred to, are eases 
of arrested and stunted development. The fact remains, 
that Ethics on the one hand, remains incomplete, 
inadequate, and unexplained, unless it can carry itself 
up to religion; while on the other hand no religion 
can be a true religion unless God speaks in it to the 
conscience of Man. 

And we know that in the Tantra of Athacvan 
iZarathushtra, ‘ Mazda speaks to the conscience of man.^ 

* Fowler — Principles of Morals, Part i, p. 18(. 

t Martineaii — Study of Religion, Tol. i, p. 19, 

X Whceler-~Elementa:ry Course of Ethicss p, 13, 
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^ 

: -—Gatha, 51-3* 

Mazda Ahiara, teach ub Rectitude throngli the 
dictates of eonseience; whose the first reTealer thou art* 
3?^?^ eii q#, 

q^fSTt sf|^r —Gatha, 33-5. 

The straight path of Rectitude, wherein lies 
Mazda, the Lord. 

^ This is also the reason why the other Proj^liet of 
the Bhakti Yoga> Bhagavan Haiiichandra, sings, in the 
Prisni the glory of Rectitude. 

^ 

?r ^ —Prisni, 10-5.. 

Tell us about Rectitude which is the conqueror 
of all, the sustainer of all, the architect of all and; 
deals squarely. 

Yet there may be, amongst us, ultra-enlightened 
men, who would cry out “There is no such thing as 
Rectitude. As’a is an illusion of the mindj a figment 
of the imagination of Zarathushtra.’^ 

Yet, it is easy to explain away Rectitude in a 
purely intellectual discussion. But coming to the actual 
facts of life, we rarely come across a thief, who wel- 
comes the idea of his property being stolen away by 
«, another confrere. 

. qm 

^ q^ii 

•Santi Parva, 68-14^ 
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(If Rectitude were mere nothing) even the wicked 
iFOuld not find any rest. Two rascals will combine to 
rob one and more than two, to rob those two. 

So the Mahabharata says — 

^ ^ ^ : » 

3Tr % ^ n 

— Mahabharata-Vanaparva, 312-128* 

Dharma killed, kills the man and dharma protected^^ 
protects him. Do not forsake dharma; let not dharmji . ^ 

killed, kill you. | 

For Dharma is the Highest good. 

«rfer. | 

swt ^snpSmrR fw ; ^ ? 


VIII. Seraoshem or BhaktI-Yoga, 

(1) The Path of Devotion. 

Gatha, 33-5. 

So far we have dealt with the Ames’as that' 
constitute Karma Yoga or the Path of Ethics. We 
have seen how the view-point of As's 
monism), as distinct from that of Kama 
-Hedonism) is the attitude of life, that is at once the 
duty and privilege of human beings to take up. We 
have also seen, how the idea of duty is connected with 
the idea of the good, and the idea of good with an ideal 
that we carry in us, and how the presence of an ideal 
presupposes in us the existence of a Higher Self 
(Haurvatat), which inspires the ideal. But Atharvan 
Earathushtra is preeminetly the Prophet of Bhakti 
Yoga and we would do well to fix our attention now 
to the Ames’a that leads the way from Karma Yoga 
to Bhakti Yoga. This, we hope, we find in Seraoshem, 
i. e., Devotion or Divine Love. If Atharvan Zara- 
thushtra had stopped short at Haurvatat, if there had 
been no room for Seraoshem to Mazda, in his system,, 
his religion would have differed little from that of 
Dharmaraja Gautama. 

At the outset we ought to be prepared to meet an 
objection, that Seraoshem is not an Ames’a Spenta, at 
least not one in the same sense, as the remaining one& 
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are. T lie objection rests upon an orthodox enumeration 
of the Ames’as into a group of six, wherein Seraosheiu 
is not included. But this overlooks the factj that there 
is another traditional enumeration into a group of 
seven."^ And eonsidering the fact, that the word Ames’a 
Spenta itself does not occur in the text of the Gatha, 
which only mentions Spenta Sasna (Gatha, 29-7), one 
cannot be too sure as to which particular discipline is 
included in the canonical group, and which is not. 

So it is safer to adopt a liberal interpretation rather 
than a stringent one. And to determine whether Serao- 
shem is an Ames’a Spenta, we would better examine 
whether the characteristics of an Ames’a Spenta belong 
to it viz., (1) whether Seraoshern is a spiritual discipline 
(2) whether Seraoshern was preached by Maghavan 
Zarathushtra and (3) whether Seraoshern forms an 
essential link in the religious system of Atharvan 
Zarathusiitra. 

That Seraoshern or Devotion to God is a spiritual 
discipline, it wonld be ridiculous to contest. That 
Seraoshern was preached by Atharvan Zarathushtra, 
even a very slight acquaintance with the Gatha will 
tell us. And what place it occupies in the system of 
Atharvan Zarathushtra, a critical understanding of the 
Gatha would enable us to know. It has been our aim 
to show, that along with Bhagavan Ramchandra, 
Maghavan Zarathustra was the Prophet of the Bhakti 
Yoga. What place Seraoshern or Bhakti has got in a 
cult of Bhakti Yoga, it is needless to state. It is from 

—Yasht, 13-23. 
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the point of view of Bhakti Yoga, that Seraoshem has 
been called the Highest thing in the Univet‘se”"-«i# 
(Gatha— 33-5) For to Bhakti Yogag 
the importance of Seraoshem, is quite its own. 

It is in and through Seraoshem that a relation, is 
established between Ahura Mazda and the Ames'a 
Spentas, They lead to Mazda, through Seraoshem. 
Without Seraoshem, there would be no organic con- 
nection between the two conceptions, viz , that of [ 1 ] 
the Ames’a Spentas and of [ 2 ] Mazda, and any one of 
the two might be left out, without apparently affecting 
the other, just as Mazda has been left out in Buddhism, 
or the Ames’a Spentas [Moral Disciplines] in Islam, 
So that in so far as Mazda is indispensible to the Gatha, 
the discipline of Seraoshem also is. In any case, 
Seraoshem is the Chief of the Yazatas” and we shall 
do well to analyse the concej^t* 

Seraoshem or ^ 51 ^ is derived from the root f to 
hear, by the addition of the desiderative suffix It 
is thus the same word as or only there 

is no re-duplication of the root, in this ease, following 
the famous aphorism of Panini (7-4 “-53). 

Srushatn thus means the state of being all-attention or 
alWevotion to Mazda. It is the way that leads to 
Lord Mazda — the most beneficient. 

— Gatha, 28~5. 

(2) From Morality to Religion. 

It is usual with the common sense Theologians, 
to assert the existence of God and derive the sanction 


* Taraporewala—Religion of Zarathushtra, p. 94. 
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of the Moral Laws therefrom. So that if anybody is 
disposed to doubt the existence of God, faith in the 
Moral Laws also falls to the ground simultaneously. 
But Maghavan Zarathushtra proceeded the other way. 

were the noble words that he said. Moral 
Laws uttered, by the voice of the conscience, which 
everybody hears in his own soul, and which none can 
deny, was the basis with which he started, and he 
derived his belief in Mazda only therefrom. Faith in 
God was founded on the existence of the moral laws. 
Religion thus, was placed by him on a stable basis, and 
he was thus recognised as the Atharvan — the Prophet; 
and his gospel formed the nucleus of the Atharva 
Veda, in iis Bhrign* redaction, just as the Angirasa 
redaction grew up around the gospel of Bhagavan 
Ramchandra. 

For, from Haurvatat to Seraoshem, is not a far 
cry. The presence of the Higher Self (a!l^-3TTc*n), in 
every one of us, implies the exietence of the Universal 
Higher Self ('T't?iT?prr)— -the Akshara Purusha, implies 
the Purushottama; as the Gita says • 

^ II 

q?:q Ri r 

^ tsSR::!! 

—Gita, 15-16, 17. 

* ^ ?rtf^ m ^ fir?. 

— Gopatha Brahmana, 1-2-18, 

Cf, fif^E^T: (Cbulika Upanisbad II ). Vide “Atharva 
Veda and Gopath Brahmana” by Maurice Bloomfield p. 9-10. 



There are two Selves (Purushas) here the Lower 
and the Higher — the Kshara and the Akshara. Tlie- 
Kshara is that which in everybody, is very palpable^,- 
the Akshara is the subtle one. 

There is yet another Self called the Supreme selL 
He pervades all the three worlds, sustaius all, and is 
the indestructible Jord. 

^ af^cT: W 

—Gita, 15-18. 

Since I transcend the Lower Self as well as the 
Higher Self, I am known as the Highest Self, in the 
revealed scriptures as well as in secular philosophy. 

Thus, in conscience, it is the voice of Mazda that 
speaks to us, (^f si^^r srH— Gatha, 51-3). 

and faithfulness to conscience is devotion to God. 

** The faculty is more than part and parcel of 
myself. It is the communion of God’s life and guiding 
love, entering and abiding with an apprehensive capacity, 
in myself. There we encounter an objective authority, 
without quiltiiig our own centre of consciousness; an 
authority which at once sweeps into the widest gener- 
ality, without asking a question of our fellow-men. Por^ 
an excellence and sanctity, which He recognises and 
reports, has its seat in the Eternal Reality, and is not 
contingent on our accidental apprehension. It holds its 
quality wherever found and the revelation of its 
authority to one mind^ is valid for dll' ’’=■* 

\ * Mattineau— Types of -Ethical Theory, VoL ii, p. 105. , 
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‘‘Through our egoism and ignorance yte are moved,’ 
thinking that we are the doers of work, vaunting of 
ourselves as the real causes of the result* While that 
which moves us, we only occasionally see, — as some 
vague, or even some human or earthly Fountain of 
knowledge, aspiration, force, some Principle or Light;, 
or Po-wer — which we acknowledge and adore, without 
knowing what it is, until the occasion arises, that 
forces ns to stand arrested before the veil. "" 

It is in such a situation that St. Paul had said' 
“It is no longer, I that live, but Christ liveth in me,’' 

Not to speak of the moral life, where the dictate of 
the conscience appears as Categorical Imperative, in 
reference to intellectual processes even, eminent 
psychologists have come to the conclusion, that “we- 
do not think; but thinking goes on in us.’’ 

Thus the Discipline of Haurvatat, or Higher Self,, 
brings us very near to the problem of God, and it is 
sheer folly to fail to realise that belief in Mazda, is the; 
necessary conclusion of the Principle of Haurvatat* 

It should thus be realised that the very rational 
treatment of the subject by Atharyan Zarathushtra, 
serves to strengthen both Karma Yoga and Bhakti 
Yoga. Ethics is not made to rest on Theology, and 
arbitrary rul^ attributed to the will of a capricious’ 
God, is not made the basis of conduct here. There is 
no need to please the Jehovah by sacrificing a sheep, 
no need to please the A llah by oppressing the Kafir.. 
For rules of conduct, one need not look outside his‘ 

Aurabindo Ghosh —Essays on tho Oita, p; 34. 
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owri eoDScieiice; for the Toice of the coiiselence, is the 
-voice of .God. ; ■ 

. —Gatha, 31-17. 

Similarly the existence of God is not made to 
‘depend on the testimony of a third person, stating 
that a revelation was made to him, either on mount 
Senai or on Hera. Everybody feels for himself, that 
^there is in his soul a supreme Authority, which judges 
-all his actions and pronounces a judgement on it as to 
whether it is right or wrong. This judgement does not 
■depend on his choice, but is passed, on himself, in spite 
-of himself, against himself. 

“Man is conscious of an imperative obligation 
upon his conduct. It is not a physical necessity, 
disguised in any shape or form, for he is also conscious 
‘Of being free either to accept or decline it 

It cannot originate within him, for he has no 
power to unmake it.’^'"*" 

One may try to explain it away, just as some 
■philosophers have tried to explain away the outer 
world as mere “Sensations’"! btit one cannot deny 
that it is a fact of experience as good as any other 
fact. The experience is not peculiar to any particular 
■individual, but is common to all. For Mazda is the judge 
all actions — not only of men but of devas as w'elL 

3Tr ^ 

^ n —Gatha, 29-4^ 

* Illingworth — Personality, Human and Divine, p. 110. 
t Stephen— Problems of Metaphysic, p. 114. 


This accounts for the very intimate connection 
existing between Ethic and Theology in the systeiii 
of MaLjhavan Zarathushtra, so much so, that in the 
practical programme ofllumata, Hukhta, andlTuvarsta, 
his system seems to be indistinguishable from that of 
Dharmaraja Gautama, which system is Karma Yoga, 
or Ethics, pure and simple. 

(3) Ceremonials and Idolatry. 

This accounts for the negligence of ceremonials m- 
the cult of Atharvan Zarathushtra. For he founded hi®.^ 
religion on conscience, and conscience alone. 

No doubt a good many ceremonials have croppech 
up around the cult of Atharvan Zarathushtra, as they 
grow up everywhere, but it should be noted that the 
Gatha itself does not prescrible any of tl^m — even 
about the time-lionourad Soma~Saerifices, he kept a 
severe silence.*'’’'” Except the preservation of the Firey- 
which is symbolical of the bouse-holdeFs life,! non© . 
finds a mention even. 

— 43 - 4 . 

. 

He had clearly laid down that the Viray to Mazdaf - 
was through Rectitude alone. 

* Moulton- Early Religious Poetry of Persia, p. 152. 
t “The three words ; Atharvan, Angiras and Bhrigu are in general 
equivalent, or closely related mythic names, concerned with the production 
or service of Eire, -f- -f- ~ The association of these names with the texts 
and practices of the fourth Veda, may be sought in their character of 
mythic fire priests or fire churnqrs. - The hbmely practices of the Atharva 
Veda may have been in charge of human Fire priests, in , distinction from 
Soma priests. — Atharva Veda and Gopatha Brahmana (Bloomfield, p. 9-10). 
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si|d w^, —Gatha, 33“-5. 

The path wherein Mazda Ahura lies, is that, 
which is straight through Rectitude. 

And if anybody seeks proeteetion in anything 
other than As’a, he is bound to come to grieh 

% 9T^>. --Gatha, 33-14.' 

Ererybody had, in his heart, direct communion 
with God and there was no need of a mediator, no need 
of ceremonials or of occult performances. 

When ceremonials are discarded, axe is laid at 
the root of idolatry as well — for both these are the 
consequences of the same mentality, viz., the desire to 
get the help of external aids, in order to create an 
atmosph^’e of godliness. The idolaters do not take the 
idol to be God, but only as a representation of GodJ 
a symbol to wako up religious associations, 

‘A form of the Formless one is imagined, in the 
interest of the devotee i. e,, in order that he might fix 
his attention. Thus it is not the substantive part of a 
religious service, but only an adjective part. The idol- 
worshipper knows that quite as well. Otherwise he 
would be less than a rational being, who could prostrate 
himself before what he himself has made. Idol-worship 
is one of the many institutions devised to create an 
atmosphere of religious fervour. But ceremonials have 
serious draw-backs. They are only means, but tend to 
ends ill themselves. The spirit is lost In the 
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letter. The ceremonials become all in all, and moral 
advaiicementj which is the purpose for which the 
ceremonials were devised is thrown to the four winds. 

As the Rigveda says — 

^ 

qfFR ^ 

—Rig Veda, 1-164~.30. 

Beyond the letter of the Rik, there is the truth, 

■ wherein reside all the Gods. What will the Riks avaU 
'him who does not knotu that truth? And one who knows 
that, only he knows what these Riks mean. 

Nay what is worse still, customs grow up which 
.go contrary to the original idea. This is why the 
Mahabharata says:*— 

5^1^: 

^ ti 

— Santiparva, 260-20* 

The Laws of custom tend to supplant the eternal 
Law of Rectitude, and even the learned, the austere, 
and the strong, falls a victim to this confusion. 

Thus Maghavan Zarathushtra had nothing to do 
with ceremonials but washed his hands clean of them. 

“Zarathushtra was the greatest of all the pioneer 
Prophets, who showed the path of Freedom to men, the 
freedom of moral choice, the freedom from the blind 
obedience to unmeaning injunctions, freedom from the 
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Hmltiijlicity of shrines whicli distract our attention 
from single-minded chastity of devotion.” 

He cared only for the essential, and asked his 
followers to be careful as to what are the dictates of the 
Higher self and what of the Lower vSelf, which alone 
was the pivot on which the moral life hinges. 

3?^ cTlt^ 

— Gatha, 30-11, 

What the two souls lay down, (a discrimination, of) 
that alone, suffice for the determination of duty. 

All deification was fraught with danger. It diverts- 
the attention from the spirit to the lettet. It creates its- 
own fetters. 

— Gatha, 30-6, 

The Deva-worshippers do not see aright. For they 
proceed by way of apotheosis. They thus come by- 
infatuation which leads the mind of men astray. 

So Atharvan Zarathushtra stood up a stout 
ohampion against idolatry, and he is gratefully remem- 
bered m the Farvardin Yashfc, as the first of the 
prophets who fought against idolatry. Even from the 
time of the Greek historian Herodotus,! Mazda-Yasna 

* Eabindranath Tagore— Vishwa Bharati, (October 1923.) 
t Haug— Essay on the Parsis, p. 7. 


is known to be a non-idolatrons cult. Pairika Khn- 
anthaiti or Idolatry, is described in Fargard I of 
Vendidad as the creation of the Angra Manyu.= In 
the Mazda- Yasnian confession of Faith (Yasna 12) 
Deva-worship is denounced in the strongest terms. In 
Yasht 22, the good soul of the dead man is supposed to 
purify itself, by singing the Gatha, when it sees an 
instance of idolatry. In Dinkart ix-635, the Mazda- 
.Yasnian is required to receive instruction as regards 
the abhorrence of the demons and the rejection of 
idolatry. “The conquering armies of Persia always 
destroyed the idols and razed their temples to the 
ground.’’’^'' ‘‘Idolatry and Demon-worship are clearly 
repudiated.”! ‘^Idol- worship never found a place in the 
sacred temples of the Zoroastrians.”x 

As a matter of fact, Ahura-Yasna is the negation 
of Sura-Yasna (=Deva-Yasna) or symbolical worship. 
The word in the Rigveda means making a ‘ god/ 

i. e., making his ‘ image.’ 

1 2 3 4 : 

— Rigveda, 1-115-2. 

1.2 3 4 

Where men make Gods out of a staff and 
do good to the good. 

And this custom of * God-making' was particularly 
connected with the Angirasas (as distinct from the 
Bhrigus). 

= Moulton — Treasure of Magi. 

* Zoroastrian Theology — Dhalla, p. 81. 

t Zoroastrian Ethics— -Buch, p. 187 

X Parsis, A People of the Book — ^Rezwi, p. 105, 
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— Eigveda, 1“121~1* 

5j^r ^ w 

—Big, 1-15 4“'4. 

Let us flock to the dear sanctuary where with joy 
people make images. 

Hurrying to the hymns of the Angirasas, who are 
given to image-making. 

At the same time, it need not be considered, that 
the severity of the stricture on the institution of image 
worship, is necessarily an indication of the degree of 
moral advancement of the reformer. 

^^It must also be remembered that the Scientific 
settling of moral values is a matter of slow growth; and 
that many a prophet has in consequence assigned what 
seems to us, wholly disproportionate values in his 
assessment of acts. Thus probably the most violent 
language with which crime was ever denounced, has 
been launched against idolatry, which does not 
obviously harm society, or sabbath breaking, which 
few communities have regarded as even immoral.’^^ 


(4) Monotheism of the Gatha. 

. With Idolatry, away goes the potent cause of 
polytheism. For it is only in their physical appearance 
that one Deva differs from another, and thereby makes 
for the beginning of polytheism. Otherwise the con- 

* Margoliuth— Mohammedanism p. 47. 
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'Ception of the divine attributee is every where the same, 
and cannot operate tp separate one Deva from another* 

The Aryans, even of the old Rigvedic days, were 
far from being polytheistic. The system, at the worst, 
can be called Henotheism or Katheonism * i. e., the 
ascribing of supreme power to some one of several 
:gods in turn. 

But the following celebrated Rik will show that 
there is an unmistakable assertion of monotheism in 
the Rigveda. 

w ^T|:, 

5^^ ftsTT 

arri: ii 

—Rigveda, 2~3~22. 

They pray to Indra, or Mitra, or Varuna, or to 
him who is the divine effulgent Suparna. The Existent 
is one, sages call him variously as Agni, Yama or 
Matarishwan. 

The idea is re-iterated in the Swetaswatara 
TJpanishad. 

ft ff 1 , 

Rudra is one and has no second : He who pervades 
the whole universe through his powers. 

The Gatha however knows nothing but monotheism. 

—Gatha, 29'“4. 

* Macdonald— History of Sanskrit Literature, p, 71, 
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Mazda alone is the adorable-most. 

And in order that there might net be any shred 
of doubt in the matter, Atharvan Zarathushtra calls' 
the Highest Being by one and one name only, viz. 3 
Mazda. Khwaja Kamaluddin will do well to note that 
Magha'van Zarathustra was, in this matter, more 
punctilious than Hazrat Muhammad, who oscillated for 
a considerable time, between the two names of Allah 
and Eahman^ — the former being the masculine form of 
the tribal Goddess Ollatt of the Arabs, and the latter 
the name that the Jews § applied to the supreme deity. 

Atharvan Zarathushtra boldly proclaims that; 
Mazda is the Highest of the Beings- 

qistr-iw i 

— Gatha, 85-5. 

Zarathushtra dees not know anybody other than 
Mazda. 

— Gatha, 87-4.. 

Kay, he interdicts them. 

tot ITOIl 

— Gatha, 44-11. ■ 

“In Yasna 44, Zarathushtra sings about the 
omnipresence and unity of Providence in a beautiful 

manner. He says “I ask thee, Ahura Mazda, who is 

— — : ^ ■ 

* Eodwell’s Eoran, p. 173 footnote, 
t Nicholson, History of Arabic Literature. 

Koran, Sujra 17 (Night Journey) verse 110. 
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^he creator of truth ? Who laid out the paths of the 
revolutions of the sun and the stars ? Who makes the 
moon wax and wane ? Who balanced the Earth and 
the Heavens ? Who is the creator of water and vege- 
tation ? Who gave swiftness to the wind ? Who was 
the fountain source of benevolent light and it^ absence? 
Who created the phenomena of sleep and wakefulness? 
Who created the dawn, the moon and the night, which 
remind man of his duties ? Who is the creator of the 
Angel of Devotion and Love — Spenta Armaiti ? Who 
■planted the feeling of love in the heart of the father 
for his son ?” After these questions, Zarathushtra him- 
self gives the answer, “Oh Ahura Mazda, I have come 
to this perfect realisation, through thy Holy and 
Divine Wisdom, that thou art the creator of all.”''^ 

The reader would do well to, recall to his mind, 
how the matter is reported in the Koran. 

“And thus did we show Abraham the kingdom 
•of the Heavens and of the Earth, that he might be 
established in knowledge,’^ 

“And when the night overshadowed him, he 
beheld a star. “This’^ he said, “is my lord.” But when 
it set, he said “I love not gods which set.’' 

“And when he beheld the moon uprising, *this' 
lie said ‘is my lord.’ But when it set, he said “Surely 
if my Lord guide me not, I shall surely be of those 
who go astray.” 

“And when he beheld the sun uprise, he said, 
^This is my lord. This is the greatest.' But when it 

* Paur-i-Davood— Gatha, (Introduction) p. 46. 
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sety lie said ‘Ot my people, I share not with you, the 
guilt of joining gods with God/ 

‘‘I turn my face to him, who hath created the 
Heavens and the Earth, following the right religion*. 
I am not one of those who add gods to God/^'’’'' 

This was Abraham, “who was neither Jew nor 
Christian, but one sound in faith/’t 

When the sentiments of Zarathushtra are, in the 
Koran, thus attributed to Abraham, people are well 
justified in thinhing, that it is Atharvan Zarathushtra,, 
who is depicted there under the name of Abraham. § 

The identification acquires a strength quite its 
own, if we remember that it was in imitation of 
Maghavan Zarathushtra, that Muhammed introduced- 
into his religion, the practice of five daily prayers*. 
For of the five obligatory duties of a Muhammadian 
— Roja, JSamaj, Haz, Zakat and Kalima — Namaj is- 
second in importance only to Kalima. 

*‘The number of daily devotional repetitions,’^ 
says Goldziber “which have their germs in the- 
JudortChristian influence, certainly goes back to a 
Persian origin. Prayer, as instituted by Muhammadi 
himself, was originally fixed for two parts in the day. 
Laterly a third was added (still in the Koran) for a 
third portion of the day which Muhammad himself 
iialjed the middle (al“wa8tu),”x 

* Koran, Sura vi (Cattle) verses 75-80. 
t Koran, Sura iii (Imran) verse 60. 

. / § Browne— Literary History of Peraia, Vol. i, p. 113. ' 

Bezvi — Parsis (A People of the Book) p. 140. 

'•' * X Tiele — ^Religion of the Iranian Peoples (Appendix) — translated foy 
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‘^The five Gahs,” says Khoda Baksh, ‘*of the 
Persian — their five times of prayer — thus served as a 
model; and Islam, reluctant to be outdone by the 
Persians, raised the number of its daily prayers, from 
three to five.”t 

“This fact” says Mr. Bezvi, “establishes the truth 
of Zoroaster’s Prophethood/’§ For, speaking from a 
Muslim point of view. He, whom the Prophet of Islam 
imitated, could not but be admitted to have been a 
Prophet himself. Denial of the Prophethood of 
Zarathushtra, would, ipso facto, imply the denial of 
the prophethood of his imitators. 

The Prophethood of Maghavan Zarathushtra stands 
on its own merit, — on account of the promulgation of 
the cult of non-symbolical Bhakti Yoga, which 
mankind for the first time heard from his lips, Khwaja 
Kamaluddin has admitted this by saying of Muham- 
mad, that “he brought the same sublime truth, he 
sang the same praises of Ahura, he reproduced the 
same wise sayings of Mazda .”= 

Not to speak of Muhammad, even his great prede- 
cessor, Moses, the patriarch of all the three Semitic 
Beligions, — Judeism, Christianity and Muhammadia- 
nism — owes his ethical ideal to the inspiration of 
Atharvan Zarathushtra, 

“The Zoroastrians believed in one Supreme God 
Ahura Mazda, in a future state of rewards and 
punishments, and in the resurrection of the body. The 

t A People of the Book) — ^Bezvi, p. 45. 

' § Ibid, p. 45. 

= Islam and Zoroastrianism— Khwaja Kamaluddin, p, 37. 
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Jews, down to the period of captivity, held no doctrine 
of a future state. Bishop Warburton, endeavoured to 
prove the Divine legation of Moses, by the (previous) 
absence of this doctrine, and Dr. Whatley adopts the 
same line of argument, so that the fact is admitted 
on high authority. After their return to their old 
land, having sojourned for half a century amongst 
ZoroastrianSi one sect at least of the Jews— the Pharisees, 
began to hold the Zoroastrian doctrines of a resurrection 
of the body, and of a future state of rewards and 
punishments. The persian word for Heaven (paradise) 
was also adopted by the Jews and appears, in the New 
Testament (Luke, — xxiii— 43)’^"^ 

Be that as it may, the monotheism of the Gatha 
is quite unassailable. As a matter of fact, monotheism 
is a feature, that was much more pronounced in the 
Iranian Branch, than in the Indian Section, and when 
sage Yishwamitrat came over from the Iranian to the 

* Markham— History of Persia, pp. 66-67. 

t The fascinating history of the fusion of the Indian and the Iranian 
culture, in the person of Vishwamitra, is yet to be written, Vishwamitra 
had been a Kshaxriya and became a Brahmin (Mahabharata — ^Anusasan. 
Parva — 4-48). He was called a Kshatriya, because the community in which, 
he was born, honoured the militant Kshatriya caste only. 

V . i By Kshatra Veda is meant the Atharwa Veda (Asura India-by 
Hr. A, Banerji Sastri-p. 27, and Winterneitz. Indian Literature.) 

TheAtharva Veda is the Veda, which grew around the Gospel of 
theAtharvan. 

3T5!I^ ^ 5=0^ siTf II 

' — Mundaka Upanishad, 1-1. 

Dharmaraja Zarathushtra is the foremost Atharvan 
Vast, 13-92, 

of. ^ ^ 5(1^ ^ 

-Vast, 13-92. 

[That is why Bhrigu, the preceptor of the Asuras is called the 
foremost of the Atharvans — Culika Upanishad 10). The 
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Indian fold, a fact which is poetically described in the 
Pnranas, as a self-assertive Kshatriya becoming a 
; self-denying Brahmin, — [Ramayana— Adi kanda-oh- 
€o. Mahabharat — -Adi Parva-ch. 175. Mahabharat— 

Anusasan Parva-ch. 4] he sung the beautiful hymn of 
the Bigveda, which sees only one Divinity in all the 
and for conveying the idea of Divinity he did 
not find a better word than Asuratwa or Asurahood. 

Veda that is sanctified by his holy name is the Atharva Veda. This is the 
reason why the Vishnu Purana and the Bhavishya Purana state that the 
Atharva Veda is the Veda of the Magus i. e., the Iranians. fAtharva Veda— 
Bloomfield-Sacred Books of the East Series, Introduction, p. xx). 

How this Vishvamitra, the Kshatriya was a follower of the Kshatra 
Veda i. e. the Atharva Veda (of Atharvan Zarathushtra). His distinct 
leaning towards the Asura cult, is apparent from the fact, that he attributes 
the glory of the Devas to be due to their Asurahood. Subsequently however 
he gets recognition in the society that drinks Soma in honour of Indra 
Mahabharat, (Adiparva, oh. 175-48). 

Yet Vishwamitra is not the only person who strove for such fusion, 
^he celebrated also did the same thing. It was at the time when 
both the Indians and the Iranians fought against the common enemy 
It was by his co-operation mainly that Vritra was conquered by (the 
followers) of Indra. 

The thunder-bolt of Indra, by which Vritra was slain, was made out 
of the bones of Dadhichi. (Mahabharat, Vana Parva, 1 00-22) Dadhichi is 
■ claimed to be both an Iranian (Bhrigu) and an Indian (Angirasa), [vide 
Eigveda, 1-80-16 and Pancha Vimsa Brahmana 12-8-6] Similarly in 
Satapach Brahman 4-1-5-1, sage Chyavana is designated either as a 
Bhargava or as an Angirasa. 

Kacha, the son of Brihaspati (the preceptor of the Deva worshippers) 
became a disciple of Sukra the preceptor of the (Asura-worshippers) in 
order to learn the secrets of their sciences, (Mahabharata— Adiparva, ch, 
76). This forms the subject matter of the charming lyrical drama of 
Kabindranath Tagore 

Yayati, one of the forefathers of Yudhishthira, had been an emperor of 
Iran, and Pururavas, the famous King of the Surya clan, had his capital at 
Pratisthanpur, or Pathanpur or Kabul (vide (Bengali) by.XJmesh. 

■Chandra Batabyal, I. c, s.). Basaratha the father of Ram Chandra, had 
married Kaikeyi, the daughter of the King of Caucasus (Armenia), [vida 
the article of Professor Amritlal Sil in the Prabasi]. These alliances could 
not but have their effect on the history of these two nations. 
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— Rigveda, 3-55. 

The great Divinity, is one and the same, in all 
the devas. 

And it we remember that this is not a stray 
line, occuring in the hymn somewhere, but forms the 
very burden of the song, repeated as many as twenty 
^ two times, we may be able to realise the intimacy of 
the intercourse between the Deva and the Asura cults. 

Yet a word of caution. Just as with Idolatry so 
Hfith Monotheism. It is apt to be turned into a fetish. 
“Because one teaches the unity of God, it should not 
be too hastily concluded that he is a great social and 
moral reformer as well. For there is no charm in the 
abstract doctrine of the unity of God to elevate 
humanity. The essential point is the Character attri- 
buted to this one God.* 


(5) Bhakti- Yoga is based on Love. 

Thus we see that the religion of the Gatha was 
monotheistic, as it was non-idolatrous. But what is 
no less important is that herein we come across a 
God of Love, as is the conception of the Aryans, as 
distinct from a God of Fear which is the conception 
of the Semites. 

When a man does anything out of fear, he only 
degrades himself, for he thereby surrenders himself, 
into the hands of another, to be used as an instrument. 

' . Zwemer-4h!e MusUitt Doctrine of God p. 16. 
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Whereas what one does out of love, represents his own 
self. What we do nnder compulsion, has no value 
for our self-has no moral value. The God who is 
obeyed out of fear, and not out of love, cannot be a 
moral God, which is saying that he is no God at alL 
The conception of Godhead in the Gatha is based on 
morality or Asha. 

mm 3?r 

—Gatha, 33-5. 

And just as the human soul, because it is the 
human soul, is irresistibly drawn towards the Moral 
Ideal, so is the human soul drawn towards Mazda, 
who is the source, the sustenance and the consummation ^ 
of the moral life. 

“A Person sees Personality in every person, and 
finds satisfaction in personality in every other person.*'* 
and cannot but have an unbounded love for the very, 
perfection of Personality — the Ideal Person.’* 

This however does not mean that God is merely' 
^^a larger man.” ‘‘Just as the man has a centre pf his 
own, which we cannot occupy, and from which he looks,, 
as it were, upon the inner side of his acts and words- 
(as well as a private world of thoughts and feelings,' 
many of which do not take shape in the common or 
general world at all), so, if we speek of God at all, there 
must Be a divine centre of thought, activity and 
enjoyment, to which no mortal can penetrate. In this 
sense, every man’s being is different for himself, from 
* Wheeler—ElementaTy Course of EthioB, r. 111. 
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wliat it is, as exhibited to others, and God’s being 
.may infinitely transcend His manifestation as known 

It likes to be in the company of Mazda, his favourite 
"for all time to come. 

eri^iwr. 

—Gatha, 49-8. 

The God of the Talmud and of the Koranx bullies 
and thunders. But the God of the Gatha is to be 
approached through love — (28-8). 

The devotee finds delight in Him. 

?riit 

—Gatha, 32-1. 

One feels an eagerness for His vision and for 


Gatha, 33-6. 
—Gatha, 33 7. 
err^arr 8T%. — Gatha, 50-5. 

The desire to see Mazda is far too realistic to be 
explained away as figurative. 

«‘‘^r . 

— Gatha, 31-8. 

—Gatha, 45-8. 


t Seth — Hegelianism and Personality, p. 223. 
X Koran, —Sura iv (women) verse 50 

Sura 59 (Emigration) verse 7 
Sura 65 (Divorce) verse 8-10. 
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In His love for man, He guides him in the 
correct path. 

mii 

— Gatha, 44-1. 

His gifts come to the devotee, not as from a 
superior to a subordinate but as from a friend to a friend* 

—Gatha, 43-14; 

One should feel in the love of Mazda, the joy a 
dear friend finds in a dear friend. 

— Gatha, 4 €-2. 

. No, it is more than joy, it is eostacy. 

1 2 3 4 6 6 7 

, — Gatha, 44-17. 

12 4 5 

When Mazda in your eampany may I be able 

3 7 6 

to participate in your ecstacy. 

The whole world is to be given up to Him (and 
lYorldly acts performed in the capacity of a servant 
to him). - 

3Tc)[, dit 

--Gatha, 34-3. 

Even the soul of one’s soul is to be dedicated to* 
His cause. 
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— “Gatha, 33—14* 

And to please Him* 

5 hc —Gatha, 51-6. 

— Gatha. 49—12. 

_For He is the only Saviour. 

% Htf sir mi 

— Gatha 50-1, 

This is the path of Love, the path of Suffism. 

— Gatha, 43-3. 

For He is to be loved, in all the varieties of love 
that one is capable of feeling — the love of a brother, a 
father, a son or a husband. For he is to the devotee, 
one in all, one and all, all in all. 

5(t ^ 

% 

— Gatha, 53-4. 

I love him and long for Him who is to the 
devotee, the father, the husband, the servant, the 
. dictator or a comrade. 

— Rigveda, 10-82-3. 

And father has individual relations with all his 
-ehildren^ 

, * Mott— Muslim world To-day p. 332. 
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(6) The Gatha is the Scripture of Suffism. 

The above is a bold conception, and very far- 
reaching in its consequences. It operated in later days» 
to soften down a most tempestuous creed of the world. 
For he must be very blind indeed, who does not see 
that it was the sprit of the Gatha, that worked out 
the metamorphosis, by which the Islam of Arabia 
emerged as the Suffism of Iran. For Suffism is nothing 
more and nothing less than the Religion of the Gatha, 
In reality the Mazda-Yasna religion is the very fount 
and source of the Suffi Philosophy of Iran.^ 

Suffism is known in the inner circle by the name 
of Chistia. It was Khwaja Mainuddin Chisti of Ajmere 
to whom is attributed the spread of the Suffi cult in 
India. The reader of the Gatha would not have any 
doubt as to where the word Chistif comes from. Kor 
would he fail to remember the father of Pouru-Chista. 

Mr. Browne has taken some pains to trace the 
origin of Suffism. = In his apathy, if not antipathy, 
of Zarathushtrianism , he searches for it in every quarter 
other than where it could be found. He fails to notice 
that the Sufit or the wool, is not a woolen garment, x 
hut the sacred thread or the Kusti of the Zarathushtrian, 

* Pour-i-Davood—Gatlia {Introduction) p. 69. 

t The vedic form of the word Chisti is Thus means wise. 

•— Eigveda, 6-67-10. 

= Literary History of Persia, vol i, p. 148. 

X Browne — Literary History of Persia, vol i, p. 417. 
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“whicii lias got to be prepared from snow-white woolt 
-of a sheep or lamb.^^ 

To try to find Suffism in the Koran reminds one 
of the attempt to press oil out of sand. 

For the view-points of Suffism and Islam are- 
quite contrary. The Suffi depends on the strength of 
his own soul, the Muslim, on the promises of the 
Koran. The Suffi turns the search light of inspection,, 
inwards upon himself, the Muslim is always looking- 
out for the Kafir. The Suffi never thinks of thrusting 
his dogmas upon others, for the Muslim, the highest 
aspiration is to be a Sahid or a Gayi. W orship of God, 
out of hope or fear, is held at a discount by the Suffi, §' 
whilst the Muslim is counting Hhe human coin of the 
punishment of Hell Eire and the promise of Huris/ 
In the Gatha, the dignity of the conscience is supreme,. 
Mazda can be adored through Asha alone, while the 
principle that the Muslim adopts is “that man’s 
eon science . was God’s concern; he was a Moslem who 
professed Islam. ”x Eor the Suffi, Love is the law of 
life, — love of God and love of fellow-creatures; for the 
Muslim, it is the fear of God and the hatred of the 
Kafir. “An overwhelming consciousness of sin, combined 
with a dread — which it is hard for others to realise — ■ 
of Judgmen-b-day and torments of hell-fire, so vividly 


+ Ceremeny, p. 15. 

§ Claud Field — Persian Literattire p. 144. 
X Margoiiuth -MaliiOiDmedaniSm, p. 56, 
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painted in the Koran> drove the Moslems to seek 
salvation in flight from the world. The main spring of 
Moslem religious life is fear— ^fear of God, fear of Hell, 
fear of death, and fear of sin.’*’''' 

The two ways are so divergent that they cannot 
lead to the same destination. 

‘I am afraid Oh Arab ! that you would not reach 
the Kaba; for the way that you have taken, leads to 
Turkestan.’ 

To find God “ in the wind and in the earthquake 
and fire, but not in the still small voice of love’’ is 
far from Suffism.t 

It is thus that the Koran is not held in high 
esteem by some Suffis. Hallaj gave expression to this 
feeling, and “declared himself able to compose verses 
equal to those of theKoran.’^x 

Then again it is one thing to try whether a Mystic 
interpretation of the Koran is possible. It is quite 
another thing to find, that of all Islamic lands, Suffism 
flourished only in Persia, and that Suffism did not 
flourish in Islam, till it came into intimate contact 
with the Zarathustrians of Persia. 

In any case if Suffism can be traced in the Koran, 
then Hazrat Muhammad only restated what had been 
stated by Atharvan Zarathushtra, ages ahead, viz., 

* Mcholson — A Literary History of the Arabs, 
t Zwemor—The Muslim Ddctirne of God P, 101. 

. ■ X Browne— Literary History of Persia, voli,p. 434. 

,25 ...... . ^ 
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that God is accessible only through love. For it is 
only in love, that all duality vanishes, the lover and 
the beloved coalescing into one existence. Such coale- 
scence is possible on account of the essential identity 
between the human soul and the divine. For whether 
it is the passionate fervour of Jalaluddin Kumi or the 
cool logic of Mansur the Hallaz, the Suffism of Baejid 
Bostani or that of Junaid, the factor that is common to 
both the types of Suffism, (tbe passionate and the 
thoughtful variety) is the realisation of the divinity of 
the human soul. For the many, is the manifestation 
of the One. “This then is how the Suffis understand 
the doctrine of the Divine Unity. (Tawhid). Not 
merely is there ‘no God but God’ as the Mohammadian 
profession of Faith declares, but there is nothing 
but God.”- 

Such knowledge is not to be found any where, 
other than in the Veda. 

’ ' Atharva Veda-Bhrigu Khanda-Sukta 28, Kik SJ 

, Thou art best and I am best, and let me unite with. 
You through Asa, the best. 

Yet it is not in all the Vedanta that there is scope 
for Devotion along with Monism ( Adwaita )-that is to 
say, the point of view is. not always that of Qualified 
Monism or Vishishta-Dwaita (f^^srlcr). The stand“- 
•point adopted in most of the Upanishads is that of Jnana 

Browne— Literary History of Petsia, Vol. i, p. 439. '' 
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Yoga, rather than that of Bhakti Yoga. Lokamanya 
Tilak referred to this fact, when he traced the origin of 
the Bliakti Yoga, to the Panoharatra School, rather 
than to any of the orthodox Upanishads. Bhakti Yoga 
is to be found in the Atharya Veda— the Bhargava 
Upastha (Avesta) and the Aixgirasa Nigama (particularly 
in the Gatha of Zarathiishtra and the Prisni of 
Bamchandra). The Gatha of Atharvan Zarathushtra 
is par excellence the Scripture of Suffism. The adopted 
son may be ignorant of his real father; Jalaluddin 
■Bumi may not recognise the source of his inspiration, 
but that does not obliterate the ixast, the relationship 
is still there. It is not in every land that Mansurs and 
Baejids are born. 

The good historian of the Persian Literature 
however, though very much pained at ‘‘ the accursed 
-racial feeling” even amongst “scientific men/’ unwilling 
to accord to the Jews any priority or excellence over 
the Aryan peoples,” ^ yet sees his way to contest the 
Persian origin of Suffism, even though merely on 
negative grounds. “ The other, or the Persian form of 
*the Aryan Beaction theory’ would regard Suffism 
as an essentially Persian product. Our comparative 
ignorance of the undercurrents of thought in Sassanian 
times, makes it very difficult to test this theory by the 
only safe method, the historical.” t 

Ingoranoe no doubt, but what the ignorance is due 
to, only the impartial historian himself knows.. For 
when the question of the origin of Suffism comes, there' 
is ‘a comparative ignorance of the Sassanian period.’ 

Browne— Literary History of Persia, Vol. i, p. 29. 
t .. » „ „ Vol,i,p.419. 
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But when the occassion for vilifying the Earathustrian: 
presents itself, the term Khwetwadatha is laid under 
full contribution. A historian of the Iranian culture y 
whose appreciation of the Koran grows the more I 
study it, and endeavour to grasp its spirit, while the 
study of the A vesta, save for philological, mythologicaly 
or other comparative purposes leads only to a growing 
weariness and satiety,”'^ could hardly be expected to- 
tolerate the Persian origin of the Suffi cult. Eor it 
takes away by one sweep, from the fold of Islam, all 
the poets and philosophers of Persia, all that is vaunted 
as its glory. He could hardly admit that Hafiz and' 
Jalaluddin Rumi, Avicena and Ghazzali, owe their, 
equipment and culture to the ispiration of the Gatha. 

The central idea of Suffism is “Dependence on the 
self alone and independence of everything else.’* This is; 
boldly laid down in the Gatha 

JtV I?! cTT 

^ «T#r, 

%rt fij. 

-^Gatha, 51 - 12 . 

The Kavis, frivolous as they are,, could nowhere^, 
achieve that state of contentment, which Zarathushtra 
Bpitama attained even in this earthly life. For in the 

* Browne— Literary History of Persia, Vol. i. p. 103. A directly 
opposite opinion is expressed by Schopenhaixr in “The World as Will and 
' Xdea” — Y ol. ii, P. 363 “I have not been able to discover one single valuable 
ihonght in it.*' 
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^.strength of liis soul, Zaratliushtra was the eonqueroir 
of both the moveable and the immoveable-they had nO' 
power over him. 

The lamp had been kept burning, by the Sayoshantg 
and Maghavats, ever since the first Prophet of the 
Aryan race had lighted it.* And Mr. Browne need not 
have shut his eyes, to the references to Khwetwadatha 
found in the Arda Viraf Nama,t of the Sassanian age* 
Mischievous enemies and ignorant friends may have 
■combined to put upon it a vicious interpretation, but 
the word does not mean anything else than the 
marriage of the self with the self, the union of the 
Lower with the Higher self, the merging of the 
human soul in the divine. § 

It is this marriage song, in union and separation, 
in overture and rapproaohment, that Hafiz is never 
tired of singing — he does not like to take his hande 
off from it. 

^ n. ?rr i 

Hafiz would not take away his soul off from the 
hand of your love. For the soul does not complain' of 
a labour of love. (Just as Farhad did not take his soul 
away from the labour of Shirin). 

Hafiz thus interprets the inner* spirit of the Gatha, 
and is the National poet of Iran iii a truer sense than 
Firdausi is. Suffism is the natural development of the 
religion of the Gatha, and all the Suffi poets, in spite of 

Bilimoria,— ^ WU. p. 257-361. 

' t Buch—Zoroastrian Ethics, p. 130. 

# Biliinoria — Zoroastrianism in the Light of Theosophy, p. 320. 
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their Muslim garb, are the spokesmen of the cult of 
Zarathushtra. 

■ ‘‘ The Muslim desires to oifer to God the reverence 
due to Him; but to establish a personal relationship 
between himself and God is far from his thoughts.”* 

That Love for the Idol of the heart, But-parasti as 
it is called, was to be found only amongst the Magians, 
is a matter of common knowledge, or at least used to 
be, before people acquired their notions from impartial 
historians like Mr. Browne. At least the Suffis believed, 
that to be the case. 

5Tr#r-^% II —Hafiz. 

“ How appropriate is the remark that the little 
boy made to me in the circle of the Magians: “What is 
the good of your coming to the Magians, if you do not 
learn how to love the idol ? ’’ 

In any case, it is the Zarathushtrian, who in his 
equity for men and love for God, is better fitted to enjoy 
the Suffi sentiments, than one in whom the hatred for 
the Kafir, and the fear of God, has dried up all natural 
tenderness of the human heart. And so, the Suffi poet 
really belongs to him. Just as the Mahabliarata says — 

r - . . . =^1 

’‘TSf; ^ 11 

— Santi Parva, 58-15. 

5 * Mavdonald— -Vital Forces of Charistianity and Islam p. 90 
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The calf, the cow lierd, the owner and the thief all 
claim the cow to be his own. The cow really belongs 
to him who enjoys the milk. 

Suffism really belongs to him who can enjoy it the 
most — not with a trembling heart like that of Maulana 
Bhibli, who says that “though tree in reality yet the 
admission of it would be harmful to many”* (because 
inwardly conscious of the danger of giving utterance 
to any idea not consistent with the Koran) but with the 
enthusiasm of one who sees in the idea, the natural 
development of the thought contained in his scripture. 

12 3 

4 : 6 6 7 

8 9 10 

11 12 13 14 

m —Gatha, 32-16. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

Verily it is best, that I would get the better of my 

7 8 11 13 

iveaknesst and rule over all, wherein is the termination 

■ 14 ■ 

of all dualism. 

For it is in the realisation of the fundamental 
unity of the human soul with the divine, that all its 

* Parsis (A People of the Book)~Bezwi, p. 54. 

t The conquest of or 2i?W (weakness) is associated with the name 
of the Prophet of the Asuras, even in the Mahabharata as:— - 

^ ^ 

—Sabhaparva, 61-12. 

Thus said Kavya, to the Asura chiefs for their getting rid of weakness 
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strengtli lies. It is only oh account of being a spark 
of the Divinity that the self can dictate, (as to how 
an object would effect it) instead of being dictated toj 

M "“Gatha, 31~6. 

It is the strength of Mazda Himself, that is found 
in the conscience. 

It is the only a glimpse of this communion that caii 
create the favour which will cry out— 

WfiX ^ II 

O Hafiz, if you are loving and intoxicated, then 
cry out again ‘‘ I am fond of my Friend. What need 
have I of orthodoxy or heresy ? ” 


(7) Bhakti-Yoga and its two Prophets. 

But the Path of Jnana Yoga is not the path of the 
Gatha. The worship of the Impersonal Brahma of the 
Upanishads, is substituted by that of the Personal 
Mazda, in the Gatha of Maghavan Zarathushtra, and 
that of Personal Vishnu, in the Prisni ofBhagavan 
Ramchandra. Thus, it is these two Atharvans, (founders 
of the house-holdeFs religiohi as opposed to that of the 
ascetic), Maghavan Zarathushtra and Bhagavan Ram- 
chandra, who laid the foundation of the Bhakti Yoga. - 

It is on account of their gospel of Bhakti Yoga, 
that they were recognised as Atharvans or Prophets, 
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and the Veda that grew up around their gospel, came 
to be known as Atharva Veda* — (l) The Atharva 
• (Angirasa) Nigama, and (2) The Atharva (Bhargava) 
Upastha. 

W ith the name of Bhagavan Bamchandra is 
associated the institution of symbol worship 

of which image-worship is only one of the 
varieties. Thus Devi-Bhagvat, Kalika Purana, Brihan 
Nandibeshwar and Brihad Dharma Purana, all attribute 
the inauguration of the Durga Puja, to Bhagavan 
Bamchandra, on the eve of his battle with Bavana.'t 
The following lines which form the refrain of one of 
the hymns of the Atharva (Angirasa) Veda, lend 
considerable support to this theory. 

vi ^ ^ I 

n— Prisni, 9-18. 

( Atharva-Angirasa, 6-38). 

May the Goddess, who gave birth to Indra, come 
to us ejBfulgent in her glory. 

[ In the Bigveda, we are accustoined to hear about 
the glories of Indra, and not of the goddess who gave 
birth to him,] We see here the beginning of the Mother- 
cult the Tantrik cult of worship of God as mother. 

* cf rTHT ^ ^ \ 

[Mahabharat-Udyoga parva, 43-50], 
Veda composed by Atharva is the Atharva Veda, 

^f^cTT Sira 

Kalika Puran, 60-36. 
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Be that as it may, Image-worship is particularly 
Indian Institution, and it is in the fitness of things 
that the Prophet of India be associated with it. 

Thus Maghavan Zarathushtra is the Prophet of the 
iion-symbolical Bhakti yoga, and Bhagavan Bama- 
chandra of the symbolical variety. And if intellect can 
give us only a knowledge of the thing, but not the 
thing itself, which is available only through feeling 
then Zarathushtra and Ramanchandra are the greatest 
Prophets of humanity. Ramanuja is the exponent of 
their philosophy, and Ha6z is their poet. 

The highest unification is to be found in Bhakti, 
in feeling alone. In knowledge, there is still a duality, 
the duality of the knower and the known. Thus the 
Samadhii (identity) is Savikalpa^ (heterogenous). While 
in feeling, the lover and the beloved, coalesce into one 
whole. There is complete identification and the Samadhi 
is Nirvikalpa^ (homogeneous). 

This is how Mazda-yasna leads to the realisation 
of the Brahma. 

^ sTfjcr. 

— Gatha, 48-1. 

And to Bhakti-yoga, it is Maghavan Zarathushtra 
land Bhagavan Ramaehandra that guide the way for us. 
They are the real Atharvans, who brought down for us, 
the flame of Divine Love. 

Por the term Seraoshem is derived also from the 
root which means to burn. And the word is quite 
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appropriate to describe a state, wberein the flame of 
love burns bright. 

All thoughts, all passions, all delights 
And whatever stirs this mortal frame; 

All are but ministers of Love 
And feed its sacred flame. 

Various explanatious have been given as to whjr 
Fire is held sacred by the Parsis. And Professor 
Wadia has written several pages in defence of the- 
practice.'*'’ Fire is generally held to be symbolical ofl 
purity. I would rather think it to be symbolical of Love.. 

In love there is a complete metamorphosis of the- 
human soul. The man who had all along been thinking, 
of his own interests only, and regarding others as- 
merely instrumental to his own happiness, suddenly 
finds the centre of gravity shifted to another point, and; 
considers himself happy only in administering to the 
happiness of another. It is herein that the distinction, 
between love and attachment lies, though from outward 
appearance alone, one is likely to be mistaken for" 
another. One is based on self-indulgence, and the other 
on self-sacrifice 

In both there is a feeling of want. But while in 
Attachment the desire is to takoj in Love, the desire is- 
to give. One is indicative of the poverty of the soul and 
the other, of its wealth. We shall fail to appreciate the 
glory of the Eeligion of Atharvan Zarathushtra, if we 
fail to see that it is based on the recognition of the- 
wealth of the soul. 


The Message of Zoroaster. 
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It is said that of all animals, only linman beings 
can laugh. It was probably to draw pointed, attention 
to this unique Possession of ours, that Maghavan 
.Zarathushtra had laughed just after his birth.'^ It is 
• equally correct to say, that of all animals only human 
heings can love. And it is on this unique faculty of ours, 
that the Religion of Atharvan Zarathushtra is based. 

For “Love is Heaven and Heaven is Love.” It is 
through love alone, that God is accessible. If the 
totality of beings live in God, then one cannot repel 
any of the parts and yet live in God. Love is the law 
of unification, of eo-hesion, and therefore the law of 
union with God- 

“ If you do not care to love God, love somebody. 
But do not humbug yourself that you are loving the 
Tight way, if not loving from the heart. And I will 
tell you, how you will know as to whether you are 
humbugging yourself. If you love somebody with all 
your heart, with all your soul, from the bottom of 
your heart, you will find that that realm which is in the 
bottom of your heart, the love-realm, will shine forth 
through your mind, will shine forth and it will go to 
cvery-one, every-one; and you will love all, all by and 
by; because the door has been opened, and the love 
that is within you will shine forth; and you will bless 
the man, bless the object, whom or which you have 
loved so whole heartedly, that you have loved with all 
your being, with all your soul.”t 

This- Divine Love may be compared with Fire^ 
which burns off the dross and refines the pure gold. 

* Pithawala—Light of Ancient Persia, p. 26. 

/ , “ t Light on Life — Baba Bharati, p. 33, 
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Like the all-coDSuming' fire, it burns off all the lower 
sentiments and removes the darkness of the soul, and- 
sheds a cheerful light all around. - 

“You will find, the more you love, the greater 
the reward, that it fills you with the happiness which,. 
again, is the attribute of that love; the happiness that 
never will cease, the happinesss that wUl flow from 
within out, the happiness that will think thrpugh every 
fibre of your being, that will fill every cranny and crevice 
of your being; the happiness which will illumine yon 
entirely, and you will feel that you are independent of 
everything on earth; independent, because you are not 
dependent any more, for your happiness, on any external 
things, if you are happy from within.”* 

It is not however to everybody that such good- 
fortune comes. “Few are chosen where many meet.’^ 
It cannot he claimed as a matter of right, it depends^ 
on His grace. As the Hatha Upanishad says: — 

^ : { 

, sncur fligh erg 

Only he, tohom He favours, knows Him. To hirr?'. 
the self reveals itself. 

Or as the Gatha puts it, 

^ 

■ 

;■ — Gatha, 44-16. 

May Divine Love, because of Conscience, flow to- 
him whomsoever Thou wishest. 


Light on Life— Baba Bhaiati, p. 34. 
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This attitude of complete self-surrender is natural 
only to the follower of the Bhakti Yoga, as preached 
,by Athrvan Zarathushtra, 

mi ^ qsiT — ^Gatlia, 29-4J 

3m: 5111^ ^ —Gatha, 51-18. 

— Gatha, 49-12. 

For his Bhakti Yoga is based on Karma Yoga. 
The Karma Yogin is established in Kshathrein. So his 
happiness does not depend on the acquisition of any 
outward objects— he has no objects to desire. Until 
this position is reached, one may utter with his lips : 
^^Thy m\l be done,^’ but the heart does not respond. It 
yet likes to cry out ; My wish be fulfilled” for he 
still has a wish of his own. 

This is the cult of Bhakti Yoga, It is not a blind 
faith which does not take notice of the final issues of 
life, as to whence one comes and whither he will go. 

3Tf| — Gatha, 43-7. 

But it is fully cognisant of the fact that the love 
of Mazda leads to unification with the Brahma. 

—Gatha, 46-17* 

Without this Ames’a of Seraoshem the system 
would have beeen as good as Karma Yoga of Dharma- 
raja Gautama. But Atharvan Zarathushtra had come 
down for the propagation of Bhakti Yoga, as well. 

, — Gatha, 29-6. 
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It has been said, that '‘love of justice is in most 
cases fear of injustice” i. e., fear of getting injustice 
for himself. And Love of God is in many cases nothing 
but Fear of God. "Show me” said one of the wild 
Bedouins, " where Allah is to be found, for if we could 
eatch him un-awares, we would spear him on the spot, 
for who but he lays waste our homes, and kills our 
cattle and our wives ? ” * It was for Atharvan Zara- 
thushtra to point out that “unless in worshipping God 
we honour goodness, we really insult God.” f And so 
he founded his Religion on a " supreme faith in the 
essential goodness of God and men.”§--"A religion 
based upon the love of God attested by the love of man, 
" a love that casts out fear, suspicion, jealousy, envy, 
distrust, personal, social and national.” 


(8) Germ of Vaishnavism in the Gatha. 

We have already stated that Lokamanya Tilak, 
in his Gita-Rahasya, traces the origin of the Bhagavah 
Bharma to the influence of the Pancharatras. Told in 
plain language, this means that Vaishnavism owes its 
origin to the cult of Zarathushtra. Thus Zarathushtra 
or Narayana, as he is called in the Mahabharata, is- 
-reckoned the first Prophet of Vaishnavism. 

Both the products of the cult of Gatha, viz.' 
Vaishnavism and Suflism are based on the foundation 
of love.^ In both the systems, the place of honour m 

* Thoughts on God and Religion, Fletcher Williams, p. 23. 

» . . M p. 28. 


Ibid, p. 36. 
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accorded to the conjugal form of love, for not only is 
that the strongest sentiment in man, but herein there 
is a greater identity of interest, between the lover and 
the beloved, than in any other form of love. Yet 
conjugal love is only one of the five forms of love, that 
the Yaishnava Philosophers described. Love may 
broadly be divided into three classes, according as it is 
entertained towards a superior, an equal or an inferior. 
The relationship with a superior, may be that of the 
master and the servant, or that between parents and. 
children. Similarly love for an equal may be subdivided, 
into love for a friend or love for a consort. The termi 
for Peeling in Sanskrit is and these five varieties o£ 
love have been noted by the Vaislinavas as 

and Basas. Dasya (Servitude) is the; 

attitude of Judaism and Islam, and Santa (Devotion) 
that of the Christian. Sakhya (friendship) is the 
sentiment of the Kamayets, and Zarathnshtrians. 
Madhurya ( consortship ) is the view point of the 
Krishna-ites and the Suffis, while the Madonna of the 
Homan Catholic Christian, (as did Yashoda for Krishna)', 
entertains' towards the little Christ, what may be called 
'tLe Yatsalya (Parental) affection. There is not however 
a better Bik in the whole of the Vedic Literature than 
what we find in Gatha 53-4, about this five-fold 
<!lassification of the sentiment of devotion. 

•1 ' ■■ ' 2 " 

3-i- ' :> ' .4. 

5 '' ' ■ 

'' —Gatha, 53-4, 
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. , . 1 ■ , ■ 2 ■ ■ 'S ■ ■ 

Who is to me a Father, a, Husband, a Servant, a 

4 5 

Lord and a Comrade. 

This is the reason why the inauguration of the 
Bhakti cult is attributed to Atharvan Zarathushtra, 
and why Narayana Zarathushtra is counted as the 
earliest Prophet ofVaishnavism. 

The Karma Yogin realises his unity with God by 
submerging his Individual self in the Personal self* 
“It is no longer I but Christ liveth in me.” The 
Bhakti -Yogin cannot love God and yet hate any of his 
creatures. The Jnana-Yogin realises, that every pheno- 
menon is the manifestation of one and the same 
noumenon. So that all of them, by different Tvays, 
come to the same destination, viz., realisation of 
Adwaita or Monism. 

The perfect Bhakti-Yogin ultimately reaches that 
stage of spiritual advancement wherein one feels the 
omnipresence of God. He sees God, not only in light, 
but also in darkness, not only in life but also in death, 
not only in prosperity but in adversity as welL 

Religions not based on Philosophy, find it diffi- 
cult to reconcile the Problem of Evil with the 
omnipotence of God. If all that is good is Go’d,' 
where does the evil come from ? The difficulty does not 
occur to those who recognise both the Nirguna and the^ 
Saguna Brahma, i. e., both Brahma and Mazda. God is 
the concentration of all that is good, while in thse- 
Absolute all the contraries are reconciled. Good and. 
l)ad, right and. wrong, cover only a part of the .-vvorM 
26 
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of experience. A tiger devours a man, is it guiity of 
murder ? Can a child be held responsible for breach 
of trust ? Bhakti Yoga looks from the point of view of 
the Relative, and is devoted to the Personal Mazda,' 
Jnana Yoga looks from the point of view of the 
Absolute, and knows only the Impersonal Brahma. 
In the words of Sankaracharya, one is true from the 
point of view, and the other from the 
point of view. 

But if we remember that man is not wholly a 
brain, but a heart also, not a dealer in logic only, hut 
a being that might icccp” ■*' we shall continue to be ever 
grateful to the Twin Prophets of Bhakti Yoga— 
Maghavan Zarathushtra and Bhagavan Ramchandra, 

(9) The Two National Prophets. 

And we can do nothing better than gratefully 
Temember the names of these two great National 
Prophets of the Aryan race, who gave to Ethics the 
dignity of Religion, and to Religion, the rationality of 
Ethics. They gave to India and Iran their National Reli- 
gion, while Gautama and Mahavira each came with a 
. '^orld religion. As Internationalism is not an abstract idea 
, void of all particulars, but as the way to Internationalism 
lies through Nationalism, Zarathushtra and Ramchandra 
would for ever, continue to hold a place of affection and 
. honour in the life of the Aryan people. Moreover being 
, bg-sed on the international Ethics of the Dhammapada, 
^and supplemented by the international metaphysics 
of the Uttaradhyayana Sutra i.e., forming necessary 
God and Beligion, Fletcher 'Williams— p, 99. 
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;parts of a complete whole, consisting of the systems of 
the Five Great Super -Prophets, the position of th© 
Gospels of Atharvans Zarathushtra and Ramchandra 
is quite unique. Their Nationalism is only a part of 
Internationalism, a necessary stage in the progress of 
Internationalism. Thus these two Prophets are in- 
dispensible to humanity for the realisation of the dream 
■of a common cosmopolitan life. The Aryan’ race has 
evolved the five great Scriptures of humanity (The 
Tedanta Tripitaka— consisting of the baskets of Karma, 
Bhakti and Jnana), viz. (1) the Dhammapada, (2) the 
TJtfcaradhyayana, Sutra, (3) the Gatha, (4) the Prisni, 
and (5) the Gita. They have no need of any other Book, 
•of any other Prophet. The Scripture of the Non- Aryans 
oan be useful to humanity, only if interpreted in the 
light of Vedanta Tripitaka. These may therefore 
supplement the Non -Aryan scriptures. I say supple- 
ment and supplant, for that is the method of the 
Semites.* For not a dull monotony, but unity in 
variety, is the characteristic thought of the Aryan 
mind. And the great Prophets who taught us how 
to keep clear of the Scyila of monotony, and the 
■Charibdes of Chaos, who taught us how to proceed 
to internationalism, without losing our nationalism, are 
Maghavan Zarathushtra and Bhagavan Eamachandra. 
It is the variety of the parts that lends beauty and 

* The present day Turkish revolt against Arabieisation deserves note. 

“God says in the Koran ‘Verily we have sent down the Koran in the 
Arabic language, so that you may understand it.’ From these words it is 
evident that the Koran has been addressed to the Arabs and the Turks can 

have no share in it The Arabs have ruined us (the Turks) by forcing . 

upon us an Allah of their own creation.”— Dr. Abdullah Djevdet Bey—* 
.Modern Review, October 1929, p, 476. 
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strength to the harmony of the whole — the charm of 
the rainbow is due to the contrast of colours. The Dark 
Eamchandra and the White Zarathushtra would make 
up the whole month of our national life. We shall still 
continue to write the Nagari from the left and the 
Zend from the right, and yet feel ourselves to be- 
members of the same community, to realise that the: 
right and the left -hand both belong to the same' 
individual. Yet let us not be an exclusive people, let 
us following the lead of Ekanatha Guru Govinda Sinha. 
open our doors to all and sundry, and there is no doubt 
that the whole world will flock to our fold — some under 
the guidance of Atharvan Zarathushtra. For in the 
Vedanta Tripitaka, there Is the perfection of the 
Philosophy of Religion. If one knows the Tripitaka, he 
has no need of any other scripturej if he does not know 
it, no other scripture will avail anything. 

?r?r; fewi 

If Hari is worshipped, what need of penances ? and 
if Hari is not worshipped, what good in penances ? 

Lokamanya Tilak, in his epoch-making work,. 
Gita Rahasya, has proved, that at the time of the 
advent of Narayana (Zarathushtra), the vedio society 
was divided into two opposite schools of Jnana Kaiids 
and Karma Kanda.'** The one advocated the renunci- 

* It should be noted that Karma Kanda is different from Karma Yoga 
and. Jnana Kanda from Jnana Yoga. Karma Kanda is the performance of 
ceremonials in the hope af the pleasures of heaven. Karma Yoga is doing 
duty for the sake of duty — renunciation of hedonism. Jnana Kanda is the 
renunciation of ceremonials, and adoption of the life of the ascetic. Jnana 
Yoga is the renunciation of the result of action and hot of action itself, 
'the Jnana Yogindoes hot aim at any particular result, all actions are to 
liim of eciual value—he does not aim to achieve anything. 
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•rfon of all actions, and tlie other advocated the 
performance of endless ceremonials for gaining the 
pleasure of heaven. Both these systems were based on 
'.wrong views of life. On the one hand it is not possible 
to renounce all action, on the other hand pleasure 
■cannot be the end of life. “ There is no doubt thah 
utilitarianism explains a good deal of human life, but 
it is life on the lower plans. The higher a man rises 
in moral development, the poorer he feels life to be, 
apart from the awards and decisions of conscience. 
According to his intelligence, will he be able to under- 
■stand what is useful to him and what is hurtful; what 
will be likely to lead to gain, and what to loss. But 
he does not feel satisfied to rest there, for the clear 
discernment of conscience looks beyond mere pain or 
pleasure, which loss or gain bring, to moral principle 
and as far as preference goes, chooses that which is 
right and true, apart from the loss or gain they bring.^t 
A third School advocated the system of Niskama 
Karma or duty for duty’s sake — renunciation, not o£ 
action, but of hedonism. It is however in Bhakti Yoga, 
which united the idea of Divine Grace with Niskam» 
Karma, that this third school found its consummation. 
Bhakti Yoga, with its insistence for action, was more 
•suited to the expression of Nfational Ideas, than Jnana 
Kanda with the colourless renunciation of all action',’ 
'Thus it is that the twin Prophets of Bhakti Yoga, 
Atharvan Zarathushtra and Atharvan Ramachandra, 
.are more closely associated with the national institutions^ 
-e. g. — Sacred Cord caremony, than the Prophets of 
Karma Yoga and Jnana Yoga. Consequently, the life 


t Thoughts on God and Religion, by Fletcher Williams, p, 120. 
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of the householder appeals to both these Prophets who- 
have been called Atharvans or Protectors of (Household) 
Eire.^ ‘‘We are led to two main divisions of the Vedic 
liiterature, the three Vedas with their Soma Sacrifices, 
and the Atharva Veda with the House (“Ifr) ceremonies 
i. e., the hieratic and the popular religion respectively.^t 
But while Bhagavan Ramachandra recognised all the 
four stages of life (the Brahmaeharya, the Grihastha, 
the Vanaprastha and the Bhikshu)— though having a 
preference for the life of the householder — Maghavan 
Earathustra recommends only the life of the busy 
householder. 

— Gatha, 34-'9. 

Those who can work, but do not, fall away froiii^ 
the Path of Rectitude. 

M No one can afford to neglect the Household Fire* 

' — Gatha, 34-4. 

* cf 3ifh: \ 

^ ^ II— Rig Veda, 10-30-1^ 

. ‘Fare promotes the growth of Enterprise, and heroes and Devotion to work. 

^ . t Bloomfield— Atharva Veda and Gopatha Brahmana, p. 2, 
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It is on account of his insistent advocacy of the 
Household Fire, that Maghavan Zarathushtra became 
known as Athaxvan (Protector of Fire). Similarly 
Bhagavan Ramehandra also became known as Atharvan. 
And so the Atharva-Sikha Upanishad begins with a 
salutation to him.'"'* 

It is worthy of note that the institution of offer ing^ 
sacrifices in fire was imitated by Moses. 

“Fire was regarded as the most important means- 
of offering sacrifices unto Jehova, and thus Mosaic Law 
strictly prescribed that Fire should be kept burning 
continually on the alter (Levit, — vi-12,13.)”t 

The tenet of non-asceticism was caught hold of 
by the Persian Moslems, and they created a hadis, for 
attributing it to Muhammad, with the help of the 
saying “La Rahbaniyat fe ul Islam/’ — there is no 
asceticism in Islam. Hadis is the system devised by 
Moslem Divines, for supplementing the Koran, and 
importing into Islam the good point of other religions, f 
by attributing to Muhammad, the words and deeds of 
other Prophets,! particularly of Atharvan Zarathushtra. 

Muhammad is reported to have said “If you .meet 
with any lofty utterance, do not hesitate to attribute it 
tome. I must have said it.” X 

t Eezvi—Parsis, (A people of the Book), p. 97. * " 

X Macdonald — Aspects of Islam — p. 99. 

§ Margoliouth— Early Development of Muhammadianism— p. 143. 

X Lammens — Islam (Institutions and^ Beliefs) — p. 73. 
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The process of inventing Hadises went on to sueh 
length, that it became impossible to reconcile the 
contradictory Hadises, even by reducing their number,' 
from seventy thousand, to seven thousand, as has been 
attempted by Sahi Bokhari^ and Sahi Muslim, the 
two Books of Hadis, that are held to be most genuine. 
This huge tower of Hadises at last went down under 
its own weight. ‘*Lam nara, la Sabhina fi shain akuhala* 
minhum la hadis” — “In nothing do we see pious men 

given to falsehood, than in hadis.” t 

Similarly while Bhaga van Ramachandra recognises 
all the four castes, Maghavan Zarathushtra has no 
respect except for the militant Kshatriya. 

— Gatha, 49-7. 

So also while Bhagavan Ramchandra recognised 
the system of image worship, Maghavan Zarathushtra 
o|)pos6S it vehemently. 

3T^r 1 

-Gatha, 48-10. 

So that in these two matters only, vi^. (l) the 
recognition of caste and stage and (2) the institution of 
Image-worship, these two Great Prophets of the Eastern 
and the Western Aryan-Land, stand contrasted. 
Atharvan Zarathushtra knows only one caste, viz , the 
militant Kshatriya and only one stage viz., the active 
householder. He does not recognise the system of Imago 

, ^ * ;Gruillame— Traditions ofJsJaan — ^p. 29. 

t Nicholson— Literary History of the Arabs— p. 145. 
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• worshipi In other respects there is a great similarity 
"between these two Vedic Prophets, whose active dutiful 
lives of ideal purity is a wonderful mixture of softness 
and hardness — of the sternness of duty and the 
tenderness of sympathy. 

Hard as the dint and soft as the flower. 

Both of them are national to the very core — 
upholders • of the national institutions. Ramachandra 
is the Zarathushtra of India and Zarathushtra is the 
Ramachandra of Iran‘"'-and like the right and the left 
eye, they are the indispensible limbs of the same Aryan 
Oulture. In the Vedanta Tripitaka— the Gatha of 
Atharvan Zarathushtra and the Prisni of Atharvan 
Ramachandra form very important links. They represent-; 
the Bhakti Yoga (in its two types — the symbolical and 
the nonsymbolical variety) which connect the Karma- 
yoga of Gautama, and the Jnana Yoga of Mahavira, 
In between themselves, the families of the Bhrigus and 
the Angirases had made up the whole of the Bhakti 
Yoga, And to their great representatives, Atharvans 
Zarathushtra and Ramachandra, let us approach in 
humility and love, if we are to learn the secrets of 
Bhakti Yoga. For God is accesible only through love, 

^cTffq M 

—Gita, 8-22. 

* This is why in Some Puranas, Zarathushtra with his Kshatriya Ideal, 

has been called Bhrigu-Elama (Parasu-nama) as, opposed to Raghu Rama 
i. e. Rama of the Angirasas. Parasee Rama means Rama of Persia, , , * 
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The Highest Being in whom all creatures live- 
and who prevades the whole universe is accessible 
through unflinching devotion. 

And then the prayers of Mazda would constantly 
be or our lips. 

Trt SSafcTT: I 

f?T 

— ’Gita, 9--14» 

Or as the Gatha says, 

—Gatha, 51-22. 

Let us Sing your name and walk around you,. 
my friend. 

As we find also in the Rigveda. 

The sage Bamraka thus appaoches Indra with, 
prayers. May Asura Mazas favour him.’'*' 

' f-: ^ 

r, — Rig? 10-99-12* 

^ ^ wri ^ 


* ‘Asura Mahas’ of the Rigveda, reminds us of the ‘ Assara Mazas’ 
of Hommel’s discovery (Moulton-Early Religious Poetry of Persia-p. 73). 
* Bamraka’ reminds us of ‘Barmak* or Barmecide ministers (Brown- 
Literary History-vol. i. p. 257) and the verb ‘ Bakshathaya’ reminds us of 
Bakshayinda’ of the Khordeh AvestA 


IX. Amretetat or 

The Path of Unition. 

^ 3rr 3?iit 

trr =^1 aiifr. 

— Gatha, 46-2. 

(1) The meaning of Amretetat. 

Last of all we would take up the Amesa that: 
represents the last stage in the development of man.- 
This is Amretetat. To what extent the ideal of 
Amretetat was current in the age of the Upanishads^ 
will appear from the supplications of Maitreyi, as 
reported in the Brihad Aranyaka Upanishad. ■ 

— Brihad Aranyak-Ch. 4-Seo. 5. 

‘What would I do with that, which does not 
bring me Amretetat ? ’ 

The idea is not unknown in the west as well. Thus 
we hear it often said, “What does it avail if a man. 
gains the whole world, and loses his own selfl’’ 

Even the two words, Amritatva and Immortality,, 
came from the same root Mri-to die. 

The term Amretetat thus is very familiar. Its 
connotation however does not seem to be equally clear.' 

The question of survival after death, is forever* 
likely to be an open question. In any ease the truth., 
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lof the matter is not very plain and capable of scientific 
demonstration. To build any religious system on such 
a large assumption, is very unsafe. It is unlikely that 
Maghavan Zarathushtra founded his system on such 
an unstable basis. We would therefore do well to try 
iio understand the real import of Amretetat. 

We have already seen how in speaking of Ksha- 
threm, Atharvan Zarathushtra had pointed to that 
supreme fact in the moral economy of man, that spark 
nf the Divine Fire within him, which makes a man the 
master of the circumstances. By the dint of his own 
strength, he can turn an unpleasant situation into a 
pleasant one. There is thus nothing in the world, which 
•nan dictate as to what should be its value for him. All 
things lose their value on him— he is independent of 
all. For, ‘^Consciousness of this ability to do without 
happiness, can raise a person above the chances of life, 
by making him feel, that let fate and fortune do their 
•worst, they have not the power to subdue him.” 

This is how the Brihad Arayak Unanishad 
-expresses the idea. 

— Ch. 8-”4. : 

If a person comes to know what he is (what power 
lies concealed in him), for what pleasure would he run 
after external objects ? 

The same thing has been said in the Gita. 

* Mill— UtilitMianism p. 23, , ' 
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8Tr^^%^ ^ ^ >r f^t II 

—Gita, 3-1 r. 

What need has he for other things, who finds 
pleasure in his own Belf,, is self-content and self- 
-dependent ! 

Undying faith in the power of the soul, and a life 
lived in the light of that faith, is what is enjoined bj 
the discipline of Amretetat. . 

Thus we find in the Katha Upanishad.*^ 

% II 

i 

I# JT II 

The fools run after pleasures and they fall into the 
snares laid up by Death, all about. 

While the wise men who know Amrita-twa, do 
not hope to find the permanent in this world of non- 
permanence, 

* Katha Upanishad is the most beautiful of all the Upanishads. King 
Yama here gives instructions to Nachiketas. Babu Abinathchandra Lahiri, 
in the Bangali Magazine Prachi (Bhadra 1931 B. S;) suggests that the 
Katha Upanishad was written under the influence of the Zaratlaushitxians. 
For the description of the threefold Nachiketa Fire, agrees more with the. 
Bahram Fire (with its three souls) than with anything else. He finds in, 
the word Kachiketa, the Indian form of Husi Ksheta, the disciple of Yima 
Ksheta. In any case the Katha Upanishad is acquainted with those two 
sections of the society, one of whom used to pray three times a day, and 
other five times, ' 




(The two Selfs) are compared to light and shade by all the Brahma-* 
knowers— -those who adore five Fires^ and those Who adore' three. 
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Thus Mritatwa (Death) consists in not utilising 
i}he powers of the Self, in yielding up one’s self to the 
•powers of what is Not-self, and Amritatwa (Immorta- 
lity) in maintaining the supremacy of the Soul. 

With a thing, which is other than the Self, there 
cannot be any permanent association. As the Maha— 
•bharata says. 

— Santi Parva, 104-45. 

Either a man will leave behind his possessions, or 
his acquisitions will part from him ( A separation 
between a man and his possessions is inevitable ). When 
■one knows this, he does not complain. 

Only that which is a part of the Self, belongs to 
4he Self permanently. 

" — Yoga Yashishta, 4-43--46. 

'' ' 'That which is not a part of the Self perishes. 
How can that perish which is a part of the Self? (If the 
Self is conscious, [of a loss], it exists, and therefore 
its parts exist). 

Thus Amretetat consists in not running after 
• transitory relationships, but in remaining self-contained. 

‘An incongruous philosophy,* one might be tempted 
iokay^ ‘fo^. one who was preaching the doctrine of 

' - / 
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Self-realisation j which means realisation (attainment) 
of all reasonable desires/ 

It should not however be lost sight of, that 
Self-control is as much necessary for preachers of 
Self-Realisation, as for the votaries of Self-Denial. 
It is a great corrective against the abuses of Self- 
Realisation, and prevents its being identified with a 
vulgar (hedonistic) Self-assertion. Nay, more than 
that, Self Realisation has got to be based on Self- 
abnegation. For the expression of the Higher Self, 
depends on the suppression of the Lower. Hence the 
maxim of Self-Realisation, as laid down by Hegel, 
enjoins us to “His to UveJ’ ‘‘We can promote our true 
Being, only by curbing the false, we can further our 
true happiness, only by renouncing false pleasures. A 
true positive must always be mediated by a negatiye/"'“‘ 

(2) Nirvana and Araretetat. 

It will thus be seen that the ideas of Nirvana 
and Amretetat are closely connected. They represent 
the same thing looked at from different points of 
view. Nirvana is the death of the Lower Self, and 
Amretetat is the deathless life of the Higher self. The 
close connection between these two disciplines arises 
from the fact, that the Bhakti Yoga of Atharvant 
iZarathushtra is based on the Karma Yoga of Dharma— 
raja Gautama — not chronologically, as is apparent, 
but psychologically. When the Buddhist monk in 
China or Japan, repeats the holy words of the 
Dhammapada — 

*, A. C. Mitra— Elem^ta of Morals, p. 443 ~~ ^ 
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‘Thou, the architect of the house (the False Self) 
I have found thee out. It will no longer be possible 
for you to make house again/ 

We can hear the voice of one who has attained th& 
sublime stage of Amretetat. 


(3) Kshathram and Amretetat. 

This need not however lead us to think, that 
Amretetat is only another name for Kshathram, 
Amretetat is no doubt based on Kshathram, but it 
connotes something more. 

Amretetat is pure joy-the joy that the Suffi alono 
knows. The Higher Self alone is the source of all joy, 
and Amretetat being the permanent association with 
this Higher Self, the man of Amretetat knows no grief. 
Whatever may be the environment, whether in the 
bright sunshine of the day, or in the gloomy darkness 
of the night, whether in the biting cold pf the Hima- 
layas, or in the scorching heat of the Sahara, in the 
sweedi breeze of the spring, or the incessant showers 
of th^ rains, in 'the embrace of a friend or the grip of. 
an enemy, the man of Amretetat is always eheerfuL 

* It is said that the following is the Noble Sloka that Dhaxaraaraja 
Gautama uttered on his attaining Buddha-hood. 

31 ^ 

^ 3Tr:i 

^ WfiT TOT 

- - — Dhammpada, 11-8, 




m 


Thus even in the hazardous battlefield of the Kuru- 
hshetra, Yasudeva Govinda had nothing but smiles 
on his lips. 

—Gita, 2-10. 

The duties of the Bhikshu, as laid down by the 
Bhagavat Purana, is Madhu-Kari i- e., a Bee’s Life. 

3Tr^% f^: ii 

‘ Like the Bee gathering honey from flower to- 
flo-wer, he collects the essence from the great and 
the small.’ 

But really speaking, it is the Suffi, the Saoshyant, 
who knows how to extract the sweet honey (of joy) out 
of every circumstance that he .comes to. It is really h© 
who is living the life of Madhu-Kari. ^ 

However dismal the prospects may be, he will 
never be dismayed. He knows himself to be superior 
to them all, and can keep up the liveliness of his spirit,, 
even though — 

J oy comes and goes, hope ebbs and flows like the wave. 
Change doth unknit, the tranquil strength of men, 
Love lends life a little grace, . i . t 

A few sad smiles, and then. 

Both are laid in one cold place in the grave, 

Dreams dawn and fly, friends smile and die, 

■' • Like spring flowers^ ’ 

Our vaunted life is one long funeral, 

Men dig grave with bitter tears, ... 

27 “ ■ '' , 
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Eor their dead hopes, and all 
Mazed with doubts and sick with fears 

Count the hour. 

—Mathew Arnold. 

Pessimism has no place in his heart and ^change 
does not unknit his tranquil strength,’ for he knows 
the Higher Self which can create its own happiness. 

It is not a fact that attraction "and repulsion inhere 
in things. They reside in the mind,^ and when one can 
get the better of it, nothing will appear repulsive to 
him. He will find delight in everything, he will love all. 

Thus the life of Amretetat is a life of Beauty, 
Song and Joy. It is that spirit which made the Kishis 
of the Upanishads cry out — 

m 

— Taittiriya Upanishad, 7-3. 

Prom bliss we come, in bliss we live, and to 
bliss return. 

It is worthy of note that thTs Philosophy is 
said to belong to Bhrigu — the preceptor of the Asuras 
(Taittiriya, 7-3). So that even 
according to the Upanishads, that philosophy of 
optimism is associated with the Asura cult. 

In Amretetat the life of the Higher Self, does not 
come like flashes of lightning, few and far between, 
■ . * cf. ^ \ 

» — Prisni, 2-15. 

•— ( Atharva Angirasa Veda, 9-1-18.) 


IiQ me is the source of all sweetness;’ 
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separated by long intervals of darkness and gloom, but 
It is an incessant flow of the celestial light, which knows 
no cessation, knows no death. The Haurvais immortal 
in him, and that is why it is called Amretetat. 

Thus while Kshathram is not attracted by pleasure^ 
Amretetat is not repelled by grief. So Amretetat may 
be said to be the positive aspect of that, of which 
jKshathram is the negative aspect. 

This is why the Suffi is ever happy, ever cheerful, 
and every object in nature provides for him, a new 
^source of J oy. 

ft- 97ir 

ftuK 1 
^ ^irsrr ^ — Hafez. 

“My heart-robbing Beloved provides for me, 
pictures and paints, colours and scents, new and new, 
and fresh and fresh.** 

qfiri it 

— Gatha, 50-10. 

The heaven, the stars, the sun, the dawn, the 
day, all sing thy glory (announce thy beauty) O 
Righteous Mazda. 

To his enchanted eyes, every object is engulfed 
in a halo of glory, every night has obtained the dignity 
■of the night of revelation. ^ 

%X ’*^1^ ^ ^ 5£IT. , 

— Hali, 
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(4) Amretetat and Asha. 

This is Amretetat in its Aesthetic aspect. Bnfr 
it is not without its influence in the moral sphere too. 
We know what the essence of Morality is. It is, as 
delineated by Kant, “Duty for the sake of Duty^’ — 
Not only the right thing has got 
to be done, but it should be done for the sake of duty.^ 
As we have in the Gita — 

^ 8T§?Tl 

mt ii 

—Gita, 18-9. 

When an action is done, because it is duty,- 
without any fanaticism, without any hedonism, that 
is real duty. 

“Although many things are done, in conformity 
with what duty prescribes, it is never thless, always 
doubtful whether they are done strictly from duty, sO' 
as to have a moral worfch.”'='' 

“An action done from duty derives its moral 
worth, not irom the purpose which is to be attained 
by it, but from the maxim by which it is determined, 
and therefore does not depend on the realisation of 
the object of action, but merely on the principle of 
voliton by which the action has taken place without 
y^ard to apy object of desire.” t 

The practical conclusion that has been drawn from 
this principle is that if one puts forth his best energies 
* Kant— Metaphysids of Morals •( Abbott ) p, 23 , ' 

t p.i6. 
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ion the performance of duty, it does not matter in the 
least, whether he succeeds or fails. 

“Even if it should happen that owing to the 
special disfavours of fortune, or the niggardly provision 
of a step -motherly nature, this Will would wholly lack 
the power to accomplish its purpose, if with its greatest 
efforts, it should yet achieve nothing, and there should 
remain only the Good Will, then like a Jewel it would 
still shine by its own light, as a thing which has its 
whole value in itself. Its usefulness or fruitfulness can 
ueither add.to, nor take away anything from its value.”^ 

This is why Vasudeva Govinda says in the 
Mahabharata — 

^ wiRg: \ 

sinfh ^ ^ 5Trf^ 

— Udyoga Parva, 93-6.» 

If a man tries to do his duty with all his power, 
then he gets the merit of it, though his attempts 
should fail. 

Thus, merit lies ‘ in the struggle and not in the 
success,’ may be said to be the central idea of Recti- 
tude or Asha. Amretetat however goes a step further 
— the farthest that it is possible for the human , soul 
to go. “It does not matter if you fail ” is the attitude 
•of Asa. “It does not matter even if you succeed” is 
the bold attitude taken up by Amretetat. 

For, nothing outside of itself, can be the objectiver 
•of the rational soul. Relation with any such thing can 

* E-ant—Metaphysics of Morals, (Abbott) p, 234, 
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only be temporary and contingent. A separation, at 
some time or other, is inevitable. 

—Santi, 104 - 45 :' 

Only that which becomes a part of the self, is a 
permanent gain. 

%i ^ 3 ?^^ 5rcrr1% 

^ f^qi^Fct trrJFqjf^ , ^ fk^ w 

— Ashwamedha Parva, 45-21. 

All that a man sacrifices, gives, practices, studies,, 
all his vows and penances, end with the deed — onljr 
one’s knowledge is as permanent as his Self. 

Nothing non-permanent is the proper object of 
pursuit for the rational soul. It must at least be aS' 
permanent as the soul itself. Otherwise there is the 
possibility of the termination of the association — its 
death so to say. And the human soul cries out with. 
Maitreyi--“^?ilt ^rfW: what would it. 

avail me to get a thing that I cannot have permanently .* 

ttis oily’s own Self aI6ne, that is as permanent as 
liis Self, and the acquisition of the Self, is the most 
j)ermenent acquisition, the deathless acquisition — the- 
acquisition of Amretetat. 

. In other words Ameretetat emphasises the truth^ 
that in doing anything, the Self has nothing to look 
for, except the realisation of its own excellence. That, 
■only is the highest acquisition — the most enduring; 
. acquisition. 
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So the Bxihad Aranyaka XJpanishad says 

. cT^ f^fer, 

n ^oiT I 

— Gh. 6* Sec. 4f 

Such is the greatness of the Brahmin’s soul, that 
no outward act can add to or detract from its glory. 
When one knows this right path, he cannot be moved 
to do anything improper, anything unworthy. 

This is also the significance of the lines of the 
Gatha. 

— Gatha, 46-2. 

‘However meagre may be my possessions, I know 
that I am the soveteigh of alF — I do not stand in ' need 
of anything. 

As a matter of fact, nothing contingent, nothing 
particular, can be the ultimate object of our life. For 
if that were so, the acquisition of it would mean the 
cessation of the moral life. 

“Kant argued, that since the moral imperative is 
categorical, it cannot be derived from the consideration 
of any end, outside of the will of the individual. For, 
every external end is empirical, and could give rise 
only to a hypothetical imperative. Kant held therefore, 
that the absolute imperative of duty, has no reference 
to any external ends to which the will is directed but 
simply to the right direction of the will itself.” * - ' ' . ; 


* Mackenzie — Manual of Ethics, 1^.190^ > 
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Thus the Yoga-Tasishtha Bamayana very parti* 
nently remarks: 

— Yogavashistha, 5-2--40. 

I do not find any object of desire so very great, that 
when it is attained, nothing more remains to be desired* 

Thus Right Action itself, and not any advantage 
to be secured by such right action, is the objective of 
the moral life, and we are in a position to understand 
the famous Sloka of the Gita. 

-^Gita, 2-47. 

Activity is your concern, and not its results. 

He is quite confident that whatever the result 
may be, it cannot affect him any way, he is above 
its powers. 

Jlixi: i 

^ ^ JIT JTsit 

|[Frf%r^: vm: W 

— Santi Parva, 201-11,. ^ 

* The view of the Karma-Yogin is to do the good* 
The view point of the Jnana Yogin is, that neither 
the good nor the bad can affect him.’ 

: When a man does not worry himself about the 

results of his actions, because he does not want to 
secure any advantage thereby, but does the right 




thing, because it is right, he has attained the point of 
view of Amretetat. 

This is the full implication of the Udana* 3fqT% 
81^, and this is the Amretetat that the soul of 
the righteous attains. 

—Gatha, 45-7. 


. (5) The Lure of the Good. 

This brings us to the problem of what may be 
oalled “the Lure of the Good.” For strange though it 
may appear, the good, like the evil, has got its own. 
temptations. 

This is why Ramkrishna Paramahamsa, the Saint 
of Bengal, used to say that ‘a chain, even if it be of 
gold, is yet a chain.’ Passion, even if it is for a right 
cause, is still a passion. 

That the good has got its own temptations, and 
that such temptations may lead to fall, is well illustrated 
in the Jihad of the Moslem, against the practice of 
image worship. He intends to lead people, to the higher 
path of non-symholic prayer, but takes up his task, 
with a fury, much too blind to see the tragedy of 
removing the stain on the cloth, by tearing it 
to ' pieces.’^ 

The matter had called forth the trenchant remarks 
of Saint Kabir. A fanatic Moslem had argued with 

* is the Buddhist Technical term for the sacred utterance of a 
Buddha, and is the term for the noble events of his life.— cf. ‘Hadis' 
cf the Muslims. 
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him on the uselessness of reading long lectures about . 
the impropriety of idol-worship, when he could, with 
the help of his hammer, in a hundredth part of the 
time, break to pieces any number of those idols. Kabir 
simply replied: “These idols have a great vitality 
my friend, and it seems to me that they have infused 
their life into your hammer— IdoZ-6reakmg is the idol, . 
which you worship,'** 

It is also illustrated in the life of many of our so 
called respectable men, who pile money by all possible 
and impossible means, in order to acquire the reputation 
of being a philanthrop, by establishing a charitable 
dispensary. They do not hesitate to rob Peter in. 
order to pay Paul — public purpose being an obsession 
with them. 

It was to guard against this lure of the good, this 
idol-breaking itself becoming an idol, that Atharvan 
Zarathushtra preached the ideal of Amretetat. 

It asks us to take note of the fact that nothing is 
supreme to the human soul, no acquisition can have so • 
much worth, as one should be justified in stooping to> 

means for its. attainment. 


(6) Amretetat and Siiffism, 

This aspect of Amretetat viz., resistance to the- 
temptations of the good, has found beautiful expression, 
ill 'the celebrated couplet of the Suffis which enjoins 
sacrifice of everything — (the M of the Vedas). 

^4 \ 

‘ ^ (Bengali Magazine) Jyestha 1334. B. S. 

t ' 'I ‘ ' 1%‘T} ^ 
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Sacrifice of tliis world, sacrifice of the other world^^ 
sacrifice of God, and sacrifice of sacrifice itself. 

The man of Amretetat is quite independent, quit^ 
free. He has no hankering for anything whatsoever—* 
not even for the God. 

We are reminded of the lofty thought of , the- 
Mahabharata. 

— ^Santi Parva, 329-4: U 

Give up virtue — there need not be any desire for 
it. Give up— -vice — it cannot have any attraction. Give- 
up both truth and falsehood— they depend on the 
motive. Give up intellect (which is conditioned by 
Time, Space, and Causality) by knowing the Absolttte,^^ 

Or as the Muktika Upanishad says — 

Give up all desires, — the desire of Freedom (frouiv 
desires) as well. 

We may leave it to Khwaja Kamaluddin and his- 
admirers, to prove, that this the central ideal of Suffism 
is more consistent with the views of the Koran which, 
is silent about the Higher Self than with those of the- 
Prophet s,=Yeda (the Atharva Veda), with its persistent 
insistence on the power of the Soul. 

*cf. ^ cr«[T i^\ 

^ c^r^RT ^ H:. . >■ 

— Saati Parva, 331-^i 

Give up even that by which yoU'^ve. . 
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JTt| STT % 9?f^£sr. 

— Gatha, 3S-1S. 

'Whatever troubles you may give me, I shall 
ibransmute them into pleasure^ 

None else is capable of doing that impossible task. 
Eor none else could put forth the preposterous claim, 
that if one was a good Zarathushtrian, he was bound 
t]o be a Muhammadian.'*-* The Khwaja Saheb, probably 
liad the case of Persia, before his mental eyes aud seems 
to have argued that because they were good Zarathush- 
trians, the Persians at once hocked to Islam, so soon as 
they heard the call of the obliging Muazzin. It is 
only the irrational section thereof that still cling to the 
antiquated scripture of an age-worn Prophet, whose 
meaning nobody can understand.! And the task of 
bringing illumination of the Koran, to these ' last 
.remnants of the dying race’ has devolved on the 
•venerable divine of the Woking Mosque. That is why 
he asks the Parsis to give up the Gatha.x Yet, ‘Brutus 
vis an honourable man’ and Khwaja Kammaluddin, a 
friend of the Parsis.5 

^i$i ..V 

r this learned Mulla Saheb condescended 

fo associate the sacred name of Islam, with Zoroastri- 
anism, in the title of the Book that he has written ? 
And though he has passed the judgment that the 
^ f^atha is incapa ble of being understood, = does it not 

* Islam and Zoroastrianism, p. 38. ' "" 

t Islam and Zoroastrianism,' p. 86, 

X Islam and Zoroastrianism, p. 34. 

• i § Ps-rsis (A people of the Book) — Introduction p. xxxii. 

Islam and Zoroastrianism, p. 36. 
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show how great would have been his admiration for 
it, had it really been sensible? Is not the fact that he 
explains Panchatantra (a Book of five Chapters) 
Panchi-Tantrat (a fable of Birds) calculated to show 
that the Khwaja Saheb had made a serious attempt to 
learn the Sanskrit and the Zend ? / 

Yet Khwaja Kamaluddin is not in want of admi- 
rers. For there are very complacent Zarathushtrians^ 
gentlemen with a large dose of liberality in their hearty 
who in their eagerness to placate the Muhammadian 
sentiment, will see in the oppression of the Arabs on 
the Persians, nothing but an economic competition* 
‘‘The question of religion made a superficial appeal* 
As today, so in those days, it sprang from and was 
subordinated to compelling economic needs.’^X Nay^ 
the atrocities were rather committed not on the Persians, ■ 
but hy the Persians. “But none of our historians havo 
yet alluded to the Iranian excesses.”§ 

What more could be expected from a gentleman 
who looks with horror, on the attempt “ to replace the 
the Arabic Alphabet by the cumbrous syllabary of the ’ 
A vesta/' II What a sad contrast with the judgment of 
Pour-i-Davood, that “The Din Dabereh, (the Zend or 
Avestan Alphabet) is today, in the whole of the East^ . 
the best existing alyhabetj^^ It is our good luck that 
-Mr. Nairman, in the excess of this fraternity, does not 
go the whole way with the Khwaja Saheb, and give us 

t Khwaja Kamaluddin— Ideal Prbphet,— p. 16. 

X Parsis (A People of the’ Bool?), — Inirqduction p. ::sxvi. , 

§ Ibid, p. xxxii. 

j| Parsis (A people of the Book) — Introduction, p. xxx. 

If Gatha— Introduction p. 29. • . . u 
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the kindly suggestion, that “Our friends, the Parsis 
should revise their beliefs’^* for “Quoran is the only 
sacred Book that claims to possess authenticity and 
-original purity in the whole world of Sacred writings.” f 

Let us however leave Khwaja Kamaluddin to enjoy 
4he beauties of his Koran. A boy may prefer the 
Arabian Nights. What does is matter to others f 

Eor whatever may have been its sources, there is 
no doubt that the point of view of the Suffi is identical 
with the discipline of Amretetat. The Suffi does not 
hanker for any external object, good, bad, or indffierent. 
He finds in his Soul, everything necessary for its 
satisfaction. 

^35T; 

% qrsaiJLi 

m 

ST II 

—Katha Upanishad. 

This as the Katha Upanishad also says^ is the 
rsignificance of Amretetat. 

The central plank of Suffism, that which may be 
-said to be its characteristic feature, is Self-dependence 
— i. e , dependence on the Self alone and independence 
• of every thing else. If we analyse the writings of the 
Suffi authors, we shall find, that it is the latent power 
of the Soul, the power' to create its own happiness in 
any circumstance, and thereby to become independent 
•of all outward objects, that is the burden of their song. 


* Islam and Zoroastrianism, p. 184. 
t M « P- 188. 
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Whether it is Attar or Rumi, Hafiz or Jami, the one 
point to which they all revert, is that contentment is to 
he found, not in the outer objects, but in the soul. And 
the pure joy that is found in the Soul, surpasses every 
other kind of joy in intensity, while in duration it is as 
permanent (oTW) as the Soul itself. This power of the 
Soul to create its own happiness j to dictate rather than 
he dictated to, to he a cause without being an effect , 
marks it out as a spark of divinity. Thus when one 
knows his Self, he knows God. 

?icqr 'etqitr : u 

— Swetaswatara Upanishad, 2~15. 

‘ When one fire is known, all fire is known. Thus 
when the aspirant, sees in his Soul, the Brahma, who 
is unborn, permanent, and absolute (unrelated) he is 
dissolved from all sin.’ 

As a matter of fact, just as Rectitude is the 
watchword of Karma Yoga, and God of Bhakti Yoga, 
iso Self is the central problem of Jnana Yoga. 

He who knows his Self, has no need of anything 
whatsoever — no need of this world, of the other worlds 
vor of God even. 

"Thus the (Jita says — 

mm i . . , ,, 

— Gita, 3-17. 
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He who is pleased with his Self, content with his- 
Self, delighted with his Self, has no need of anything 
whatsoever. 

This is no doubt an elucidation of the idea that, is- 
contained in the Gatha. 

gi?# 

m iTf |Ji 

—Gatha, 51-12* 

‘The Kavis, frivolous as they are, cannot any- 
where, achieve that state of contentment, which Zara- 
thushtra Spitama attained even in this earthly life* 
For in the strength of his Soul, Zarathushtra was the 
conqueror of both the moveable and the immoveable 
—they had no power over him.’ 

The condition of the kavis is similar to, what ha® 
been described in the Katha Upanishad. 

sqiiff 

The sense-organs have been created with outward 
tendency. So a man naturally looks to the outer world 
and not to his inner Self. It- is some few wise men, who- 
desire Amretetat, md iherefore turn their eyes inward® 

, jand discern the Self. 


jNAlfA-y©eA, . 43 S' 

As has already been Bot©d, tK© Hatha Upanishad- 
seems to have been influenced by the Gospel of 
Atharvan Zarathushtra. The sharp distinction that ' it 
draws between Prey as and Sreyas, and the frequency 
with which it refers to Amretetat, lend support to this- 
view. It is quite likely that the Hatha Upanished had 
the lessons of Atharvan Zarathushtra in view, when 
it spoke about the way as to how to attain Amretetat. 

. Por in spite of what Khwaja Kamaluddin and his 
admirers may say, the origin of Suffism is to be traced 
in the Gatha and nowhere else. It is the Amretetat 
that never dies, the Swabasi (Hwangahevi — self-content 
— Gatha, 53-1) that continues for all time to come, 
the Parabu (Higher Soul — Gatha, 46-19) which is the 
resort of all. There was not only no Suffism in Islana 
before it had come in contact with the Zarathushtri- 
ans, but the hostility of Islam towards suffism was so- 
furious, that the early . Suffi leaders, — all of Persian 
birth — had to pay for their faith, by the blood of the 
martyr.* It was not until the advent of Ghazzali — also 
of Persian origin — that some compromise was made 
with Suffism, and the interdiction against it with- 
drawn. Hafiz’s Suffism would have stood against his 
getting a decent burial, had not the following couplet, 
found at random in his writings, had a softening effect 
on the mob that had gathered. : : 

m 

% ^ ^ 

* “The Mystic lore of the Sufis is not a charaotristio of orthodojc 
'Iran, but arose in rebellion to it.” 

Zwenjer — The ICuslim Doctrine, of God, p. 102. 
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Do not withhold your steps from the funeral 
procession of Hafiz. For though merged in sin, he 
will go to Behest. 


(7) Amretetat-Moksha. 

Thus Amretetat is that state of Self-sufficiency, 
where a man does not care for external objects. He 
goes on doing his duty, but does not worry himself 
about the result. “He is not bound to the fruit of 
actions”* as is technically stated in Sanskrit Ethics. 
This is what is otherwise called or 5 ^, liberation or 
salvation. 

For it should not be supposed that Moksha is 
some divine commodity stored up in a place called 
heaven, which will some day be handed over to the 
dovotee. It is that attitude of the mind, where the 
man does not feel himself dependent on anything, and 
therefore attached to anything. 

i ' — Yogavasistha, 7-12-302 

' ^ ' * 

Moksha is not stored up anywhere in the heaven, 
in earth or in the nether lands. Moksha is an attitude 
of the mind and it resides in the mind. 

Christianity recognises this truth, when it says 
hat “the kingdom of heaven is within one’s own self.” 

The Self can create its own happiness. It need 
»ot depend on anything else for that purpose. It is 

* cf. ^ I —Gita, 5-12,1 
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lihrough ignoraiicia* 'that a inan considers that his 
fhappiness depends ori external circumstancOj or eiternal 
"things. That leads to a desire for those things, and 
'the desire grows into an attachment. And attachment 
is bondage. Freedom from attachment is freedom from 
l)ondage. , This is Amretetat and this is Moksha. 

For the objective of our moral life does nobjconsist 
iin the acquisition of any. particular object, and a 
rpensionary existence after such -'acquisition, it consists 
in the realisation of the intrinsic excellence of the soul, 
-which is as permanent as the soul itself. 

“For Self-Realisation. is not to be conceived as a 
far oflp pensionary existence, in which rest is sought 
after the accomplishment of life’s task. The virtuous 
man is always active. He not only is good but does 
good. To cease from activity means death, no less for 
tlie moral than for the physical life.”t ^ 

“There is nothing in the notion of Duty, nothing 
in the nature of moral law, to suggest that, the 
perfection of the agent must bring with it the termin' 
.-.ation of the demand on ethical activity. What Lessing 
Said of the search for truth, may be said "of the activity 
of moral life — activity is more than life. The grandeur 
of self-realisation is dwarfed and changed into an object 
• of aversion, when it is interpreted as signifying the 
' close of J Ethical Existence,”* 

This is why Dewey says that “the moral code 
^changes from “Do not” to “Do” and from this to 


t Mohit Sen— Elements of Moral Philosophy, p. 219. 
* Oalderwood. 



A Mosaio code may attempt to, regulate th'e^ 
specific acts of life, Christianity says: ‘Be ye perfect 1 ^ 
As tsre find in the Mahabharata — . 

^ ^ 

. ; er*. n 

Aswamedha Parva, 3'5“44.- 

The essence of Keetitude is in the mentality. This? 
is the path of Deva-Yana, as explained to you. 


(8) Amretetat and Jnana Yoga. 

This brings us to the problem of Jnana Yoga,. We 


have seen that corresponding to three faculties of 
the mind — Willing, Peeling and Knowing, there are- 
three modes of God-realisation, viz., Karma Yoga,. 
Bhakti Yoga, and Jnana Yoga. The Karma Yogin^ 
proceeds by the way of Duty., He hears the voice of ^ 
God in the voice of the conscience, and does not want . 
to hear anything else. 

“All that a man supposes himself able to do, in^ 
order to please God, beyond living a good life, is false- 
service” This is what Kant has said, X and Gautama; 
Buddha used to keep silent, when questioned about the ; 
existence of God. 

*Oh Amitava, measure not with words 
The Immeasurable; nor sink the string of thought 
Into the fathomless. Who asks doeth err, . 

Who answers, errs, Sa}^ nought.” 

^ — The Light of Asia*. 


X A. P. Mitra— Elements of Morals, p. 563. 
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The Bhakti 'Yogin proceeds , by way of . Love* 
ILiove of God and Love of the creatures created by 
Him, is the maxim of his life. It is thus that the 
Oatha is replete’^' with personal addresses to Mazda, 
•and Maghvan Zarathushtra is not unmindful even of 
the animal kingdom. ‘Tf your heart is pure, you 
-cannot fail to do your duty by your fellow-creatures/' 
as what the Bhakti Yogin seems to say. 

The path of the Jnana Yogin is the path of truth. 
He finds that there is a substratum of unity under- 
lying the universe, and that the knowledge of the 
Relative presupposes a knowledge of the Absolute. 
'The Infinite expresses itself in and through the Finite. 
f^The temporal is but a phase of the eternal, as night 
and day are phases of time/^x The same divinity 
imanifests itself in you, in me and in everybody. The 
perception of this truth forms the basis of universal 
love. Otherwise there is no reason why one should 
/love his neighbour as he loves himself. 

Similarly perception of identity with the Brahma 
is the basis of all freedom or salvation. ‘The Relative 
is always related’ as the Vicar of Wakefield teaches 
us; only the Absolute can be quite free. Until the 
human soul can realise its identity with the Absolute, 
it can never be free. 

Thus while the Personal God, the Mazda, is the 
-object of worship of the Bhakti Yogin, the Impersonal 
Absolute or the Brahma, is the object of contemplation 

* Mazda occurs nearly two hundred times in the Gatha, 

^ X Thoughts on God and Beligionr-Williams, p. 55. 
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©f the Jnana Yogin. So that the philosopher of Bhaktr 
yoga, the great Ramanuja interprets the Upanishadic 
saying as i. e. ‘Hz's thou 

art/ unlike Sankara, who explains it as ^That thou art/ 

Atharvan Zarathushtra is the Prophet of Bhakti 
Yoga, and so a fervent love of Mazda, a complete 
surrender to His will, forms the very refrain of the 
Gatha. Rut the idea of Ideal Monism is not altogether 
foreign to it, as we find in the lines— 

arqr- —Gatha, 28“8i. 

Best You are, and best I am, and let me unite 
with You, through Asha the best. 

Nor is the conception of the Brahma unknown in- 
the Gatha. 


—Gatha, 48-1, 

May the Ahura, lead us to the Brahma, through. 


—Gatha, 51-2. 

Give Love for the sake of the Brahma. 

Mention has been made of the Brahma in other 


—Gatha, 45-fi. 

; One who wishes to know the Brahma, through 
■ibonscience. 

— Gatha, 45-8. 

. ; ' May wo realise the Brahman in the house of Songs,: 
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Consistently however with the Gatha being a 
scripture of the Bhakti Yogaj Mazda has been identified 
with the Brahma. 

HR —Gatha, 53~2. 

Knowledge of Mazda the Brahma. 

OTIT —Gatha, 50-7^ 

Shall attain unity with you the Brahma. 

This is similar to when Bamaprasad, the Sakta 
Saint of Bengal used to cry out — 

Oh Goddess Tara, who is Brahma all through. 

Mazda also is Brahma-maya, Brahma all through. 

I am quite aware that the interpretation of 
Brahma as the Absolute in the above contexts, will 
not be acceptable to many. The Gatha is not a text 
book of logic which defines its own terms. Like the 
Gita, it is a divine Scripture full of suggestions and 
implications. And if one comes with a pre-conceived 
notion, that the word Brahma can never mean the 
Absolute, if he is prepared to understand it in every 
other sense except that of the Absolute, there is no way 
to convince him. 

The more so, as there is a psychology behind it. 
With the interpretation of the ‘ Bahma ’ as ‘ the 
Absolute,’ the Gathic Keligion becomes more allied to 
the monistic Vedanta of the down-trodden Hindu, 
than with the dualistic religion (consisting of God and 
Satan) of the Christian and the Musalman. And wha 
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would like to be classed with the Hindu, when such an 
illustrious association is within ohe^s reach ? 

These gentlemen seem not to realise, to what a 
great pass the dualistic Semitic Religions have been 
put to, by the philosophy of Ideal Monism of the 
greatest thinkers of the present age, like Kant and 
Hegel. Without the help of the Philosophy of ‘the 
Absolute/ these gentlemen will find it very difficult 
to meet the allegations of the opponents, who assail 
the monotheism of the Gatha, by setting up Ahriman 
as the rival of Ahura Mazda. For it is in the Absolute, 
the Nirguna Brahma, that all contradictions are 
eliminated : but not in the Saguna Brahma, Mazda. 
Personality involves dualism. The Personal God is the 
embodiment of all that is good, from which it necessarily 
follows that he is free from all that is bad, that evil 
does not owe its origin to him. It is in the Absolute, 
that all contradictions are reconciled; it is the source 
both of the Good and of the Evil. Yet it is through 
the Eiiiite that the Infinite is to be approached. The 
end of religion is to transcend religion. 

j , - In any case, those who are familiar with the 
conception of the Zravane Akarana,-'*- — the Uncaused 
Old one — the ever~existent Absolute (who is the cause 
of all causes, but Himself stands outside causal Nexus), 
would accede that Zravane Akarana is the elucidation 
ill Pehelvi, of what is contained in germ, in the 
Bahma conception of the Gatha. Thus one may read 
Jnana~Yoga in the Gatha, without being guilty of 
strange innovation. 

*BilimoTia — Zaxatliush,ti Bahbar, p. 45. 
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. And just as. Seraoshena is that Amesa of the 
Oatha which corresponds to the Bhakti Yoga, Amre- 
tetat is the Amesa that appertains to the Jnana Yoga. 
"The other Amesas, beginning with Kshathram and 
-ending in Haurvatat, relate to Karma Yoga, For the 
Karma Yogin, Haurvatat is the supreme excellence. 

“All other things besides moral excellence, have 
only a relative value, and so may be regarded as, at 
most useful; but moral excellence being an end in 
itself, possesses an absotute value, and so dignity in 
the proper sense of the term. This dignity or ultimate 
worth, it naturally lends to the Personality where it 
is manifested.’^ 

Bhakti- Yoga takes up Seraoshem, and surrenders 
itself to God, while Jnana Yoga resorts to Amretetat, 
■and is Self-content and Self-dependent, The Gatha is 
primarily a scripture of the Bhakti Yoga, but it is only 
the dogmatic who will say that he cannot find any trace 
'•of Jnana Yoga here. 

For if we read the Gatha, not in the ey^ of 
Khwaja Kamaluddin, nor to placate his Semiticised 
sentiments, we shall find that the Gatha simply bristles 
with the suggestions of Jnana Yoga, 

It is out to put an end to all dualism. 

%r nr ^ —Gatha, 32-16. 

. And to go to the Absolute beyond the realm of 
the Gunas, 

T^rgjterfir. — Gatha, 28~llJ 

And to attain Self- contentment for all time to come. 

* A. G. Mitra--ElerQeiits of Morals j p. 243. 
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m —Gatha, 5S-1V 

For the Jnana Yoga leads to God-realisation, 

—Gatha, 34-llJ.. 

—Gatha 44-1 0,. 

For He is the Holy Seed from which the whole- 
tmiverse has sprung. 

?T^c[r. — Gatha, 43—4^ 
The Human soul need not be in need of anything 
whatsoever. 

—Gatha, 51-12. 

For contentment is the greatest good. 

^ 

—Gatha, 43-15. 
This is available to one who is master of himself* 

mt —Gatha, 50-9. 
For this we require the help of Gurus who know 
the'^^Self. 

, . ^2ir ^ ^ 

4i4l ' L'|« . - ^ ^ 

— Gatha, 44-16. 

And those who can show the Self. 

# —Gatha, 46-3. 

. , For it is Self-Existence that is the end of our life. 

m ^ sjqf % en^FTrL ctt. 

V — Gatha, 44-8. 

Thus, one should know the full possibilities of 
""the Self-should realise the Self. 


Jnana-Yoga# 44^ 

— Gatlia, 43-16. 

That is what is meant by the advent of the 
Narayana in the Nara (Influx of Divinity into man.) 

?it Mp%. 

— Gatha, 48-10. 


(9) Mazda Resides in the Heart. 

The Jnana Yoga of the Gath a however is based' 
on Bhakti Yoga, and so the way to Amretetat lies- 
through Seraoshem. Just as the Bhakti Yoga of the 
Gatha is based on Karma Yoga, and devotion to 
Mazda, is founded upon a perfect system of morality, 
similarly the Jnana Yoga of the Gatha rests on Bhakti 
yoga and is not subversive of it. Jnana yoga here has 
hot been set up in contra-distinction to Bhakti yoga,, 
but only as the consummation of it. So that the 
realisation of the fundamental unity of the universe, 
that is the objective of the Jnana Yoga, is not to be 
achieved through abstract thought, but it is through 
Love, that such unity is to be reached. Truth, Love, 
and Bectitude are the highest objects of life, and the 
Gatha enjoins that Love is to be attained through 
Rectitude, and Truth through Love. We must be 
righteous before we are fit to love, and we must be 
sympathetic, in order that we may know the fullest 
truth. The Jnana Yoga of the Gatha does not result in 
dry indifference, but in a tender sympathy for all. The 
' Sayoshyant realises the essential unity between God, 
Man and Nature, not in idea, but in feeling. A broad 
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■ sympathy for -everything, for the tree, the flower, the 
'bird, the beast, the .mountain, the sea, the prince, the 
beggar, the friend, the foe, colours his- every thought. 
He has reached that stage of spiritual advancement 
'•where he feels the omnipresence of Mazda. He sees 
*'God not only in light, but also in darkness, not only in 
life, but also in death, not only in prosperity, but in 
.;adversity as well. ™ 

And if this is not Suffism, nobody, not even Mr. 
Nicholson, knows what Suffism is. An intense love of 
“God and love of his fellow-creatures is the invariable 
;fiign of the Suffi. But unlike the Semitic Religious 
^systems, God is not conceived here as Some Body 
living in the distant heavens. He is the most intimate 
friend of the devotee, living in his innermost heart. 
For if the aspirant does not find Him in his own soul, 
he will find Him nowhere else. “No dialectic can 
teach us to jump off our own shadows.^''-*' 

“A man who has not found Him in his own 
jheart, will never find Him anywhere else in the 

'•IJniverse.’’t 

r Just as the Yoga Vashishta Ram ay ana says — 

^ ^ ^ qiT^TRr: II 

— Yoga Vashishtha, 5-34-26. 

^ ■ Vishnu resides in the heart of everybody. He 
-who neglects Him there, and searches for Vishnu 
•elsewhere is the vilest of men. 

/; Hoffding— History of Modern Philosophy, vol. ii p, 185. 

■ t Biliinoria— Zoroastrianism in the Light of Theosophy, p. 31 3. 
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: . This is expressed beautifully in- the Prisni (7~2)'- 
uf A-tharvaii Rs^ma Chandra; ■ . : ’ 

--Atharva (Angirasa) Veda, 4-16--2, 

When two persons conspire secretly, the Third: 
One who knows it, is King Varuna (He who resides in ■ 
the heart of both). 

His voice it is that the devotee hears in the 
conscince. It is a unique voice, that asserts itself yet 
does not stifle his own freedom. It is a voice that 
makes a demand but does not compel — a condition, 
beautifully described in the Gita — 

3Ts=5fr^Ti% wwu 

—Gita, 18-16, 

The Charioteer is ever ready to take him to the- 
ifight destination, if only the traveller will place - 
himself at his disposal. 

Added to this, the Sufli knows that the fountain- 
head of all happiness lies within himself, that ' he is? 
in possession of that Philosopher’s stone which 
can convert pain into pleasure, misery into happiness. 
He does therefore never feel the spell of pessimism and . 
is always joyful, cheerful, hilarious. 

WHr: mmi ?[^. w arid ii 

—Rig. 9-116-11. 

; We can at once see that Suffism is nothing but 
Bhakti Yoga tinged by Jnana Yoga and we can tracer 
its origin in the Gatha. It is this Suffism that Ghazzali' , 



infased into Islam, and gave a system where ttere was 
'none. That is why he is calld Hazzat-i^Islam'^ or 
Proof of Islam. Maulana Kamaluddin will do well to 
rememeber these facts, before he chooses to try his skill 
:and zeal of Reformation with the Zarathushtrians. 


(10) The Jivan-Mukta. 

This condition has been called in fhe Upanishads 
as the stage of Jivan-Mukti. As we find in the 
Muktika Upanishad. 

Until the momentum of this life is exhausted, 
they continue as Jivan Mukta, i. e., liberated even in 
this body. 

That the Bhakti Yoga of Narayana Zarathushtra 
-was tinged with Juana Yoga, would appear even from 
the Narayanian chapters of the Mahabharata. 

Thus though the main stress is laid on the Bhakti 
"Yoga there : 

— ^Santi Parva, 336-54. . 

* The Supreme God is not accessible except to a 
-devotee.* 

Jnana Yoga also finds a mention there. 

— Santi Parva, 334-4, 

‘ 0 Brahmin, for the liberated, the Soul (lit., the 
iknower of the body) is the resort/ 

* Browne— Literary History of Persia, Y oi. 1 p. 431, 
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It may also be noted here, that in the Gita, 
jfiLmretetat has been called by the name of Nistrai— 
Gunya or transcendance of the three Gunas. 

Thus the most important Sloka of the Gita runs 
as follows, 

— Gita, 2-45. 

' The Vedas deal with the products of the three 
Gunas. Be thou superior to the influence of the three 
Gunas, i. e., take thy stand on the Noumenon, rather 
than on the phinomena. 

It is to be noted that the highest maxim of life 
fhas been stated here not in terms of “doing’^ (^5) but 
in terms of ‘‘being” (^T^). For ‘doing’ and ‘getting’ can 
refer to contingent ends only — it is only in ‘being’ that 
Tthere can be an inexhaustible end — the Amretetat. 

. “It is a common remark that moral codes change 
from “Do not” to “Do” and from this to “Be ” A 
Mosaic code may attempt to regulate the specific acts 
of life. Christianity says “Be ye Perfect.” The effort 
to exhaust the various special right acts is futile. They 
a.re not the same for any two men, and they change 
constantly with the same man. The very words which 
denote virtues, come less and less to mean specific acts, 
^ind more and more the spirit in which conduct occurs.’*^ 

The man of Amretetat does not value actions for 
their results. They have their values for him as the 
-expression of his soul. So that no duty is for him too 

* Dewey— Outlines of Ethics p. 331. 
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high and none too lorn He is ever ready to fulfil 
himself in many ways. ' 

Just as we have iii the Upanishads — 

5ri%p[ qtfcht 

^ ^ fk 

5 n 

— Brihadaranyaka, 6-4-13 j. 

*In this world of doubts and difficulties^ he whose 
soul is illumined through knowledge, is the doer of all» 
the performer of all. The whole world belongs to him^. 
and he belongs to the whole world/ 

The Gatha also repeats the same idea when it says t 
% TO 5fr^ ^ 3!^ % 

^ =^‘r. 

— Gatha, 48-4. 

“One who applies himself both to the great 'and' 
to the small, truly follows religion in words and deeds.’’^ 

^ , For him every work is equally important — ther^ 

/i^'is pothing great and nothing small. He plunges 


— Gatha, 47-6. 

^He wishes and chooses all.” 

This Amretetat however is no acquisition. It is- 
already in the mind — only it has got to be diseoveredjit 
It is not made, but found. 

• ” ^ Thus the Dhammapada calls it (not made). 
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— ^Dhamraapada, 7"8r ’ 
And the Gatha also calls it 9 ti%^^(48“-2). 

It is the original purity which mankind has lost. 

9?^^icRi; '^r 11 —Gatha, 32-5. 
‘Mankind has been defrauded of Spirituality and 
Salvation.’ 

It is for him to regain that stage, and that is the- 
lesson of the Gatha. 


(11) Recapitulation. 

We thus find that Amretetat is not an empty 
promise, with which Atharvan ^ Zarathushtra tried to- 
secure some followers. Nor is it a vague conception, 
with no definite contents, which everybody was entitled 
to understand in his own way. It is a loving faith,, 
which we find flourishing in Iran subsequently, under 
the name of Suffism. It is Bhakti Yoga highly coloured 
by Jnana Yoga, and represents the highest product of 
philosophy. 

“It is our fear of external evil or calamity^ not' 
calamity itself, that is the chief source of pain”^ 
Conquest of the Fear of Death, is the conquest of 
Death. Fear is due to Attachment. Detachment leads to 
Immortality. (Narayana U’panishad). 

Thus for teaching us the lessons of Amretetat, Atharvanr- 
Zarathushtra starts with the .discipline of Eshathram. , 
.0 * Seth— Ethical Principles J). 53, ^ 

29 . ' ' , * 
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In coming to Amretetat we; have come to the last 
of the Amesas and traversed the whole ground of the 
religious system of the Gatha, 

We found that the Moral Life begins in the 
conflict of the pleasant and the good, or the Preyas and 
the Sreyas as the Katha Upanishad calls them. 

In this struggle of Kama and Asa of Hedonism 
and Eudaimonism, the first lesson that we have got to 
learn is a spirit of non-chalance or the conquest of 
pleasure, and thus Kshathram is the very first of the 
Amesa Spentas. 

But there are people, who understand this first 
lesson of Self-denial to be renunciation of all activity, 
under a wrong notion that all voluntary actions aim at 
pleasure and if pleasure is to be given up, there is no 
need of activity. A word of caution is therefore necessary 
for the aspirant and Maghavan Zarathushtra sounds 
the warning in the discipline of Armaiti, enjoining that 
all activity cannot be given up while one is living. But 
action should be done not for the sake of pleasure but 
for the sake of Kectitude or Asa. So the question comes 
up as to how , to determine the course of Rectitude; 
Atharvan Zarathushtra points to Vohu Manas or 
conscience as the faculty which will do this. 

3IT m, ^rr sri? ^ 

%I|*T5TfT. —Gatha, 46-9. 

But men differ in the matter of conscience and the 
same individual differs about its dictates, according to 
the mood in which he is. So to correct the idiosyncrasies 
of the individual, Atharvan Zarathushtra prescribed the 
discipline of Vahishtem Manah or universal conscience* 


Jnana*^Yo(JA. 

The choice of the conecience: however is not merely 
^ formal matter. Conscience makes a difference between, 
two objects, because in reality also, there is a differenca 
in the worth of the two objects. This brings us 
to tbe problem of the objective worth, or that of 
Spenta Manyu. 

At the same time, it should bo realised, that there 
IS a difference in the worth of two objects, because we 
liave an Ideal implanted in our Higher Self* If the 
Ideal of Veracity had not been working in us, truth and 
falsehood would appear equal to us, just as they do 
to the lower creatures. The tiger does not feel any 
compunction for not showing kindness to the kid. Thus 
d;he principle of Haurvatat is an important factor in 
•our moral life. 

If one would consider the implications of Haurvatat ■ 
^he would find himself working as the instrument of a 
Superior Force, which works in and through him. And 
it is one and the same Principle which works in all the 
individuals. We are thus brought to the discipline of 
.^Seraoshem or devotion to God. 

But Personality involves duality, and a Personal 
iGod is not the ultimate cosmic Reality. It is in the 
Absolute that all contradictions are united. The Infinite 
expresses itself, in and through the Finite and every 
individual is a manifestation of the Absolute. Realis- 
.-ation of this truth brings us to the discipline of 
. Amretetat. ... 

These then are the nine Amesa Spentas, — the nine 
sections of the ladder of Atharvan Zarathushtra* ; For 
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him wbo knows these Amesas, the difficulties of life do' 
not exist, just as height or depth does not make any: 
difference to the bird. % 

— af)- 

^ 3it —Hafiz, 


(12) Amretetat in the Prisni. 

Such then is the discipline of Amretetat as we find' 
in the Gatha of Athrvaii Zarathushtra. It would be 
interesting to enquire as to how the matter has been- 
treated by the other Prophet of the Bhakti Yoga, 
Atharvan Ramachandra. We find there the life oi 
Haurvatat described as follows. 

ars^rr Tpn^ 81 ?^ —Prisni, 4-3, 

— (Atharva (Angirasa) Veda 10-7-4 2.)^ 

Two different young weavers are at work. One 
supplies the threads straight and the other, cross-wisey. 
and both go on weaving for ever. 

Thus one supplies the ‘matter’ and the other the 
^fbrrn’ of our duties. The Lower Self supplies the 
material, and the Higher Self, the Principle of our. 
moral life. - 

. . “To occupy^the point of view of Reason, therefore,' 
is- not to withdraw from all our desires, ’and to occupy 
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iilae point of wiew of mere formal self consistency, it is 
irather to place our desires in their right relation to one 
another.’**’ 

One weaver supplies the desires, and the other the 
-controlling principle. 

“You and I are weavers, 

And only God can see; 

The woof and the warp of deed and thought. 

By which the wonderous robe is wrought 
That covers you and me.** 

— Goodwin. 

And Amretetat, which is nothing but a continuous 
■life of the Higher Self, is described as follows: 

1 2 3 4 

« 6 7 8 9 

# sr : i 

10 11 12 13 14- 

15 16 17 18 

^ n — Prisni, 4-9.' 

— (Atharva (Angirasa) Veda, 10-8-44.) 

1 2 3 

^‘The Self is dispassionate, wise, independent,! self- 

4 5-6 7 11 10 

•contained, blissful and perfect. One who knows this 

16 17 IS 15 12 13 J4 

rational, strong, undicaying Self, is not afraid of death.**' 
[ Amretetat consists in realising this Higher Self,] 
Amretetat however is a discipline of the Jnana 
Yoga, and it is in the Uttaradhyayna Sutra the 

* Mackenzie — Manual of Ethics, p. 353. 

t for surrendering one’s self to ajiotlier ig tautamount to death. ' 
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Scripture of Jnana Yoga, that we can hope to find a 
full delineation of this discipline. There we shall fine® 
that the highest lesson of life has been set forth, as in 
the Gita— - 

QTimR il 

— Gita, 2-45. 

“ The vieW“point of the Yedas is phenomenal, G 
Arjuna. Take thy stand on the Noumenon. This yon 
can do by giving up the opposites of pleasure andi 
pain, and of loss and gain and by adhering to the best, 
(lit. Satwa Guna).” 

And applying the dictum, that ‘what is most 
inspiring is the most inspired'* we can hold that the 
Vedanta Tripitaka is the most inspired of all scriptures. 
It inspires us in all the three great Paths of Keligion— 
Karma Yoga, Bhakti Yoga and Jnana Yoga, And 
the Gatha of Zarathushtra, along with the Prisni of 
Kamachandra, constitute the Bhakti-Yoga portion of 
the Vedanta Tripitaka. He who denies himself these- 
Scriptures, injures none but himself. He who shuts- 
*ctit the light, has to live in darkness. 

^ 5nfn ^ 


Thoughts on pod and Beligion— Fletcher Williams, p, 48. 



X. Sufism or the Path or Sabas. 


— Gatha, 48-10'. 

When Mazda would the Man-in-Men appear to me? 

We have tried to understand the Amesa spentas 
or the Holy Laws of spiritual life, proclaimed by 
Narayana Zarathustra and seen how all the three great 
paths of self-Realisation, viz.. Karma Yoga, 

Bhakti Yoga and Jnana Yoga are 

delineated and explained through them. But a few 
words on the Sufi movement Seeih to he called for. The 
cult of Sufism is so intimately Connecttd with the clime 
of Iran, that one cannot apeak of Iran without speaking 
of Sufism or speak of Sufism without speaking of Iran. 
Sufism has been the theme of all her Philosophers, and 
the dream of all her poets and it is impossible to 
understand Iran without understanding what Sufism is. 
The Gatha is the earliest message of Iran to the world, 
and Sufism also is her message. Let us therefore see, 
if Sufism is in any way related to the Gatha. 

For this purpose we must have a very* clear idea 
of what Sufism is. Yet Sufism is a term that is difficult 
to comprehend. Mark Twain is said to have defined 
“classics,” as that kind of literature “which every body 
praises, but nobody reads,’’ The same thing may also 
be said of Sufism, It is a term which very many people 
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Hse, but very few of them understand. Even in the 
mind of the learned scholars, who claim to speak with 
authority, the conception is more or less in a nebulous, 
state, without having a definite shape. The essential 
point seem to elude their grasp. They fix the attention 
■on the externals, and are thus led to make a distinction 
between one kind of Sufism and another. 

Thus the Philosopher-poet of Modern Islam, 
viz., Iqbal, holds that the Sufism of Hafiz is 
responsible for the degradation of Islam, and has 
nothing but disdain for him. He refers to Hafiz 
in very disrespectful terms : 

HI ^ 

?r u 

'‘He is a vile drunkard begging at tavern doors, 
stealing glimpses of beauty from lattices. (Iqbal had to 
recant for it to the admirers of Hafiz). 

, The same Iqbal is enamoured of the Sufism of 
-ilalaluddin Bumi and considers him to be the Savior 
of Islam. 

“Then appeared to him the saintly Pir, who has 
written the Koran in the Pahiavi tongue.’^ 

* Asrar-i-Khudi— En^ish Translation by Nicholson. 
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Yet hafiz and Rumi are both of ■ them held to be 
great Sufis. Not they alone, but even the irreverent 
Omar Khayam, who would feign dismiss God, — 
sir iR, cirsTT 

nK ^ dtsrr fSHi 
S5§I^R-UU 

‘‘If you don’t agree to drink, pray do not go 
about taunting the drunkards. Not to speak of your 
continence, I would do away with God even, if I had 
the jyower.’V 

That Omar Khayam also has been called a Sufi. 
It is thus clear, that every one attaches a different 
import to the term Sufi, nnd all do not agree as to what 
the term Sufi means. 

Professor Browne in his Literary History of 
Persia, (Vol. I. p. 426), has cited some typical sayings 
of the Sufis, in order to convey the idea, as to what 
Sufism is. 

Some of them may be quoted below. 

“Glory be to God who slays our children and 
takes away our wealth, and whom withal we love.” 

'‘I ask God’s forgiveness, for my lack of faithfulness 
in asking his forgiveness/’ 

“Whoever fears to be alone, and craves for men’s 
: society is far from salvation.” 

‘ ‘All things fear him who fears God, while one 
rwho fears aught else but God, is in fear of all things.” 

From these varied statements, it is difficult to foriH 
an idea of what Sufism is — as difficult as several blind 
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men are said to have found it to form an idea of tho 
elephant by touching one limb each. 

Yet if Sufism is a spiritual discipline, it must- 
come within the scope of One of the Three Paths of 
Karma, Bhakti, and Jnana — the Amesas (of Asha,.. 
Srausha, and Amretetat ) for there is not a fourth Path 
(and a fourth faculty of mind besides knowing, feeling 
and willing ) and we may hope to understand Sufism, 
if we approach the question this way. 

There are three paths of Self-Realisation, and only 
three, viz,, ( I ) Karma Yoga, or the Path of Ethics, . 
' (2) Bhakti Yoga— -the Path of Devotion (Religion) and : 

: (3) Jnana Yoga or the Path of Metaphysic — and there 

is not a fourth Path, All these three Paths are 
j delineated in the Dichotomous-Scripture of the. 

i Aryans — Atharva Veda — or the gospel of the twin 

i Prophets (Atharvans), Narayna Zarathushtra and 

j Narottama Ramachandra. 

■i But not so with the other scriptures. The Gospel 

of Gautama Buddha concerns Karma Yoga or the Path 
of Ethics only. It. has nothing to say about God, or ■ 
, I the Absolute (Brahma). It is a complete Path of 

Ethics, taking note of both the wings of Karma Yoga,. 
viz (i) Resistance of evil and (ii) Promotion of good. 

— Dhammapada, 14-5, 
Acceptance of good, and rejection of evil. 
Vardhamana Jina takes note of Metaphysical path 
only, and has little room for Devotion or Ethics. 

u.> 
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Uttradbyana Sutra, 12-44^^ 

Penance is my fire; life my fire-place; right exer- 
tion is my sacrificial laddie; the body the dtied^ 
eowdung, Karman is my fuel; Self-control, right exer- 
tion and tranquility are the oblations praised by the- 
sages which I offer. 

Of the Semitic Keligions, Islam takes note of the- 
Resistance to evil , and J udaism of the Promotion of. 
good, and Christianity of both the wings. But alii 
these three Religions know nothing of Jnana-Yoga or ofe 
the merging of the individual in the Absolute. 

The Cults of Zarathushtra and Eamachandra onj 
the other hand, though mainly they are disciplines oil 
Bhakti Y oga, are not divorced from Earma Y oga or • 
Jnana Yoga. They are based on Karma Yoga, and. 
hold Jnana Yoga to be the ultimate end of Religion. 

And since the Basic scriptures of Parsism and.' 
Hinduism, deal with all the three Yogas, we cam 
confidently hope, that Sufism, whatever may be its- 
view point, cannot go outside their purview. And we- 
are sure to find Sufism present in the Gatha, as soon as. 
we know what Sufism means. 

Sufism has been divided into three classes-Theo- 
urgic, Theo-pathetic and Theo-sophic. And we may 
leave Iqbal the poet, and go to Iqbal the Philosopher,,, 
in order to cull a description of them. . 
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( 1 ) “ The first school is represented by Ibrahim 
.Adham, Shaqnq Bulki, Babea and others. It is not 
the desire of knowledge) which dominates the ideal of 
'the sufis of this school, bnt the characteristic features 
. of their life are piety, unworldliness, and an intense 
'longing for God, due to consciousness of Sin.” 

It may be noted in this connection that it is with 
-the rise of Sufism ‘‘that Ascetic exercises began to be 
regarded, not as having their end in future salvation 
irom perdition, but rather as a means of purifying the 
isoul, so that, it may know and love God and attain to 
mnity with Him.”* 

(2) Next we come to the Theopathetic school. 

The course of creation, says Syed Sharif is the 

manifestation of Beauty, and the first creation is love. 
The realisation of this beauty, is brought about by 
'Universal love, which the innate Zoroastrian instinct of 
"the Persian Sufi, loves to difine as ‘‘the sacred Eire 
-which burns up everything other than God.” The 
: great Prophet of this school is “ The excellent Ru mi ” 
-^asHegel calls him. Sahibuddin Surwardy endeavoured 
-to substantiate the helplessness of pure reason, by his 
refutation of Greek thought in a work entitled “ The 
.■unveiling of the Greek absurdities, ” 

( 3 ) Next we come to the Theosophic school. 
Here we have the idea of impersonal absorption, which 
first appears in Bayazid of Bistam, and which consti- 
tutes the chracteristic feature of the later development 
‘Of this school. The school became wildly pantheistic 

* Nich-olson—Personality in Sufism, p. 8 
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in Husain Munsur, who in the true spirit of the Indian . 
vedantist, cried out “ I ain G-dd i’'* 

These are the three classes of Sufism but whether 
it is the theo-urgic, the Theo-pathetic or the Theo* 
sophic variety-'* Theos or God is the factor that is . 
common to them all. In other words, one school may 
lean towards Karma yoga and tahe to continence and - 
purity as its watchwordl, another school may perfer 
absorption in the impersonal Absolute, but Sufism is ■ 
preeminently a cult of Bhakti Yoga-'* a passionate love • 
for God, for his own sake, not for the sake of rewards- • 
and punishments, which He may bestow.”t “Karma 
Yoga is a code of strict rules of conduct, Jnana Yoga^ 
on the other hand, is a cold system of thought. Sufism 
attempts to synthesise both, in the higher category 
of iove.’'§ 

The cult of Zarathushtra, as is well known, is also> 
preeminently a cult of Bhakti Yoga. One may therefore 
very well expect to find them considerably akin. 

It may be said that the majority of the other 
religions also, Judaism, Christianity, Islam or Hindu' , 
ism are cults of Bhakti Yoga. Their main purpose,. 
in a sense their only purpose, is the realisation of God» ' 
It may therefore be argued that apparently no ground 
exists for thinking that there is a closer connection 
between Sufism and Parsism, than between Sufism and; 
any one of the rest. 

* Iqbal— Persian Metaphysics, p. 113-114 ^ • 

t Browne— Literary History of Persia, vol, i, p. 424 

§ Iqbal — Persian Metaphysics. -p. 106 — - 
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At the outset, let me state that Atharvaii 
:Zarathushtra is the earliest Prophet of Bhahti Yoga. 
Judaism, as we know it, owes its birth to the impact of 
’the Jews with the Irattiaos, at the court of Nebuchad- 
nazar.'^^ In any case, the age of Moses, who (arranged 
■the Exodus of the Jews out of Egypt into Palestine 
•and) founded Judaism, cannot be stretched earlier than 
13th Century B.o.t But ‘-Asura Mazas,'^ the new name 
which Atharvan Zarathushtra applied to “Asura 
Yaruna” of the Veda, already appears in an inseiription 
•of the 14th centuryB. c. X Added to this when we 
\know that “the worship of God, which the Jews 
adopted at Sinai, certainly was originally foreign to 
them I there remains little doubt that in Judaism it 
.name about, following in the train of Mazda Yasna. 
The cases of Christianity and Islam, which are offshoots 
ofjJudaism, are ipso facto concluded. Some doubt may 
-be entertained only about its precedence over the 
Bhakti Yoga cult of Hinduism. 

The Bhakti Yoga of Hinduism has been brought 
- io a system in the Sutras of Sandilya.J Thus Sandilya 
may be said to be the real exponent of true Bhakti 
"ITogai But ' who was this Sandilya? The Vriddha 
Harita Smriti tells us, that Sandilya was no other 
-than Bhargava Zamadagni. Sandilya was reborn as 
.Zamadagni, for his having preached the “UnvedW 
««ult of Bhakti. 

* Maodonell— Comparative Religion, p, 127 
t Historians’ History of the World, vol, ii, p. 58 
X Griswold— Religion of the Bigveda, p, 25 
§ Historians’ History of the World, vol. ii, p. 59 
J B. D. Basu— The Sacred Books of the Hindus, vol.vii. 
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3n^sn*3:i 

— Vriddha Harita ll~189.t 

The word “Unvedic’* should be particularly 
.noticed. 

— ^Vriddha Harita ll~18l. t 

For in the Puranic age, the Bhargava section of 
the Atharva Veda had already ceased to be counted as 
a Veda, and the Bhakti cult preached by Zamad-Agni, 
Zarath-XJshtra, is therefore considered to be unvedic. 
The earliest name in the Mahabharac for Bhakti 
Yoga sects is Pancharatra. To Pancharatra also, the 
iHiame “Unvedic” has been given. 

— Samba Purana. 

For Bhargava Zamadagni, 'though an Avatar of 
Vishnu, had by this time came to be considered as 
unworthy of worship. 

^ TO U 

— Padma Purana# Uttra Khanda, 241-80* 

“ I have related to you the lives of great Zama- 
dagni. But the excess of strength in him is a disqalifica- 
ition, and stands in the way of his being worshipped 
'( like Rama and Krishna.)” 

t Chanda— Indo- Aryan Races,— p. 108 
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All this is the result of the Bevasura war: the 
result of Bharga*va Zamadagni’s championing the 
Asura-cause. But the conclusion is unmistakable, that 
the origin of the Bhjakti Yoga cult is to be traced to 
unorthodox sources, and is associated with the name of 
Zamadagni Bhargava ( the champion of the Asura 
cult ). We may thus be pretty sure, that it was 
amongst the Asura worshippers that Bhakti Yoga 
made its earliest advent. This is tantamount to saying 
that Zafathushtra is the earliest prophet of Bhakti 
Yoga. 

But this is an accident only. The fact that. 
.Mazda-Yasna is the earliest Bhakti cult, does not 
necessarily imply that its connection with Sufism is the 
closest. That ought to be based on intrinsic and 
essential features, and not on extrinsic matters, like the 
date of its first promulgation. We ought to examine 
whether there is any such affinity ( between Mazda. 
Yasna and Sufism ) in their essential features. 

Though, roughly speaking, it is true that all 
religions are forms of Bhakti Yoga, it is to be noted,, 
that Sufism is marked by two characteristic features,.^’ 
which are wanting in religions other than Hinduism 
and Parsism, - r 

I The two characteristic features of Sufism are these., 

' ( 1 ) Pirstly-though it is a discipline of Bhakti' 

Yoga, it is not oblivious of the other two Paths of 
Karma, and Jn, ana. 

The chief idea in Sufism, is that the souls of men 
differ in degree, [^but not in kind, from the Divine spirit 
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hi wliich they are Einanations> and to which they wili 
ultimately return. The spirit of God is in all he has- 
made, and it in Him. . . k 

We have seen that in Judaism, Christianity and 
Islam, Jnana Yoga (Metaphysics) is wanting, and to 
that extent they are different from Sufism. 

( 2 ) The next feature of Sufism is that the 
Personal relationship between God. and man, is here 
conceived of in the highest terms. 

Personal relationship with God, cannot be said to- 
be existent in Judaism or Islam, while in Christianity, 
there is only one variety of personal relation viz., that 
between father and son. Thus it is to Vaishnavism and 
Mazda-Yasna alone that Sufism has the greatest affinity. 

We have already noted that in the whole of the 
Vedic literature, there is not another Bik which brings 
out ill greater prominence, the question of personal 
relationship with God than in Rik 4 hymn 15 of the 
Gatha; and as Mystics have been defined to be ‘‘those 
who in various ways seek a personal experience of 
God,”t we shall do well to look up Bik. 15-4 to 
understand fully what Sufism is. 

It is to love God with the love of the father, the 
husband, the servant or the chief. 

' And as in conjugal love, there is the greatest 
identity of interst between the Lover and the Beloved,) 
Sufism takes its stand on conjugal love, broadly 

* Sell — The Faith of Islam, — p. 107 

t Mott — The Muslim' World of Today, — p. 297 ^ 
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speg-king. “The erotic sentiment, which is rareljp 
quite absent from Belegion, has probably been identified 
with it, by the Sufis, more than by any. other 
devotees.’** 

It is to love God with all the forms of love that a 
human being is capable of the love of a father, a son^ a 
consort, or of a servant, 

m ^ 

afufqsqti Gatha, 53-4. 

But it is in the conjugal love that the identity of 
interest is the greatest, and the Sufi prefers it to the 
other varieties of love. And this is the meaning of the 
much-maligned Khwetwadhata of the Zarathushtrian. 

The cult of Sufism is known in the Gatha, as the 
Path ef Sabas. 

^ 'wr 

“—Gatha, 43-3. 

And in order that the importance of Karma Yoga 
(Ethics) might not be lost sight of, Atharvana Zara* 
th^shtca definitely states, that the knowledge of the 
Higher Self is the beginning of Sufism, 

«T?ir ^ \ 

—Gatha, 43~3. 

The relation of Sufism to the Bhakti Yoga is 
TO^e clear by recalling here the presence of Mazda. 

H sOTTcfl 3Tfdl 

, —Gatha, 43-3. 

’*■ Margoliouth — Early Developraent of Muhammadiahism — p. 175 
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While tbo importance of the Juana Yoga, is 
•emphasised by pointing to the Brahma as the ultimate 
goal, of Sabas. 

^ I —Gatha, 51-2. 

This is the only other place where the word 
iias been used in the text of the Gatha. 

It should be noted that the word ( Sufism ) is 
‘different from the which we find used in several 
, places in the Gatha, and which has got three different 
vmeanings. 

The term is derived from the root S--u^f^=:to be 
Xiordly, i. e. to approximate to the Lord. And Sabas 
means that which enables one to be in communion with 
the Lord. This is Mysticism, this is Holy Communion, 
nnd this is Sufism. 

The term is derived from three different rootsT- 
-^%=to bind, produce, to contrive and ^f%=to go^ 
to unite. 

Thus means (l) that which binds i. e. affection, 
or love (2) that which is contrived, i. e. method or 
procedure and (3) act of joining or association. And it 
'is in these three different senses, that the word ha& 
been used in the Gatha. . 

In Gatha, (i) 44~l2, (ii) 45-12^ 

%r mij (iii) 51-15, (iv) 51-20i 

the word means love. It is the same reet 
from which the word ?i3=a son, (he who binds by love) 
is derived. In 48-1, the word means “procedure*' 

and in 34-3 '3^ the word means union. 
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There may be some difficulty over the three- 
different meanings of the word but there need not 
be any confusion between and The word 

(Sabas) means mysticism and nothing but mysticism — 
the personal communion of man with God. There willi 
be no mistake in understanding as the ecstacy of: 
mysticism, if we remember the cognate words 
(Festivity) and (Elixir) or (Pressing of the- 
Boma-Juice) all of which have association with Delight 
and Ecstacy. 

This need not be considered as making too much, 
out of the meaning of a single word The existence* 
of Sufism in the Gatha does not depend on the.- 
acceptance of what interpretation of the word Sabas is 
made here. Sufism is nothing but the highest pitch 
of Bhakti-Yoga — Bhakti Yoga, which has not beem 
divorced from Karma Yoga or Jnana Yoga, and 
wherein personal communion with God is sought, 
(through love. It is Self-effacement in God, through Love.. 

* • —Gatha,. 32-16, 48-9'. 

^ ■ ■ ‘'‘Stifism. is this, rhat God should make thee die to 
thyself, and should make thee live in Hiin.^’ This iss 
certainly the cult of the Gatha. Thus even if there 
were not in the Gatha, a specific term like to 

denote what we now understand by Sufism, one could, 
bardly be justified in holding that the cult also is" 
absent in the Gatha. Thus even if the word Sabas is-, 
otherwise, explained, it ' is no argument against the * 
existence of Sufism in the Gatha. The existence ofr 

* Nicholson — the M^stics of Islam,— p, 26 ■ 
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itlie specific term (Sabas) only serves to make the 
{position stronger. ; 

For Sufism is personal communion with God* 
-And the Gatha in unmistakable terms prays foir 
tsuch Communion. 

^«rr 1=^1 TO I 

—Gatha, 44-17. 

‘‘When Mazda would I commune with you ?’* 

If this is not longing for fellowship with God, then 
what is it ? And if fellowship with God is not Sufism, 
\what else Sufism is ? 

For there can be no greater fellowship with God 
than what is implied by the' conception of — the 

advent of God in man. And that is the characteristic 
line of the^Gatha. 

nt i 

— Gatha, 48-10. 

‘‘When would the heart of ^ be a temple of 
the ?” 

There need not therefore be any doubt, that the 
•cult of Sufism was first preached by Narayana Zarathu- 
•shtra. Nay it was on account of propounding the cult 
of Sufism ( — the Path of Sabas' based on two seifs,— the 
Nara and the Narois-Nara) that Atharvan Zarathu- 
:shtra has been called Narayana by the Mahabharata, 

I have already said that Parsism and Hinduism^ 
\participating as they do, in all the three Paths of Self-4 
Heaiisation (Karma, Bhakti and Jnana) are the only 
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Beligioins, that are competent to promote the growth oC 
Sufism. It might thus appear to some^ that the reason* 
as to why Sufism should have flourished in Iran, andi 
not in India as wellj has not been properly essayed. 

I would not, in reply, quote the opinion of V on. 
Kremer that Sufism originally emanated from India.- 
“ Von Kremer and Dozy derive Persian Sufism from- 
Indian Vedanta. Merx and Nicholson derive it from 
Neo-platonism. Professor Browne once regarded it 
as Aryan reaction against the unemotional Semitic 
Religion 

For there is no warrant for holding that Persia 
diid not evolve her own Sufism, without any outside 
influence. Originally enunciated in the Gatha, by the 
Holy Prophet Zarathushtra, the idea was developed by 
her noble son Mani. This is why Muslim theologians- 
used to call the Sufis by the name of Zendik. Zendik is 
the corruption of the word Siddik, that Mani applied; 
to his followers. Thus “Khetwa Vadhata” of the 
Achaemenian period, and ‘A Zendik” of the Sassanian 
period, are calculated to show that Iran had consistently 
jkqpt up the ideal of communion with God, the idea of. 
Sufism, before its mind’s eye. 

** The ancient Sufis borrowed from the Manicians, 

the term Siddik, ” which they apply to their own , 
spiritual adepts, and a later school returning to the 
dualism of Mani, held the view that the diversity of 
phenomena arises from the admixture of light and 

darkness.”! 

* Iqbal— Persian Metaphysics, p. 97 

t Nicholson — The Mystics of Mam p. '14. 
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‘‘ Zindik is a term that properly signifies a 
Manician, but is used loosely by tbe Arabic writers, 
to denote a member of one of the Persian religions, who 
professed outward conformity to Islam but secretly 
adhered to his own creed.”'*'" 

This is the reason %vhy the Sufis were recruited 
mainly from the Zoroastrians* ‘‘Many of the early 
Sufis were converts from Zoroastrianism This is 
particularly true of the leaders of the Sufi movement; 
Bistami, Shibli, Junaid, Hallaj, and Rumi, were all of 

Persian birth. Bistami being the great grandson of 

a Magian.x 

As a matter of fact Sufism is the result of the 
spirit of Iran against the intolerant attitude of Arabic 
Islam. “The mystic love of the Sufis is not a 
characteristic of orthodox Islam, but arose in rebellion 
to it.”§ And it ultimately operated to bring about 
a spirit of toleration and good-will in Islam. “Mubam- 
madians used to consider people of other faith, as 
outside the the scope of God’s mercy but with the 
varied forms of religion, from the Shiahs to Sufis, 
and the Babists to the Bahais, the attitude of many is 
changing to that of a common search for truth, in 
co-operation with religious people of other faiths.” 11 
Ibn-ul-Arabi’s advice virtually amounts to giving up 
the Jihad of Sultan Mahmud or Tamerlane. “What 

* O’Leaxy— Arabic Thought and its Place in History, p. 107. 

t „ „ „ „ ,, 

X Browne— Literary History of Persia, vol. i. p. 426. 

§ Zwemer — The Moslem Doctrine of God, p. 102. 

11 Cash— The Expansion of Islam, p, 121., 
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God cheated in his own image lei none take upon himself 
to destroy, except by God’s command.” t 

Thus Sufism is nothing but a phase of the national 
struggle. “The nationalist revival in Persia leads 
-occasionally to revolt against Islam as a foreign religion 
imposed on Persia by conquerors.” x And the Iranian 
•desire for the Brotherhood of Man, as against “the 
Brotherhood of Mussalmans only” asserts itself strongly 
an the words of the great Persian mystic Abu Sayed: 

“Not until every mosque beneath the sun 
Lies ruined will our holy work be done, 

And never will true Mussalman appear 
Till faith and infidelity are one.” § 

The 'spirit of Iran was yearning for re-union 
with its original source, the Veda, so that it might 
repeat again — 

\ 

— Yajurveda, 40-7'. 

• ^ 'The man who sees the Unity of all, who feels 
himself one with all things, how can misery or delusion 
ever take possession of him ? 

% 9Tr55 

stI 

?T?r 

1 tl 


t Nicholson — Studies in Islamic Mysticism, p. 160 
X Macdonald — ^Vital Forces in Christianity and Islam, p. 56 
. § Nicholson— The Mystics of Islam, p. 104 
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“Veda, Avesta, Koran, Bible, Mosque, Temple, 
■^hrine — My heart has accepted all of them, for I have 
fio God but Love.” 

“If we saw God in all our fellow-ereatures, how 
-could we ever hate or despise them ? If we felt one with 
them, we should not want things for ourselves; we could 
rejoice in their good fortune as in our own, worldly 
things would not then fascinate us, and. the wealth 
which others possess and we do not, would not cause us 
; grief and vexation.”*' 

“Sympathetic persons can feel a sort of delicate 
rapture in thiuking that, however sick, ill-favoured, 
mean-conditioned, and generally forsaken they may be, 
they yet are integral parts of this brave world, have a 
fellow’s share in the strength of the dray-horses> the 
happiness of the young people, the wisdom of the wise 
ones, and are not altogether without part or let in the 
good fortunes of the Vanderbilts and the Hohenzollerns 

-themselves.”! 

^ t%5fr f^R h ti 

“ Do not look upon anybody except as a friend; 
whatever you see are but His forms.” X 

To the question however if the root of Sufism is to 
be traced to the Veda, (through the Atharva-Veda of 
. 2;arathushtra and Ramchandra), why did it flourish in 
Iran alone, and not in India as well, my reply is, that 


* Milburn — Religious Mysticism of the Upanisads, p. 153 
- t James — Principles of Psychology, vol. i.— p. 313 
X Bhagavan Das-— The Essential Unity of All Religions, p. 163 
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it did flourish in India as well. Sufism flourishes im 

India only it is another type of Sufism (that 

flourishes in India) and that it parades under a different 
name viz. Vaishnavism. 

Sufism consists in the worship of God with the 

love of consort the love of the husband or that of 

the wife. And while Iran prefers to love with th& 
aflection of the husband, India prefers to love with the- 
devotion of the wife. That is the only difference 
between them two. 

The difference is illustrated in a story related of 
Jehangir, that when the following bayet of Amir 
Khosru was recited to him, he became highly annoyed* 
He understood it in the Iranian way, as being the- 
words of the husband to the wife, and the vulgarity of 
taste shown in the imputation of unchastity to the 
wife, was revolting to him, till it was explained to him 
that Amir Khosru, being an Indian, had become 
accustomed to the Indian way of expression; And the 
allegation of faithlessness by the wife, is not vulgar to- 
the same extent, being a symptom of her Jealousy and 
marks the intensity of her feelings. 

arm^ II” 

You look languished. On whose bosom did you 
pass the night ? Your eyes are still intoxicated and 
bear marks of dissipation. 


* 51=^tM ^2fiI-198Q (Samvat), p. 280. 
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The sentiment is not edifying but the anecdote | 

illustrates the difference in the two forms of Sufism, i 

Indian and Iranian, and that is why it is quoted. t j 

As a matter of fact fhe cult of Sabas was bound to | 

develop both in India and Iran, for it bllongs to the i 

Veda, which is the joint heritage of both India and. 

Iran. 

‘‘ Bruniihofer, the Ishmael among Sanskritists, 
lays hold of the fact, that the roots of the Kigveda run 
deep into the Indo-Iranian period. It is for him as 
much an Indo-Iranian, as an Indian book.^’x ! 

“ The Rigveda is the oldest, the most important,, 
and the most generally interesting Veda, some of its--- ■ 

hymns being rather, Indo-European, than Hindu.”* 

The personal God is the cult of the Veda, as^ 
distinguished from the Impersonal God, or the Brahma 
( The Absolute ) of the Upanishads. AndtheVedie. 

Rishis were aware of the fact that Personality implies ' I 

fellowship. So they looked upon Rudra as their Father.’- 

llcir to ^:i! 

— Rigveda, 10-8 l-l. i 

** He who called into being, this universe, -the 
Sage, the Savant and our Father.” 

t The Sufis as well as the Vaishuavas know that it is a mere fun. j 

To play at Love the better with Hitnself, he put on separate masks'. i 
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^ Mr 

g^rf^ f^w 

— Rigveda, 10-82-3. 

“ Eather ivlio made us, he who as Disposer, 
f’^noweth all existing things.” 

And then passes over to the conception of 
JFriendship. 

w 5i> giTfri 

mM: (I 

— -Rigveda, 3“l8~l* 

“ When we approach you, Agni, be kind and good 
-to us, as a Father, as a Friend.” 

«E: %: 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^11 

— Rigveda, 4-25-2. 

“Who likes to be the Comrade, the Friend, and 
-the Brother of Indra, who would approach the Sago 
tor protection ? ” 

And friendship carries with it the idea of 
ifxeciprocation. 

?(% t 

— Rigveda, 10“87-21. 

^‘Protect to Old age, Thy friend, oh Friend Eternal.*^ 
The Rishi is not content with saying. 

— Rigveda, 8-92-32. 

"“Thou art ours and we are thine.” * 

He would like to be completely united. 


^\ ai^ ^5q^ ^ m^\ • 

?^ ^r ^ ^T QT5*in 

— Rigveda, 8-44-23. 

“So tliat oil Agni, I may he you and you may he I.”" 

This is the Path of Sabas....... the Path of Holj" 

Communion. And the Gatha voices the same idea. 

'wr 

■ 8TW I — Gatha, 44-17. 

“How Mazda, would I be able to share with youp. 
your fellowship 1 Tell me, how this can come to me,” 

It is the Path of Rapture. 

— Rigveda, 1-127-3.. 

‘*Let us all delightful, repair to Him, the- 
Delightful one;” 

This is the secret of Secrets, of the Religion of the ■ 
Veda. It was known at the time as (the Cult of 

Honey)'-’'" for it exhilarates the soul to intoxication. 

This is why Hafiz calls Sufism as — Win© 

of the Magians. 

(i) ^i%3r mnsT, 

aih^T 3?^ I 

ait ah ^ ^ W 

(n) Kigveda, 1-117-22 (Sayana’s Gommentary) 
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‘‘Learn the lesson of Love from the Chief o£ the 
J4agians.” v;;'' 

(ii) m OT!5f, 

^ f^ii 

“ If I have taken the Chief Magian to be my 
'Guru, what is the harm? All inspiration comes 
from God.” 

(iii) *mTSTT, 

- m 

It is possible to enjoy the Wine of the Magians, 
only in the company of the Magians. 

And when Hafiz calls for the wine. 

aft 3^ eh I 

“Drink wine, if you look closely you will find the 
,‘Squir^,'te CHstplain, the Priest, or tbe Chancellor, — 
. all of them taking wine secretly.” 

We think that the Vedic sentiment of *rif^r is 
. being echoed here. 

mm 

f% ^ 

^ ^Rll 

— Rigyedaj 3“48-3« 
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“I have tasted the Soma, and have become im- 
mortal — have seen the light, and known the devaa^ 
What can the enemy now do to me ^ When a man 
knows the Amrita, what fear has he again ? 

But “Orthodox Islam is a religion without song.”t 
-•-rand Mullas cannot tolerate music before the mosque. 

Thus we see that Sufism has its origin in the 
Oatha which is the cream of the Atharva Veda. Nay 
it goes earliar still, it is found in the Veda, where 
it was known as Madhu-Vidya, which Atharvan 
Badhyach taught to the Aswins. 

a it 

— Rigveda, 1-116-12. 

Yet there may he people who think that it is not 
■the real meaning of the Gatha, that I am trying to 
jread here. They are loth to believe that such advanced 
: idea could have been reached in that early age. They 
think that the real meaning of the text is grosser, and 
that I am trying to put a gloss on it. They are never 
^satisfied except with a silly interpretation. Thq 
- attitude is well-illustrated in the remarks of Whitnoy, 
in his translation of the Atharva Veda, “ The version 
is as literal as possible. To modify it would imply <m 
understanding oi it 

They forget that Prophets are made of different 
• stuff. For to be consistent with their theory, the Gita 

t Zwemer— The Muslim Doctrine of God, p, iii, 

* Whitney—AtharvaYeSa Sanhita-( introduction ) p. 14. 
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ought to have been composed by any orie of the winners? 
of the Nobel prize/ and Jaydeva ought to be a greater 
poet than Kalidasa^ simply because he is more* modern. 

They are obsessed with the idea of “ the historical’ 
interpretation/’ They forget that the function of a 
scripture is different from any other literature. It i» 
intended, to serve as the connecting link between the 
past and future generations. 

Unnecessarily to hold, tha.t the ideals of a scrip- 
ture are unsuited to the modem age, is to kill it. To 
interpret it in the so-called historical way is to misinr- 
terpret. If we are to be true to the spirit which 
brought the scripture into being, it is our duty to 23utL. 
the highest, and not the lowest, interpretation on it, 

"When we are dealing with anything realy great, a. 
purely historical, genetic treatment of the subjects has- 
its drawbacks. We inevitably find ourselves explaining- 
the higher by the lower, resolving a spiritual creation 
into pre-existing factors. A purely historical treat- 
ment of tha idea of the Kingdom of God, as found in 
ihe Gospelki would certainly tend to divest it of much 
of its meaning for the modern world. However 
essential, then, historical criticism may be for a 
thorough understanding of ancient religious literature.;, 
we are bound to ask, whether by an exclusively critical 
treatment, we are not doing it an injustice, and whether 
there is not, al^o some other way in which it can, with 
equal objectivity be handled. Can we not, for instance-,- 
quite fairly regard the religion of Israel, as exhibiting 
;the movement qf^ an idea ^towards self-realisation, and 
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say that in Israel, ethical monotheism was struggling 
towards birth, long before it was| born? 

Similarly in India, the Vedanta existed sub- 
consciously in the ether of a heart, long before its 
first .sages were able to formulate it. They meant 
something better, and not worse, than what they actually 
said. In the unity of the idea, there is an element 
which connects it with the higher concepts of the 
future, as well as one which connects it with the 
crudities of the past.’’ 

“A stream cannot rise higher than its source, the 
tower cannot be broader than its base.”t 

There could not have been any Sufism in Iran, if it 
had not been there in her national scripture- the Gatha. 
The Sufi has always been there, only he used to be 
called by the name of ^h^~one who will continue to 
be in the Holy Communion, for all time to come. And 
as the other partner in this Holy Communion, Mazda 
Himself is also called a 

3Tfh “Gatha, 53-2. 

The prospect of this Holy Communion is enough 
to turn a man mad. 

\ “Hafiz. 

‘‘I am afraid that Hafiz will not be himself any- 
more, as the effect of the tumult that is in his 
head now.”. 

* Milburn— •'Hie Eeligious Mysticism bf the Upanisads, (Preface), p. xi, 
t Zwemer— Ghaszali (A Muslim Seeker after God), p. 198. 

^ 3l' 
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For one who reads the Divan of Hafiz, becomes » 
Divana ( deva-possessed> mad ). 

For Hafiz utters his song, in the tune of the cloud- 
coloured cowherd whose flute ravishes the heart of each 
and all. For it represents the central-most note of the 
Aryan concord. 

The Aryan Tantra consists of three paths viz. 
Karma, Bhakti, and Jnana. And it is divided into five 
sects (ef. ^ sriri:— Rigveda, 3-59-8) viz.' 

and 

(l) The Saivites are the Jainas, who are the 
followers of Jnana Yoga. They have the ideal of Siva, 
before them — the Dead God, devoid of all Gunas, who 
is above all response. The Saiva has trancended the 
need of worship. 

( 2 ) The Ganapatyas are the Karmayogins. They 
admit no other God except the voice of the Conscience. 
‘ The voice of the people is the voice of God* to them.' 
Thus they are democrats — and Ganapati (the chief of 
the republic) is their ideal. Ganapati moves slow, but 
moves sure. He is to be worshipped before all other 
worship. He stands at the gateway to real religious 
life. Religion must be based on ethics. The Buddhist 
is on the way to being a Hindu or a Parsi. 

f (i) ^nrRf %r?r i 

— Mahanirvana Tantra, 2-24. 
(ii) ^ =^1 

— Devi Gita, 9-29. 
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(3) The Vaishnava is the Bhaktiyogiii 
He Avorships God, as the father or the mother or the 
lord. He uses a symbol in the worship of God. 

( 4 ) This distinguishes the Vaishiiava from the 
‘Other typical Bhaktiyogin, the Saura, who does not 
use any symbol, or if he uses any at all, it is the 
glorious orb in the heaven, that forms his Kibla. One 
will fail to find out the Saura, if he does not find him 
in the Pars i. 

The Jaina is the follower of Jnana yoga, and the 
Buddhists of Karma yoga. The Hindu and the Parsi 
liave adopted the Bhaktiyoga—one variety each, (iconic 
•and an-iconic). 

The highest pitch of Bhaktiyoga is to be found in 
the devoted Soshyan— the Vaishnava-Soshyan in India 
:and the Sufi-Soshyan in Iran, whom the flute of 
Krishna Govinda { Black Voice-Master) has made 
mad, so that he finds himself no more. 

mW —Hafiz. 

“ This body of Hafiz in now the arena of the sport 
of the Lord. His soul has gone to the Master of the 
rsoul, and his life is in the hands of the Master of Life.’/ 

( 0 ) In the midst of them all stands the Sikh 
isaint.''" He combines in him the excellences of the 


Macauliffe — The Sikh Relegion vol. i, p. 6, ( Foot note ), 
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Vaishnava and the Sufi. For he sings the Bhajan of 
Mazda, in the temple of the Vishnu. Guru Govinda 
Sinha took up the Bow that Zamad-Agni ( Zara- 
thushtra ) had handed over to Ramachandra.t He also’ 
took up the conch-shell Pancha-Janj^a, ( Democracy ) 
of Sri Krishna, that combines the Gospels of Rama- 
chandra and Zarathushtra. And in Guru Govinda. 
Sinha, the Last of the Prophets, we find the reflection 
of Atharvan Zarathushtra the First of them all, the- 
foremost of the Nation Builders of the world, and we^ 
may shout in reverence to him “ HaiL 

Glory to the great Guru.^^ 


' 7m ^ 






t Eamayaha— Adikarida,’ dtap. 76, 


X!. The Nine Knots in The Wand of Atharvan 
Zarathushtra. 

■ t 

5TT mrit \ 

„ , , — Fravardin Yasht, 13--94, 

It is our fortune that the Prophet has been born-— 
He> Spitaraa Zarathushtra. 

It Is said that Atharvan Zarathushtra used to 
<}arry in his hands a staff, on which there were nine 
knots, ^ and that with the help of this, staff he overcame 
the powers of the Evil and established his religion.f 
In the bas-relief on the Takht-i~Bostan hills, the 
figure of the Prophet (as reproduced on page 290 of 
■Jackson’s ‘Zoroaster’ ), is seen holding in both hands, 
“a fluted staff or scepture of great length.” Like the 
‘•‘Parasu” (hatchet) of Zamad-Agni Rama, the Asa of 
Zarath-Ushtra Spitamo became widely known. We 
^-shall do w-ell to try to understand, if this famous Asa 
■symbolically represents any idea. Each knot on the 
■staff marks a new section, and it is not unreasonable to 
think, that the nine sections of the staff are intended 
-.to nepresent the nine leading points of the militant 
church of Atharvan Zarathushtra. What then are the 
nine leading points of his religion ? For them, we have 


* Vendidad, ix-14. 
t Vendidad, xix 4 
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to look up into the Gatha (’ir^l) which is the Scripture 
of Mazda- Yasna — the Gita of Zarathushtra. X It is^ 
herein that a knowledge of the ideas that agitated the; 
mind of the Great Prophet, may be obtained first hand. 


(1) Monotheism— Mazda. 

The first thing that strikes one as he proceeds witb 
the study of the Gatha, is the austere monotheism that* 
the book enjoins. The Vedic Pantheology was quite 
enough then, as it is quite enough now, to confuse a 
mortal, and make him as miserable as a Batak in 
Sumatra/’^ with the doubt, that some one or other 
member of that large pantheon, may have been left 
out in the performance of his divine service. So that 
when Dharma-raja Zarathushtra raised a standard of 
revolt against the embarrassing polytheism of the 
Deva-Yasna cult, the common-sense man heaved se 
sigh of relief and hailed him as a Batus (Apostle), am 
Atharvan (Prophet), and a Paighambar (Gospel- bearer)* 
The clever man of, ‘uncommon’ sense however tried to 
save the situatxcn by saying that “the names raaj^ be 
many, but the entity is one.” 

— Bigveda, 1-164-46, 

But Atharvan Zarathushtra had seen the calamitous 
ofFect of the use of a multitude of names, much too* 
closely, and he was not to he taken in. Pie stuck to* 
one name and one name alone- — the name that very 

X Gatha,56-8. 

* Macdonald—Vital Forces in Christianity and Islam, p. 83 
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©iFeetiyely points to tlie inmost essence of the Highest 
Being, viz., His all-ccnsciousness, or what the philo- 
sophers have been pleased to call “the Monistic Idealism 
of the Ultimate Reality.” He called the highest God 
.by the glorious name of Mazda or Omniscient. 

—Gatha, 45-10. 

‘Who, by name, is called Mazda, the Lord/ 

“Mazda’* was a new name, a word that sounded 
strange to the Vedic ear, but perhaps not stranger than 
the name “Skambha,’* which the Angirasa Veda uses 
when it cries out. 

— (Atharva) Angiras Veda, 10-7-4. 

‘Tell me of Skambha, which one is he 

Then again, this new name had the advantage of 
being free from the possibility of confusion with any of 
the objects of N ature, such as Sky (^) cr Fire (adw) 
or Sun or Moon (din) or Water (anq:). Nay, 
Mazda’s greatness lay in being the Creator of them all, 
and Him alone Zarathushtra worships to the exclusion 
of all. (Gatha, 44-11). And so he exclaims — 

m\k —Gatha, 29-4. 

^^u 

Mazda alone is the adorable- most. 

Nearly two hundred times the word Mazda appears 
in the Gatha. Zarathushtra does not recognize any 
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other God, but one Ahura Mazda, and does not use 
any other name. - 

It would thus appear that in this matter, 
Atharvan Zarathushtra proved himself to be much 
imore careful than Hazrat Muhammad who permitted 
■the use of a multitude of names.J As a matter of 
|ji fact Hazrat Muhammad had hesitated’^' for some 

while whether to adopt for the highest God, the 
Arabic* name of “ Allah, or the Hebrewt name of 
“ Rahman, ” and ended by adopting them hoth.x A 
long tijne elapsed before it was realised that the duality 
in the name gave occasion for a suspicion of duality in 
the deity.§ The matter was then rectified by converting 
the noun “ Rahman ’’ into an adjective of Allah, |1 

The Muslim community has not yet been able to 
get rid of the confusion, and learned Ulemas are still 
found writing long notes, as to why two., words 
‘^Rahman” and ‘‘Rahim” both meaning “Kind”, are 
used of Allah, in the celebrated phrase of the Koran 
— “Bism Allah bar Rahman ur Rahim,” ‘In the name 
-of God, the hind and the MeroifuL’t The reason 
iseems to be that the word Rahman was originally used 
as a noun. 

:r. Koran— 7-179 

ir Zwemer — The Muslim Doctrine of God, p. 28 
* Macdonell—Comprative Religion, p. 152 
j. f Sell— Historical Development of Koran, p. 56 
1 Koran, 25~61. 

X Koran, 17-110. 

Koran, 16-53. 

jl iBell — The Origin of Islam in Christian Environment, p. 117 
fRodwell—Koran, p. 173 ( foot-note ) 

' 4- Muhammad AH— The Holy Koran, p. 5 
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Atliarvan Zaratiiuslitra had seen at a glance, 
the possibility of the confusion, and had nipped it 
ill the bud. 


(2) Iconoclasm— Ahura. 

The next point to which our attention is drawn is 
the unrelenting denunciation of idolatry in the Gatha. 
When God is conceived of as having a physical form, 
■«very individual takes it upon himself to decide as to 
what form would suit the Deity most. The figure of a 
man or a woman, a bird, a beast or a reptile, or any 
grotesque combination of some or all of them, is 
attributed to the Deity. Nor is the matter allowed to 
rest there. Being conceived like an ordinary mortal, 
with hunian needs and passions, the necessity for a 
oonsort ( male or female, as the ease may he ) is soon 
■ felt, and the pair then begins to give birth to children; 
and there being no Mai thus in the heavenly region, to 
point out the need for limitation, the number of Gods 
grows apace. A republic of Gods is soon established 
in the place of the absolute monarchy of the single 
God; and thus far it probably represents an advance in 
political thought. Yet it kills the idea of God^head 
much more effectively than mere atheism could do. God 
is no God unless He is infinite. The philosophical 
basis of the belief in God, ' rests on the idea of the 
Absolute — the 'Absolute* Absolute, and not a ‘limited* 
Absolute. It is herein that the worst evils of idolatry 
lie — in the concomitant anthropomorphism, and not in 
^ the use of images and symbols. It is PratikopasanA 
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-which is approved of in the Brahma-Sutras"^ 
and not Pauttalikata (^rM^cir) or marionette, i, e., the 
multiplication and manipulation of godlings at pleasure;- 
and the two should not be confused. 

Apart from the purely religious point of view. 
Idolatry is disruptive of national unity. It gives a 
different God to each different sect, but does not give a 
single God for the whole nation. Forms vary, and the - 
same form does not appeal to every body. Unity is 
to be found only in the formless One. Maghavan 
Zarathushtra had come at a time, when the multitude - 
of Gods of the Vedic pantheon, had divided the nation 
into endless sects, and the Aryans were ill-able to- 
withstand the onslaught of the uncivilised Turanins on . 
the north, the Danavast l^he Purana mythology. And. 
Zarathushtra decided that idolatry must go, Bhagavan 
Zarathushtra wanted a whole sheet of paper and not a 
sheet torn into thousand pieces. He could not tolerate 
the vivisection of the nation and directed his energies - 
to the removal of the root cause— the worship of 
the image. 

If we remember the direful consequences of the • 
Bigvedic prayer, to the God ‘ with eyes and ears,* § and 
also the heated controversy between the Asharites and 
•the Mntazilites x about the correct interpretation of ' 

* -T— Brahma Sutra, 4-1-5. 

t Haug— Essays on the Parsis, p. 236 
Hr SfW HT t 

— Rigveda, X-18-1 

. X . Bro-wne— Literary History of Persia, vol. i-p. 286-1 
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sucli terms as tile “ hands ” or *‘face’' or “throne” of 
Allah used in the Koran,’** we can well appreciate the 
foresight and the caution of the author of the Gatha. 
In the Gatha “ Mazda ’Ms invariably qualified by the 
adjective “ Ahura ” or spiritual;! so much so that the 
two words ultimately came to be combined into one-^- 
as ‘ Ahura-Mazda’ in the Achamenian, and ‘Hor-mazd'' 
in the Sassanian period^X But Atharvan Zarathushtra* 
did not leave his iconoclasm to be a matter of inference 
only. He eagerly waited for the day when he would be* 
able to purge this pernicious rite out of the community*. 

15^ miJ JTnmr. 

—Gatha, 48-10. 

“When would I remove the idol out of this- 
Church?” 

Those who are intolerant of the existence of Fire 
in the Zarathushtrian temple, as an act of idolatry,, 
should not forget the weakness of the human mind and* 
should remember that though the Image of Allah §; 
has been removed from the Kaaba, the Black Stone 
(Hazar-ul-Aswad) is still there, in all its glory, receiv- 
ing homage from the innumerable pilgrims at the Haz.J:: 
And if any symbol is at all to be retained, Fire at least- 
is better than a piece of stone, a,s the blind Persian, 
poet Bushshar had pointed out long ago: ' 

* Koran, 2-256, 71-12, 48-10 

t From Ahu=:Soul cf. Sanskrit Asu (^)=Life breath. 

X Jackson— Zoroaster, p. 171 

§ Andre Servier— Islam and the Psychology of the Miisalnlan, p. 6£ 

^ f Sell— Faith of Islam, p. 291 
^ iMargoliouth — MuhammadianiSm, p. 48 
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“The Earth is dark and the the Fire is resplendent 
■ •and the Fire has been adored since it became Fire.”'^ 


(3) Anti- Asceticism — . 

Let us however turn from purely theological 
matters to questions of Sociology, for Religion, as the 
.repository of national culture, is inclusive of them both * 
It cannot fail to strike any one that Mazda-Yasna is 
the religion of the house-holder. It deprecates the idea 
• of the renunciation of the world, and therefore 
^encourages marriage and discourages celibacy.x There 
as no monachism in Mazda-Yasna. So in the Gatha, 
Paighambar Zarathushtra prays for such a conscience 
. as does not decry the house-holder’s life. 

TRiT ^ ^ II 

— Gatha 29-10. 

Give me such a conscience as elects the house- 
• hold and optimism.” 

The idea of non-asceticim is prominent also in 
Islam, and in support of it, the tradition ( Hadis ) 
^ is ever heard from the lips 

.^f the Moulvis. But considering that all the competent 
..authorities have declared that as many as 99 % of the 
traditions are the outcome of temporization and forgery f 
-one cannot be too sure that this feature of Islam also 

* Browne— Literary History of Persia, vol. i, p. 267 
X Kapadia—The Teachings of Zarathushtra, p. 4-3. 

^Guillaume— Traditions of Islam, p. 29, 
f -j Lammens— Islam p. 72. 

^Hurgronje — Muhammadianism, p. 29. 
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does not owe its origin to impact with the Iranian 
culture. The more so, as in the Koran, we sometimes- 
meet with such sentiments as wife and children are 
an enemy.’'* 


(4) Gaste“Equality.”-( ). 

Be that as it may, there is no doubt that ■ 
Bhagavan Zarathushtra raised his trumpet voice- 
against the existence of a plurality of castes. Caste- 
distinction had divided the nation into separate blocks, 
and stood in the way of effective unity and organis- 
ation. AVe can still hear the noble words of the- • 
prophet crying aloud a word of warning to the nation. 

mm % I 

— Gatha, 49-7. 

[ ^ 1^3:, '4IHT argg: , . ]; 

What does a Brahmin or what does a Vaishya 
avail ? He alone is the true citizen wdio lands goo(^ 
strength to the Ksbatriya ? ” 

There need be only one caste, the Verejenaj — the* 
Kshatriya, 

It is probably Zarathushtra’s opposition to the- 
caste-system that more than anything else, aecountH 
for his unpopularity in India, and in the Mahabharatay 
we find Salya, the King of Media (Madra) being 
taunted by Kama, as the ruler of a people, where the 





Kama Parva, 45~7. 
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barber can become a Brahmin on the next day.* We 
'^liave, in these days, perhaps learnt to think that 
.'Zarathnshtra’s attempts to make it possible for a 
^barber to become a Brahmin, was a step in the right 
direction, and a step of which the nation stood in great 
meed. But there was as there still is, a considerable 
volume of opinion in favour of the hereditary caste 
-distinction, and it failed to appreciate the greatness of 
;Zarathushtra. It is like the earlier Prophet, Bhargava 
Kama being relegated to the background, in favour of 
the later, Raghava Rama, because the former broke, 
■and the latter upheld, the caste-duties and the 
maste-rules. 

Caste system was no problem to Christ or Muham- 
mad. There was no caste distinction amongst the Jews, 
and these two Prophets, whose aim was to reform the 
. Jewish Faith, were not faced with the solution of caste 
in-equality. With Zarathushtra, the case was quite 
-different. The Purusha Sukta ( X-190 ) in the Rig- 
'veda shows the existence of the caste system, and the 
A vesta makes mention of three separate castes. (Gatha, 
"33-4 ). ■ A greater strength is shown by the man who 
rises against the in-equalities of an existing system, 
■ than by one who simply maintains the Status quo. 
With the fusion of the castes into one, the professional 
intermediary between man and his God, ceased to 
function. 

Gautama Buddha and Spitama Zarathushtra, both 
tried to remove the inequality of castes from the Aryan 
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Society, But while the former took the retired 
* Brahmin ^ for his model, (as the 26th Chapter, of the 
Dhammapada clearly states), for the latter, the ideal 
■was the fighting ‘ Kshatriya ’ knight. ( Gatha, 31 - 18 , 
44 - 14 .) 


(5) Militancy— 

It is thus worthy of note that the only caste that 
.'Zarathushtra Spitama sustained, was neither the 
tolerant Brahmin, nor the submissive Vaishya, but the 
virile militant Kshatriya. This brings to our mind the 
picture of the warrior Prophet Zaraad-Agni Rama. 
The idea of turning the left cheek when the fight one 
'Was smitten, did not find favour with the Prophet of 
Iran. Not that he did not appreciate the great merit 
« of forgiving the enemy, but forgiveness, to him, was an 
•attitude of the mind, and was not to be confused with 
.non-resistance to evil. The call of Justice is not less- 
imperative than that of compassion, and Atharvan 
Zarathushtra did not forget the simple truth which ia 
expressed in the dictum ‘‘Mercy but murders pardoning 
those that kill.” So that like Yogeshwara Govinda, 
on the field of Kurukshetra, Atharvan Zarathushtra 
asks his followers to be ready, to pay the enemy back 
in his own coin. 

% I 

—Gatha, 46-18. 

mm]. 
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-Who does me a good turn, a better turn to him— 
but an evil turn to him who does me ill." — this he 
considered to be the law of Equity. 

Guru Govinda 3inha‘, the spiritual successor of 
Ramachandra and Zarathustra, who brought into 
existence a new community that would live the combined 
cult — as combined in the Gita — also re~iterates the 
same principle. 

T[R \ 

#1 Jilt f^JT 

qm n 

In the discussion with Dadu, he laid down the 
rule for Kali age ‘ if one throws a clodj hurl a stone^- 
at him.’- 

Zarathushtra brought into practice the principles 
that he taught, and even at the ripe old age of 77, he 
died, at Balkh, the death of a martyr, in defending a 
Fire-teraple, fighting against its ravage by the; 
irreligious Turanians.* 

’ It is however to be noted that he took up the arms- 
In defence and not in offence. He was a Sahid and not 
a Gazi — out to die, and not to kill. He thus showed, 
a better conception of martyrdom than what we find 
in some other prophets. 

(6) Organisation— W’sr. 

Yet it did not escape the notice of Atharvam 
Zarathushtra, that sporadic attempts in the resistance 

* Jackson— Zoroaster, p, 137 
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of evil, were useless and unavailingi The forces of evil 
have a natural tendency to combine, and if there should 
be anything like a successful resistance to it. good 
people also must learn how to organise themselves and 
offer a united front. He had no regard for half-hearted 
measures — for mere lip sympathy without the desire to 
put one’s shoulder to the wheel. He was inclined to 
draw a sharp line of demarkation between the two 
contending parties ( Gatha, 44-15 ) and did not want 
anybody to sit on the fence. The celebrated dictum- 
“ Those who are not for us, are against us ” is thus- 
traced to him. 

^ 3TfIT| wr 

— Gatha 46-6. 

[ ^ ^ W 31'srT^rJI.fha?: I ] 

“ He also is wicked who supports the wicked, and 
he is honest to whom the honest man is dear.^’ 

Organization is only another name for strength. 
It was the same primitive Arabic race — innocent of any 
pretension to art, architecture, science, literature or 
philosophy,* yet when Hazrat Muhammad taught them 
one thing, viz , how to organise, they spread over the- 
half of Asia and Africa. Man for man, a European is 
hardly superior to an Asiatic, yet the one governs and 
the other is governed. That is due to the greater co- 
hesion amongst the units, that the European has learnb 
to develop by means of better organisation. ’ 

* Andre Servier —Islam and the Psychblofgy of the Musalman, p. 11-13- ' 

• 32 
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Zarathushtra, we have need of a Prophet who 
would teach us the lesson of organisation, and we 
have need of thee. 


(7) Simplicity — 

So long however we have considered Mazda-Yasna, 
in its theological, sociological and political aspects only* 
There is such a thing as international aspect as wellj 
For that religion would be far from being the ideal, 
which has no bearing on internationalism, and does not 
help the growth of international life. 

Thus apart from the fact that “ceremonials are 
meant for man, and not man for ceremonials, ” an ideal 
religion may not be burdened with too many rites — 
local customs, that are easy of performance in one 
region, but difficult in another. Thus simplicity may 
be said to be one of the cr iter ions of a Universal 
Religion whose requirements are stated to be (l) Unity 
in Essentials (2) Liberty in Non-Essentials and (3) 
Charity in all. The essential point alone deserves to 
he kept in view: and when this is done, the matter is 
bound to he simple. 

Then again, if the sacraments and ceremonies are so 
many as to keep the man engaged for the whole day, 
there is little time and energy left to him for the real 
^service of humanity. “ He who cares too much for 
little things, has little time to care for great things.^' 

Atharvan Zarathushtra thus raised the war-cry 
-i““Down with the ceremonies; that is the way of 
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Deva-Yasna, and very much different from what 
Mazda-Yasna is.” 

ai^rr^ shfti ^r=#r:i 

— Gatha, 30— 6 • 

“ The Devachinas do not see aright, inasmuch as 
they proceed to worship by way of apotheosis.— suppos- 
ation of divinity.’* 

Thus the only sacrament that Tirthankara (the 
founder of a system ) Zarathushtra prescribed for the 
observance of his followers is the study of the Gatha* — 
five times t a day. That is the only duty which 
is binding on all. The Gatha is to serve as the 
ibond of union in the Church. It is the link that 
-would connect, the cement that would hold together, 
all the members of the community, no matter, how 
far removed in space or time. The Gatha is the 
'Common platform on which all would stand. No 
other sacrament w.ts considered essential. Thus on the 
one hand, Mazda- Yasna was saved from the shame of 
such orgies, as the slaughter of an animal to save the 
«oul of a man, and on the other hand it left to the indi- 
vidual enough time and enough energy to devote to 
real human needs. This freedom from the bondage of 
ceremonials, is the same liberty which Luther gave to 
Europe and made possible the political Liberty, that 
-the French Democrats subsequently brought about. 
And so with the Sikhs. 

r .t „ 44-8 
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(8) Democracy — . 

Simplicity however only leads to the gate of inter- 
nationalism. It is democracy that forms its life blood. 
The organisation has not reached perfection, until every 
one member can feel for it the love that every other 
member feels. It is only then that all will be equally 
d.evoted to its welfare. And there cannot be equality of 
devotion, without equality of rights. Thus equality of 
rights must form the basis of effective organisation. 
Atharvan Zaratbushtra emphasised the point in no 
uncertain terms. 

— Gatha, 48-1. 

“ That only is right for any one, w'hich is right'. 
for every one else.” 

This law forms the basic principle of all democratic 
institutions; and it is to Atharvan Zaratbushtra that 
the world is indebted for the enunciation of this- 
cardinal truth. In political phraseology, the rule may 
be stated as “Everybody counting as one, and nobody 
as more than one,” 

It is worthy of note that there is no doctrine in* 
the Gatha, like that of Walis in the Hadis,''*' or the 
institution of slaveryf in the Koran, which may be 
considered to be a partial surrender of the requirements 

* Goldsaok— Traditions of Islam, p. 48 

Klioda Baksh Essays Indian and Islamic, p, lit) 
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of strict democracy. For the Koran expressly states 
that a free man and a slave shall not be equal. x It is 
due to the inspiration of the Gatha, that Democracy 
made its first appearance in Iran, and reconstruction of 
'Society on Bolshevic principles was taken up by her 
noble eon Mazdak as early as 520 a. d.§ Consistently 
with this principle (ot the equality of all men ), when 
the Turanian Frayana was converted to Mazda-Yasnar' 
he was received in the Church on equal terms, as the 
mention of his name in the Fravardin Yasht, along 
with all the Aryan sages, abundantly shows. No 
attempt was made to distinguish the Koreish from the 
Non-Koreish, as is done even in democratic Islam, t a 
distinction that is sought to be perpetuated even in 
•distant India, by the classification of Sayads and 
Non-Sayads. 

Demolition of the Caste-system brings about the 
■equality of all castes, while Democracy brings out the 
equality of all individuals. The one makes for the eco- 
nomic, and the other, for the political, freedom. 

Thus while the ‘‘Simplicity” of Mazda-Yasna 
may be considered as tantamount to what is denoted 
by the term “ Liberty ” of the French Illumination, 
its “ Democracy ” is the same thing as the “ Equality’^ 
•of the latter. So that we may confidently look forward 
lor the third term as well, viz., “Fraternity.’^ 

X Koran 16-17 ' . ' 

g Browne— Literary History of Persia, vol, 1, p. 170 
* Gatha, 46-12 
t Soli— Faith of Islam, p. 104 
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(9) Universal Brotherhood — 

For Liberty and Equality do not count for mueri> 
if the idea of the Brotherhood of Man is not kept in 
view. It is like; the vast broad sea, whose sight- 
cleanses and purifies the heart, by reminding one of the- 
insignificaiice and futility of pettiness and jealousy. It 
The Brotherhood is restricted to a particular class 
alone, if the fraternity is not broad enough to include 
the whole of humanity, intolerance and fanaticism would 
be the inevitable results. The founder of such aa 
association would stand on a level, little higher than 
that of imperial conquerors like Halagukhan, Tamer- 
lane, Alexander or Napolean. That may suit their 
part. But a Prophet would be no Prophet if his-- 
intention is to advance only a particular race at the- 
expense of others. The whole of humanity is his flock.. 
And to leave no room for doubt in the matter, Athar- 
van Zarathushtra founded “ The Order of the Geus 
Vastra” or “ the Servant of the World Society, ” in. 
contradistinction to the existing three castes of 
Aryamna, Verejena, andKhayetu (Gath a, 33-4). Tha 
object of this Society was the service of the Soul of tha 
World ( Gatha, 29~1), i. e., the Service of Humanity 
mainly; for the world has no other soul than what is 
constituted by its living beings. It is also on this 
account that narrow-mindedness is the particular evil 
that a Geus Vastra is asked to specially guaid against 
( Gatha, 33-4 ). For communalism is diametrically 
opposed to, and destructive of the idea of the Brother- 
hood of Man. It would thus appear that humanitarians,, 
of even the present day, can draw their inspiratioiii 
from the Gatha. They would then complete the 
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establishment of the Geus Vastra Society, started by 
the First of the Prophets. 

We are now in a position to understand what the 
nine knots on the staff of Zarathushtra stood for. These 
consist of the special items of Reform, that the Iranian 
Prophet endevoured to introduce into the Aryan 
Society. We therefore take no notice of such items 
of the Gatha, as the Law of Karma ( Gatba, 43-5) or 
the Discipline of Bhakti ( Gatha, 44-1 6 ), which are 
the joint property of all the Aryans-Indian or Iranian. 
The honour of promulgating these nine points, which 
are either absent or undeveloped in the Indian Civiliza- 
tion, ( but prominent and eminent in the Iranian) must 
be laid to the credit of Atharvan Zarathushtra, the 
First Prophet of the Aryan race. 

These then are the nine knots on the staff of Zara- 
thushtra, the special points for Avhich he stood up, viz., 
(l) Monotheism (2) Icono-clasm (3) Anti-asceticism (4) 
Caste-equality (5) Militancy (6) Organisation (7) Sim- 
plicity (8) Democracy and (9) Universal Brotherhood. 
We have often heard it said, that it is because these 
features are wanting in the Indian Religion, that the 
Hindus have taken to Islam with such avidity, that 
the Indian Musalmans outnumber the Musalmans of 
the rest of the world, all put together- If that is so, 
they need not have gone out of the Vedic Fold. For 
it is well-known that the Atharva-Veda (Supple- 
mentary Veda) is divided into two sections — the Bhar- 
gava Section and the Angirasa section. This is the 
reason why it is known as the Ehrigu 


* Macdonald— History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 189 
Winternitz — Indian Literature, vol. i, p. 120 
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is the Prophet of the Asura worshippers, and Angirasa 
of the Deva-worshippers.t 

So that the Avesta (which is the Scripture of 
Ahura worship) would seem to be nothing else than the 
Bhargava section of the Atharva Veda. The Indians 
under the lead of Atharvan Ramachandra, took to the 

path or Image worship, while the Iranians under 
the lead of Atharvan Zarathushtra stuck to the 
path of an-iconic worship, which was the way of the 
oommoii forefathers. In Iran the two ways are known 
as and § But bo-th of them are equally 

parts of the same Vedic Religion — the two eyes of the 
Hame Aryan Culture. 

Mazda-Yasna is connected with Hinduism, in 
origin, and with Islam, in aim. For in the Spirit of 
Islam, the reflection of the nine knotted staff of 
Atharvan Zarathushtra is indelible. Those who care 
for the kernel and not for the husk, need not look for 
true Islam anywhere other than in the Gatha— that 
beautiful concise poem of 240 verses, in the sacred 
Vedic chant. He will find in the Gospel of the First 
of the Prophets, not only what goes by the name of 
Exoteric Islam, but also what is understood by Esoteric 
Islam. For the Gatha, with its three principles of 
(l) the Higher and the Lower Self --’ (2) the Highest 
Manifestation of Mazda in the Higher Self andx (3) 
unison with Mazda, through Love$ operated to 

t Mahabharata, p. 1-76-5 

§ Taraporewala— Religion of Zarathushtra, p. 4-1 1 
Gatha, 43-3 
34-7 
■53-4 
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metamorphose the caterpillar into the butterfly. The 
movement came into Persia as Islam, and emerged 
.-:as Suffism. ' 

A.S for those, who with the Wahabis think, that 
there can be no Islam that is not Arabt — in spite of the 
repeated declaration of the Koran that the function of 
Hazrat Muhammed was only to re-state what had been 
stated by other Prophets an languages ^ — those 

Tvlio-have substituted for the Principles of Islam, the 
Idolatry of Arabicism, they might as well introduce 
into their daily prfiyers, the rhyme of the Chet-Ramis 
and sing the chorus— 

“ There is a God, if Chet-Ram says so 
There is no God, if Chet-Ram says ‘no.’ 

For is not Chet-Ram greater than God ? 

The Hindus have no reason to disparage the 
Musalmans who carry out into practice the principles 
laid down by the first Aryan Prophet, — Spitama 
Zarathushtra. The Musalmans have no right to 
disregard the Gatha, from which are derived all the 
principles that they hold dear to life. May the Gatha 
form the bond of union between these two peoples 1 


1- Cash— Expansion of Islam, p. 190 

§ Koran -4 1-43, 4-162, 6-92, 10-48, 12-111, 14-4, 16-38, 28-5^* 
40-78, 44-58, 45-27, 46-8, 14-44 
Farquhar— Modern Koligious’ Movements in India, p. 154 


XL The Importance of the Gatha as a Scripture 
of National India. 


qf^ 

t q#f5K,9i3qri^ 3^ 11 

— (A.tharva) Angirasa Veda, 7-21-1. 

“ Come ye, all together, with words of praise, to 
the Lord of Heaven. He is one, and omnipresent, and 
superior to all. He is the old one, yet. He pervades 
all that is new. All the ways, various as they are, lead 
to Him alone.” 


A — East is East and West is West. 

Bhakti-Yoga or the Path of Devotion ( Bhakti= 
Devotion, Yoga=Path) is divided into two schools, viz., 
Iconpmatic or that of ^qii^qraqr, and Iconoclastic or that 
of l^uqii^qi^qr. 

The protagonist of each school, claims for his own 
cult superiority over the other, but the defects of 
each have been very succinctly pointed out in the 
Uttara Gita, 

—Uttar Gita, 1-37. 
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“The Conceived is limited, the Unconceived is^- 
mere void. Both the points of view are vitiated; how is 
the aspirant to proceed to meditate 

What however may be the respective merits of 
these two cults, the patent fact remains, that the 
culture of India is predominantly Iconomatic, and that 
of Iran, pre-eminently Iconoclastic, Narayana Zara, 
thushtra, the Prophet of the Gatha, is the apostle of 
Tconoelasm, and Narottama Ramachandra, the Prophet 
of the Prishni, is the apostle of Iconolatry. 

The inmost desire of Atharvan Zarathushtra, a& 
would appear from the Gatha, had been to remove the; 
Idol from the Church. 

— Bhargava Veda, 48-10, 

When would I be able to remove the Icon froiuf- 
this community V’ 

The leonoclasm of the Apostle of the Ahura cult, 
has been very vividly described in the Padma Parana,., 
where Bhrigu,"^ the Prophet of the Asura-worshippers, 
plants his foot on the body of Vishnu — the chief of 
the Devas. 

* Bhrigu, also known as Ushanas, or Shukra, is the Prophet of the- 
Ahura-worshippers ( Keith — Religion and Philosophy of the Vedas- vol. i.. 
p, 2S7 ); Just us Brihaspati is the Prophet of the Deva worshippers, 

” ( Macdonell — History of Sanskrit Literature, p, 102 ),- 

Brihaspati belonged to the family of Angirasa, 

— Vana Parva, 116-18.. 

— Rigveda, 
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^ •*35: t 

^ mi ^¥1^ II 

— Padma Purana, Uttara Khanda, 255-48, 
Enraged at seeing him, Bhrigii, the Chief of the 
Munis, placed his left- foot on the adorable breast 
■of Vishnu. 

The Suras and the Asuras have rallied under these two different 
Prophets— one an Augirasa, and the other a Bhargava. 

l^MT ^ I 1 

mm II 

cfdt 

ct ^ 11 

— Adi Parva,76-5, 6* 

Then they began to differ in their Mantras as well. 

■’??5r7r: 1 

— Vanaparva, 223-14. 

The collection of the Mantras of the Bhrigus is known as Bhargava 
Upastha (Avesta), and that of the Angirasas, as Angirasa Nigama. Both 
together form the Atharva Veda, which is otherwise known as 
Bhrigu-Angiras Samhita. 

— Gopatha Brahmana, 2-2-5, 

It is 'worthy of note that Ahura-Yasna, or non-symbolical form of 
■worship, worked its way into India and is celebrated every month, through- 
out the land by the orthodox Hindus. There it is named after the 
Prophet, as Satya-Narayana-Seva, i. e., the worship introduced by 
Narayana, The Truthful. 

No image is necessary in this worship-not even the Symbol, Shaligram 
Shila, (the spherical stone — emblematic of the Universe), which is 
indispensihle in every other Divine Service. No temple is required for the 
worship, it is conducted under the open sky. All the people assembled, sit 
together and join in the congregational worship without any distinction of 
caste. The food that is offered to the Deity is called Sbirni (sweets) which 
strikingly points to Persian connection— [ the term used in India is 
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It is not however in the theological sphere oi; 
image-worship alone, that the two cultures stand 
contrasted. In the cosmological problem of the origin 
of the Universe, there is also a marked difference. 
While the Indian Philosophers found the fundamental 
principles of the Universe to be three in number, viz.y 
Sattwa, Eajas and Tamas, the Iranian Philosophy 
holds the number to be two only, viz., the Spenta and- 
the Angra. As the Rigveda also notices — 

ijTigr: II 

— Rig Teda, 1-127-7'. 

“That the glorious and the pious Chistis (Sages)^ 
of the Bhrigus, have told it to be two-fold.” > 

— Rig Yeda, 2-4-2. 

“In the river land, the Bhrigus, to the people of 
Ayu, explained it to be two fold.*’ 

Naivedya and never Shirni.] The votaries of this cult are called Pirs 
(Elders) — another indication of the Persian origin. A sword is used in tho 
service, indicative of the militancy of the Iranian cult. 

Some scholars have held that the system was borrowed from the- 
Muhnmmadians (Akshay Kumar Datta-WtU — yol. II.- 

p. 297-310). But they forgex that this worship is enjoined in the Skanda 
Purana, Reva khanda, Chapter 2-4. 

The Skanda Purana was in existence in the 7th Century of the’ 
Christian Era (Vincent Smith— Early History of. India, p. 22). Sultanr 
Mahmud set his foot in India in 1019 A. D. It is abundantly clear that the 
Indians had borrowed the system before the advent of the Muhammadians, 
They must have borrowed it from Iranians, other than the Muharamadiansi- 
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The Aiigirasas however had adopted a threefold 
• -division of the Cosmic Energy. 

^ ; I 

^ 5:?^ 3T%R5iE^5!^a 

— Rig Veda, 6-11-20, 

“ Like the sun extending his regions, India, in 
"the interest of the Angirasas, killed Baala and increased 
■ thousand-fold the home of the young cheerful Trita 
v']( follower of Three fold division).” 

•RtcTJ 

^ If : I 

Rig Veda, 1-105-17. 

“It is Brihaspati who hears the call of Trita, when 
he prays to Gods from the well.” 

The Dwitas and the Tritas stood contrasted. 

( i ) ^JT— Rigveda, 9-94-2. 

(ii) — Rigveda, 9-95-5. 

The contrast existed not only in doctrinal matters 
Tike the above, but in matters that concern the work 
-a-day life as well. The Indian nation was constituted 
on the basis of a four-fold division of the society into 
four castes. Iranian sentiment was more consonant with 
vthe view expressed in the Mahabharata — 

?4Fr: \ 

5f: (I 

— Shanti Parva, 188-7. 
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“ Air of us are equally under the sway of pleasure,’ 
^nger, fear, temptation, grief, anxiety, hunger and 
exhaustion. What is the rationale of a division into 
•'tastes F’ 

And ever since the mighty voice of Atharvau 
^arathushtra, denounced ih.Q existing caste system, in 
ihe famous lines of the Gatha — 

% 

— Bhargava Veda, 49-7^. 

“What good is a Brahmin, and what good, a 
Vaishya ? He is the true citizen, who gives strength 
^o the Kshatriya” — Iran did not know caste distinction 
any longer. 

Within the caste itself, the . life of the anchorite 
jappeals to the Indian Sentiment, while it repels the 
Iranian. Thus while the Indian culture provides for 
•four distinct stages in the life of the individual, viz,, 
ithat of (1) the student (2) the house holder, (3) the 
rpublie man and (4) the anchorite, the Iranian culture 
■ considers the other three stages as only preparatory or 
-subservient to the life of the house holder, and there-, 
fore as of secondary importance only. The family is 
the unit of which society is composed, and Narayana 
:Zarathushtra was not going to say anything, which 
»holds the family life at a discount, and thereby attacks 
the very foundation of society and ordered progress. 
'The cheerful family life need not prick against the 
< 0 onscience of the Zarathushtrian* 
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m xmi ^ ^Tccii 

— Bhargava Yeda, 29-10. 

“ Give sHcli a conscience, as upholds the affluent 
household.” 

“No asceticism, ho morbid depreciation of the- 
creator’s work, enters into the optimism of Zarathush” 
tra. The follower of your Prophet is not commanded 
to forswear the innocent enjoyment of life, as something 
that is inherently evil. He is to enjoy it, but with, 
unfailing self control.”'* 

Herein also, the Mahabharata echoes the- noble 
message of Narayana Zarathushtra. 

3r«ir m 3fi-qf?cT \ 

: II 

— Shanti Parva, 268 - 6 .. 

3fT%?j^ll 

— Shanti Parva, 18-28.' 
ll' 

i —-Shanti Parva, 61-4. 

“ Just as all creatures draw their nourishment . 
from the mother, so the other Ashrams live on the, 
house-holder. 

“ For his sustenance, the ascetic depends on the • 
food crops no less than the householder does. Thus the 
producer of the crop is the protector of life. 

* Moulton — The Teachings of Zarathushtra, p, 7, 
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“The duties o£ all the four stages (3n%w), the 
duties of all the four castes as priscribed by 

scripture or custom, are concentrated in the duty of 
the Kshatriya householder.*' 

It is this Anti-Self-denial Philosophy of the 
Narayana, that Bhagavan Govinda is said to have 
repeated to Arjuna in the Gita. 

5if% I 

— Shanti Parva, ch. 487. 

Those ■who are inclined to see, in the non-ascetic 
anti-caste propaganda of the Sikh-Samgat and the 
Arya-Samaj, the influence of an exotic creed like the 
Islam, would do well to consider, as to whose influence 
it is, that is visible in the Mahabharata, — a book foundl 
extant long before the birth of Christ, not to speak of 
Muhammad. Even if the anti-caste propaganda is- 
attempted to be traced to the democracy of Gautama 
Buddha, how to account for the militant non-asceticism,, 
would still tax the ingenuity of the good critic, unless 
he turns his eyes towards Iran. 

“The ancient Iranian, as the effect of the working 
of his Philosophical idea, was characterised by action, 
exertion, and practical views of life. The Indian has 
tended rather toAvards inactiony introspection- and 
meditation. The Hindu Avith his pantheistic speculation,, 
evolved the Quietism of the XJpanishads, the Persian, 
whose sacred books ring with the call of ‘Up and doing, f 
was summoned to fight the good in the mighty struggle 
between the warring poAvers of Good and Evil."’*^ 

* Jacksoa— Zarathushtrian ht^idies, p. 13^ 

3S 
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Thus Hiranya-Kasipu, the King of the Caspian 
regions, is called an Ahura--worshipper, since he tried 
to dissuade his son Prahlada, from adopting the life 
of an anchorite.’^'* 

The contrast should rather be looked upon as the 
condition precedent of a closer association. For, ** in 
order that the reconciliation may be successful, the 
conflict must be felt in all its intensity.”t 

But, that need not degenerate into a spirit of 
hostiliy. The beauty of the rain-bow lies in the 
multiplicity of its colours, that of the bouquet in the 
variety of the flowers. A dull monotony is sure to 
weary the nerves. It is not in an unvaried uniformity, 
but in the harmony of the various parts, that the secret 
of beauty lies. 

Kot to speak of beauty, contrast lies at the rook 
even of perception. Light is perceived as contrasted 
ivith darkness, and heat presupposes the existence of 
cold. Just as the Atharva "Veda says: — 

— Angirasa Veda, 10-8--2BJ 

/Night and day are perceived, each as contrasted 
with the other. 

In this universe of Relativity, there cannot be 
anything like absolute homogeneity. Creation arises 
out of the division of the one into the many. As the 
Chhandogya Upanishad notices:— 

ft % siWf^. —•6-2-3. 

I am one; let me become many. 

•« * Bhagavat Parana, Skandha 7, ch. S 

t Seth— Ethical Principles, . p. 187 
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In any case, unity in duals, dr what we may call 
polarity, seems to be the scheme of Nature. 

“In a magnet with its two poles, we see it in its 
'simplest form. In chemical affinities and repulsions of 
•atoms, we see the same law manifested. We have two 
equal and opposite forms of Electricity, called Positive 
and Negative. As we ascend the scale of creation, we 
-come to the polarity of Sex. In Biology, life is evolved 
and balanced by the two conflicting forces of heredity 
and variation. In astronomy, we have the centripetal 
and the centrifugal forces In Mechanics, we have 
again two mutually balancing forces — dynamic and 
static. We have, for every plus, a corresponding 
minus, and for every multiplication, a corresponding 
division. There seems to pervade everywhere in the 
world, the great Law of Rhythm— Nature is like a 
mighty balance holding in its scales, an absolutely 
^equal quantity of the two opposite states of things.’^* 

“The universe is said to have been evolved from 
-one cause, but that cause is both immanent and 
transcendent. We find in the great physical force, a 
duality of Poles, which when brought in mutual contact 
produces a magnetic current. In the realms of atoms 
■and molecules, the same force has the aspects of 
attraction and repulsion, which make the existence of 
■material objects possible. In living mechanisms, the 
heart and the lungs are worked by a dual force, whiefa. 
draws in and throws off blood and air, which render 

* Wadia — The Message of Zoroaster, pp. 93-100 
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organised life possible. The fluid space of the earth, i^ 
dominated by a similar dual force, which rhythmically 
causes both ebb and tide,”* 

“Man is not formed as one wholes hut of two- 
distinct halves joined together. He has two sets of: 
bones, muscles and nerves and two brains. All organised 
beings are built after the same fashion, all other 
animals are so made. So likewise are all vegetables*- 
Every leaf is duplex, so is every part of a flower. All 
organised beings are in truth formed of two halves,, 
joined together at a central line. Nothing organised; 
is structured as one whole.”t 

Indian culture is the exact counterpart of the? 
Iranian culture, in the organised whole of the Indo— 
Iranian Civilisation, and the utility and the beauty of 
the whole lies in each maintaining its individuality, and 
yet uniting with the other in a friendly grasp. Each 
part is necessary to the other, and both to the whole* 
They are like “two echoes of the same’ voice,” “two- 
rivers flowing from the same fountain-head.” “Like- 
the two branches of the same river flowing through, 
^yaried tracts, both these creeds have produced results- 
in accordance with the nature of the soil through \vhich. 
they passed.” 

“The Iranian constituted one of the two sects of 
the Aryans, of which the Indians were the other. Both 
originally were adherents of a common worship; where* 
from it directly follows, that the ancient religion of the 
Iranian tribes, apart from local divergences, was one 

* Barada Kanta Mazumdar — An Introduction to Taiitra, p, sxvii, 

f Cox — ^The Mechanism of Man, vol. i. 
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^s,fid the same, being a ramification of the more primitive 
Aryan faith 

“ In their spiral ascent round Nature’s august 
jpeaky giddy pile, two travellers encounter each other, 
^nd forgetting their outer skin, look into the innermost 
.recesses of their spirits, and find to their agreeable 
“^surprise, that they are not alien, but akin. One of 
these wandervers is a Mazda-Yasnian, the other a 
Vishn u-Yapian.” t 

“These two Asiatic branches of the Aryan tree, 
•are so 'closely connected in their beginnings, the sap 
'Coursing through both being so evidently the same 
life-blood, that a study of the one, necessarily involves 
■a. parallal study of the other ”x 

“Two nations derived from the same stock, and 
exhibiting such striking affinities, such undeniable 
resemblances, as to betray their original identity at 
every turn, and make us feel, as though we can actually 
grasp and hold fast the time when they were as yet 
,undivided.”§ 

'“No one will deny that Avesta and Sanskrit have 
■preserved between them in common, more linguistic 
.store than any other two languages of different tribes of • 
-people. Their close relationship is not limited only to 
•individual words, but entire combinations, even sei^- 
stences are almost identical in the two/’f 

* Tiele — Religion of Iranian Peoples, p. 45 

t Govindacharya Swamin—Mazdaism in the Light of Vishnuism, 

— Foreword* 

:X Ragozin — Story of Media, Babylon and Persia, p. 36 

•§ „ Vedic India, p. 4 

, -IT Mackichan—Quoted in Mazdaism in the Light of Vishnuism p. 164 
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“The unity of ancestry that binds together the 
Indian and the Persian languages, is a scientific? 
induction. The most casual acquaintance soon shows 
that the application of a few sound changes will suffice, 
to turn the one language into the other — to turn whole 
pages of the oldest Iranian into the dialect of the 
iligveda.”x 

“As the lonians and the Dorians are two different 
tribes of the same Grecian nation, whose general name- 
was “Hellenes,” the ancient Brahmanas and the- 
Parsees are only two tribes of the same nation which 
is called “ Aryas,” both in the Veda and the Avesta^ 
the former to be compared with the lonians, the latter 
with the Dorians.”* 

* Give-and-take' is the law of life, and mere giving: 
or mere taking cannot go on. As the Mahabharata says:: 

'srang; : i 

— Santi Parva, 106-18* 

Neither success nor failure continues for ever. So a 
j^n should tnvite others and also accept their invitation. 

“ Live and let live” is the rule even between two> 
strangers. As between two brothers, where one finds- 
more pleasure in accepting the claims of the other,,. 
Jbhan in thrusting his own will, the question of wanton 
destruction does not arise. Hind and Iran stand in the 
position of two brothers, born of the same womb, andi 

X Moulton— Early Beligious Poetry of Persia, p. 23 
* Haug— Essays on the Parsis,.p. 117 
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feetween tliem we expect Ho thing but a spirit of mutual 
regard and tender sympathy* 

This is to be done, not out of soft feeling alone, 
but moved by hard necessity as well, viz., the necessity 
of a higher synthesis. It has been said that “the more 
complex is the more sublime.’* This may, or may not, 
be true as a sweeping generalisation, but there is no 
doubt that so far as a man is concerned, opposite traits 
are indicative of the strength of his. character. ‘A little 
pot is too soon hot*-~a shallow person is carried away 
by the impulse of the moment. Levity and cirumspeetion 
go ill together^ The flippant cannot put himself in the 
position of his rival, and realise the element of truth, 
that there is in the opponent’s point of view. Under 
a given set of circumtances, he may go bn quite well,' 
and even better than his more serious-minded brother, 
who is handicapped by the desire for a principle that 
always holds good. But change the situation, and the 
improvident will be nowhere, — will have no resources 
to fall to. 

As with individuals, so with nations. The civils- 
ation that does not make provision, within its fold, for 
the development of varied types of character, is far 
from being the ideal one. It cannot satisfy the spiritual 
needs of all the members;, and there will alway be found 
some units, which are in it, but not of it. Such a state 
of unstable equilibrium i%very dangerous to the Society, 
and we all know how Lala .Kadha Kishan, ,the father 
of Lala Lajpat Rai,*was within an ace of giving the 

* Urdu Biography of Lala Lajjpat Bai, 
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go-by to Hinduism, (which failed to satisfy his mono-^ 
theistic, non-idolatrous, democratic instincts) and was 
saved from accepting Islam, simply by the insistence 
of his wife. But for his mother’s timely intervention, 
Lala Lajpat Rai would have been lost to Hindu India, 
like so many Lajpat Rais that have gone the way 
before him, and made themselves famous in the Indian 
history, under the names of Mahabbat Khan (the 
half-brother of Rana Pratap) Murshid Kuli Khan 
( a Marhatta Brahmin ) or Sultan Jalaluddin ( son of 
Raja Ganesh of Bengal). 

Here is a lesson that the Hindus cannot view with 
equanimity; nor can the Zoroastrians lightly pass over. 
The Hindus should take note of the fact that there is 
something, lacking in Hinduism, — something for want 
of which a thoughtful and earnest soul, like Munshi 
Radha Kishna, could not find satisfaction in it, but had 
to cast his eyes to a foreign faith. Zarathushtrians 
should beware, as to how they allow the opportunities,' 
for the spread of the Gospel of Narayana Zarathushtra, 
pass off unavailed. An ostrich-like policy does not 
procure greater security than what the ostrich gets. 
Islam may have been spread by the power of the sword 
but it is not with the help of the sword that it is kept 
agoing. There must be something in it, which 
satisfies human needs, something which is congenial to 
the natural instincts of a section of humanity. Ko 
idea can seize a people’s soul, unless in some sense, it is 
peoples’ own.”'** Where ” one may ask, “ is provision 
in Hinduism, for that large section of humanity, who 


Iqbal— Persian Metpahysics, p. 96. 
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liave an abhorrence of iconolatry, of caste- prejudices 
^nd of asceticism ?’* 

Kabir and Nanak did not base their systems on 
the eternal voice of the Vedas, and thus failed to attain 
the success that they might otherwise have had. For 
the hold of the Vedas on persons of Aryan extraction, 
is something that lies deep in the blood and always 
tries to assert itself. It is a factor that cannot be 
eafely ignored by any religious reformer, if he intends 
to achieve his purpose, viz , to carry the people with 
him. The difference in the popularity of the Brahmo 
Bamaj and of the Arya Samaj respectively would 
demonstrate this clearly. Though the reforms aimed 
at — both social and religious, e. g., non-idolatry, non- 
caste, widow-marriage, etc. — are one and the same, 
the latter is spreading throughout the whole of India 
and infusing vitality into the people, the former is 
dwindling into non-existence.^ The Arya-Samaj counts 
as a factor in the national life, the Brahmo Samaj does 
not. This has come to be so, because the one is based 
■on the Vedas and the other is not. The one, the people 
look upon as their o^Yn heritage, while the other, they 
hate as of foreign inspiration. 

It would thus appear that Maharsi Dayananda 
tackled the problem with far greater ability than any 
other previous reformer had done. The considetable 
success that attends his mission, is due to the deeper 
insight and broader outlook of this the Great Leader 
• of the Aryan Revival. It is a great pity that the 
voice of Atharvan Zarathushtra did not arrest his 


t Frazer— Literary History of India—p. 409. 
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attention, to that exteoti as it ought to have done, and:, 
that he did not include the Iranian culture within hisv- 
seheme. He failed to see that the Zarathushtra already 
is, all that he wanted the Arya Samajist to bej and 
that the monotheistic iconoclastic militant gospel that, 
he expounded, had been promulgated by Bhargava 
Zarathushtra milleniums ahead, at the dawn o£ 
Aryan history. 

Ihe Atharva Yeda or “the Prophet’s Veda.”^ 

Atliarva Veda is the joint-product of the two 
Atharvans, one (Zarathushtra) flourishing in the branch 
of-'the Bhrigus, and the other (Rama Chandra) hailing 
from the clan of the Angirasas.t That made it ac 
perfect scripture, and the Gopatha Brahmana calls it; 
the greatest of the Vedas. 

II 

— Gopatha, 1~9. 

Now, MaharshiHayananda preached theBhargava. 
cult (viz., Iconoclasm), yet did not adopt the Bhargava, 

■ ^ or go; go; 

— one whom the people ftock to ; whom the people go after 
or follow ; a leader, a Prophet. 

(Vide Nighantu 4-3-101) 

The final »r of elides by the dictum — 

%T55n|T f^T(: TORI: II 

t Cf. SIHqg: 

Sayana’s— Introduction to the Commentary on the Atharva Veda, 
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Upastlia (Avesta) as the scripture of the Church. He 
disliked the Angirasa cult' (viz., Image-worship), yet 
the Angirasa Nigama, is taken to be the whole of the- 
Atharva Veda. To seek to find the Bhargava "cult 
in the Angirasa Text, necessarily leads to a strained 
interpretation. That, is exactly the criticism that is * 
levelled against the Arya Samaj. What however has- 
been more unwise, is that the Arya Samaj. omitted the - 
part of Hamlet from the play of Hamlet. It has left 
out of all account, the twin Prophets of the Atharva - 
Veda, those two Atharvans, who had so much to do in- 
moulding the character of the Indian and the Iranian . 
civiHsations. All portions of the Veda do not carry 
equal weight. The words of the Prophets themselves — "• 
the Gatha of Narayaiia Zarathushtra and the Prisnr 
of Narottama Ramachandra-^form the cream of the - 
Fourth Veda. They represent the high water-mark ot 
Vedio Philosophy, To hope to find such lofty thoughts-- 
in other portion of the Veda is absurd. The Arya?. 
Samaj wants to do this and that is why and where itr 
fails. We are not out here to judge the trustworthiness - 
of the interpretation of the Arya Samaj. What- 
concerns us is that the Arya Samajlst considers the 
Bhargava (non-idolatrous) cult, to be the only cult 
sanctioned by the Vedas, and has no place for the^ 
Angirasa (image-worship) cult. Where-as the perfected 
Aryan culture comprises both the Bhargava and the 
Angirasa cults— -the Atharva Veda being made up of. 
the Gospels, both of Zarathushtra and Ramachandra,. 
as found in the Bhargava Upastha and the Angirasa 
Nigama. None of them can be ignored, and there isi- 
room for both. 
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“ The true unity is the unity of the manifold; the 
true universal is the universal that contains and 
explains all the particulars; the true aprio^n is the 
apriori which includes the empirical. The simplification, 
required is one which shall systematise and organise all 
the elements of our nature and our life, not one which is 
reached by the elimination of complexity and detail.’’ *' 

“ In their difference, humanity will find a comple- 
•mentary perfection, greater than any single manifestation 
vof the human spirit can achieve alone.” t 

If there are people who are inclined to image 
-^■worship, caste distinction and asceticism, there are 
others who prefer non-symbolical worship, democracy 
- and house-holder’s life. And a more comprehensive 
civilisation, that provides scope for self-expression to 
t)oth these types of character, is certainly higher than 
one which provides for only one of them. One might 
say in the Hegelian phraseology, that Synthesis, com- 
prising as it does both Thesis and Antithesis, represents 
. a. higher stage of progress, than any of the other two. 
One who, knows synthesis, is spared the futile con tro- 
'^cpy between the comparative worth of the thetic and 
the antithetic point of view. We then come to realise 
that there is use for one and all^ that each one is right 
in its own place, and that a larger harmony combines? 
fuses and unifies them all. 

Herein lies the necessity for a greater co-hesion 
Ibetween the Indian and the Iranian culture. Each one 
is a type in itself, and the Aryan culture in its entirety, 


* Setli— Ethical Principles, p, 169. 

t Ananda Coomar Swami— Essays in Indian Nationalism, p. 87. 
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includes both of them and cannot afford to ignore any^ 
one of them. It takes both the obverse and the reverse- ■ 
side to make up the -whole coin. 

The dark fortnight is as much necessary as the ■ 
bright one, the night is as much useful as the day. If 
we require the lead of Atharvan Raraachandra, we are- ' 
as much in need of the guidance of Atharvan Zara- 
thushtra, and the Bhargava Upastha is as much a park 
of the Atharva Veda as the Angirasa Nigama is. The? • 
Gatha is as much our scripture as the Prisni; and both 
together form the pith of the Atharva V eda, the creams- 
of the Vedic Religion. 

The existence of what may be called the Protestant: • 
Sections of Hinduism — viz., the Brahmos, the Arya. 
Bamajist, the Prarthana Samajist and the Kabir 
Panthis— all point to the urgent need of a Fifth Caste^ 
(the Panchama) — a caste-less caste, — which does not 
know image-worship and does not decry the house- 
holder’s estate, which is not fettered by ceremonials non 
is wedded to the creed of non-violence at all costs. 

For what do w'e find in them, if not the fact, that, 
for a section of the Hindus, the enchantment of the? 
Idea of Atharvan Zarathushtra was much too strong 
to be repressed or suppressed. They have become the 
spiritual disciples of Zarathushtra, though they might, 
not be aware of it. “They know not what they do’^ 
may be said of them, in a sense different from its. - 
current import. They have heard the voice, but know 
not where it comes from. 



No one linows whither the home oi the xSeioved 
'.may be. Only this much is known that the sound of his 
t)ell comes up. 

Or as Rabindranath has said it — 

I have not yet seen him with may eyes. I have 
jonly heard the sound of his flute. 

All that is required of them, now is to do consci- 
'•ously, what they have been so long doing unconsciously, 
-to walk rather than to somnambulate, to act from 
-ideas, like rational beings with a full comprehension of 
-4he end to be achieved, rather than like lower creatures, 
-from the urge of instinct, without having any clear 
- ^conception of the Goal. 

The non*symbolic, non-ascetic, casteless creed, is 
jtibt a strange innovation, grafted on the Aryan soil 
from foreign dimes, but it is as much a part of the 
Arya Tantra, as the other one, (viz., the symbolic, 
. ascetic and the caste-regulated) is. The revolt of the 
- protestant sections of Hinduism, is limited, to the 
Indian phase only, of the Aryan culture. They are 
still within the Aryan fold— only they have adopted 
the cult of its western branch. They donot repudia^ 
thfe Aryan culture — ^and as the Vedas are the fountain 
-head of all religions, ( containing, in germ, the types 
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of all) we might say, that they cannot do so. To state 
nn the words of Sayana, we should say: 

ST m ^ 

Not even the skillful can jump on his own 
shoulders. 

The orthodox Hindus therefore should not look 
'upon these Protestants, as so many renegades, destitute 
•of any respect for their own forefathers, nor should the 
heterodox Hindus consider themselves as so many 
rebels, bound by their creed, to cut off all connection 
■with their forbears, and deny their heritage. There is 
•nothing in their creed which is not found in the Scrip* 
i}ure of the Aryans. Aeons ago, Atharvan Zarathush* 
■tra, the earliest of the Aryan Prophets, had evolved 
^■the ideal and chalked out the path, that they are now 
•following. It only remains for them to be aware of it« 
■^y making a first-hand acquaintance with the Gospel 
uf Zarathushtra. The man (pupil) of the eye is there, 
it only requires the help of a looking glass to see him. 

So soon as this is done, the feeling of isolation and 
tseparation will be gone. The Protestant Hindus will 
not then consider themselves, or be considered by 
-fOthers, as aliens amongst their own people- — an insulated 
-group who have to fall upon exotic scriptures for the 
sustenance of their spiritual life. They, are ‘ the bone 
of their bene and the flesh of their flesh, ^ and are as 
rgood partners of the original Aryan heritage, as their 
so-called orthodox brothers are. The vein that now 
carries the blood of nutrition to them, might be the 
one that issues from the right side of the heart, rather 
than from the left side, but it is the same heart, the 
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self-same Aryan culture# that feeds them both. They 
may suck the right breast of the mother, or her lefh 
breast, as they are inclined to do, but they need not. 
cry for a wet-nurse, that situation does not arise. 

When it is realised that these theistic, Unitarian,, 
non-idol atrous, democratic Churches of the Protestant 
Hinduism, have got nothing in them, that Bhargava 
Zarathushtra did not reveal, the Sikh will look upon 
the Gatha as Grantha Sahih^ 'par exeelle'nce, the- 
Ary a Samajist will find in the Bhargava Veda, the 
ideal of non-idol atrous monotheism that he has been* 
seeking laboriously in the other Vedas, the Brahmo- 
will get the Scripture for want of which (and the 
consequent lack of a bond of unity) his Church is not 
making any headway. And in adopting the Gatha as 
their own scripture, they will help to bring the two 
branches of the Aryan Culture into a warmer and a 
more affectionate embrace. That is a great service done 
to India, and to Iran, and through them to all mankind,. 

It is precisely here that the Muhammadian has- 
rendered a distinct service. He has contributed, more- 

‘ - 3 ?/. Chapters of the Grantha Sahib is written in the Persian 

language. Thus the Grantha Sahib is a product of the Iranian culture not 
aonly in spirit, hut in form aS welL. ; 

“The Grantha Sahib, or the Sacred Scripture of the Sikhs is divi- 
ded into two p arts viz., (1) The Adi Grantha and (2) The Dashwam 
Pad-shahka Grantha. The Adi Grantha consists of the compositions 
' . of the first nine Giirus, while the other book, as the name indicates, 

is the composition of tho tenth and the last Guru (Sovereign-Pontiff) 

. — Guru Govinda Sinha. The 16th. Chapter of this book is named 
Hikayets, These comprise twelve stories, in 866 verses of two lines, 
each. They are written in the Persian language and Ouru mukhi 
character, and they were composed by Govinda Sinha himself." 

— Cunningliani — History of the Sikhs, App. ii-p. 467, 
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than anybody else, towards a fusion of the two 
civilsations. — Indian and Iranian. It is due to his 
influence, that (a) we can hear in distant Dacca, Omar 
Khayam admonishing in the Buddhistic strain, on the 
Vanity of life. 

QT^Eci n 

Do you know that fate, like lightning is the burner 
of harvests ? Yes, as you look on, my harvest is burnt 
flown. 

Or (b) Hafiz, singing the Vaishnavic song, of 
©cstaeies of love. 

TTT 

gr 

Excepting your brows, there is, for the heart of 
Hafiz, no other niche ( for prayer ). In my religion it 
is not possible to adore any one but you. 

Or (c) Rumi Jalaluddin, discussing the Upanishadlc 
theme, of the unity of the Human and the Divine Selh 

1 

m 

sfr ^rrgr 


34 
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However far the shadow may move away from the 
wall, it has got to come back to the wall again ( from 
which it derives its existence ). 

Similarly in the far-off Ispliahan, we can hear tli@ 
Sermon of the Kurukshetra, in the voice of Faizee. 

m xm 

I 

— ^Persian Gita, Chapter 8, Verse 1. 

Arjun again asked “ Thou, the knower of ali 
mysteries, please to tell me now, the difference between 
Sanyas ( asceticism ) and Tyaga ( Self-denial ), 

Or — air sft arr?^ 

I 

II 

Persian Gita, Chapter 3-Verse 35. 

Whoever acts, without seeking pleasure, the 
hurden of his grief lightens itself. 

fW 1 v’" 

For whatever may have been the excesses com- 
mitted by fanatic Muhammadians — and they are not 
few — there can be no doubt that the Musalman has 
carried the message of Narayana Zarathushtra to the 
farthest corners of the land of Narottama Ramachandra. 
For Esoteric Islam is nothing but the echo of Mazda 
Yasna, and Hazrat Muhammad of the Traditions^ 
himself moulded on the model of Atharvan Zarathush- 
tra-^made in his image. 


i 

f 









“ The generations that worked at the biography 
-of the Prophet, were too far removed from his time 
to have the true data or notions; and moreover it 
was not their aim to know the past as it was, but 
to construct a picture of it, as it ought to have been 
according to their opinion. 

“Upon the bare canvas of the verses of the Koran, 
the traditionists have embroidered with great boldness, 

* Macdonald— Vital Forces in Ohistianty and IslarUj p. 19 
t Guillaume —Traditions of Islam, p. 98 
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‘'As Goldziher has pointed out, it is the Traditions 
iiihat have idealised Muhammad, and mitigated the 
primitive Arab barbarity of some aspects of his career; 
it is to them that we owe the fact that the pious 
Moslem is able to glide away from such aspects and 
to emphasise to himself more genuinely ethical, more 
liumane traits, and thus in some measure to feel his 
own demand for moral satisfaction met.’^ ^ 


“ The moral grandeur and beauty of many of the 
-sayings, attributed to Muhammad in the Hadis, is not 
the least of the causes of the veneration and affection in 
\which he is held throughout the Muhammadian world.’’t 

But the composition of the Hadis Literature, is 
the effect of the impact- of the Arabic Religion with 
the Persian culture. It was dictated by the necessity of 
removing from the cult of Muhammad, such deficiency, 
as was brought to light by an intimate contact with 
the Iranian Religion, Thus its composition was not 
taken up in hand, until the Persian influence began 
to assert itself. 
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scenes suitable to the desires or ideals of their particular 
group, or to use a favourite metaphor of Lammens,- 
they fill the empty spaces by a process of stereotyping^ 
•which permits the critical observer to recognise the^ 
origin of each picture. 

In the Sirah (Biography) the distance of the first 
describers from their object is the same, as in the Hadis- 
(Tradition); in both we get images of very distant 
things, perceived by means of fancy, rather than of 
sight, and taking different shapes according to tbev 
inclinations of each circle of describers.’"* 

Asa matter of fact Sufism is the effect of the' 
revival of the Iranian culture. It is a deliberate attempt 
to re- vitalise the Spirit of Mazda-Yasna by mobilising 
the Form of Islam.i The means that it found most 
suitable for this purpose, -was to supplement the Koraiii 
by the Hadis, $ 

Thus the first and the foremost of the Tradition ists- 
is A1 Bukhari, t one of the most noble sons of Persia.x: 

His position in Islam is second only to that of' 
:.M so much so, that in Egypt ^‘the peasant: 

will sometimes refuse to perjure himself on A1 Bukhari, 
while he will cheerfully do so on A1 Koran.” |1 

* Hurgronje — Muhammadianism, p, 

-f- “Arab Islam had been launched into the world without a Philosophy; . 
®nd accute minds among the Muhammadians suught to work out a Philo- 
jBophy, which while retaining the outward form.s of Islam, would conform 
to tho problems of life.” —Cash- The Expansion of Islam, p, 227 
.S Nicholson— Personality in Sufism, p, 7 
t Browne— Literary History of Persia, yol. i. p. 351 
X Gibb— Arabic Literature, p. 69 
§ Guillaume— Traditions of Islam, p. 3L 
I! Macdonald— Vital Forces of Christianity and Islam, p, 15 
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Tlie compilation of tlie Traditions was taken up 
'by the Persians in order to infuse the Spirit of 
Maada-Yasna into the Body of Islam. The Arab had 
nothing to teach, but many things to learn from the 
-Persian. 

A conquering people exercises a civilizing 
influenes, only when it is more civilized than the people 
conquered. Now all the nations vanquished by the 
armies of the iClialif, had attained, long before the 
Arabs, a high degree of culture, so that they were able 
to impart a little of what they knew, but received 
nothing^ in exchange. 

“ The Arabs, incapable of invention, ignorant and 
illiterate, brought nothing to the peoples they subjectedr 
on the contrary they borrowed evecyting from them • 
— methods of Government, scientific knowledge, arts 
and crafts. Their education was to be begun and 
carried through by the people they had vanquished.’*! 

In the matter of Mysticism at least, the Persian 
was his teacher. ‘^Mysticism only; came into Islam 
later, wlien the Arabs, leaving their country, mixed 
with other nations. The Beduin had not imagination 
enough to weave a legend round Muhammad. It was 
the Islamized foreigners, Syrians, Persians and 
-Egyptians who created this legend, and who, passing 
the history of the Prophet, through the mill of their 
imagination, embellished it to the point of making of it 
Sb sort of mystical romance.^x 

* Andre Servier — Islam and tlie Psychology of the Musalman, p. 9^ 
t „ „ „ „ „ T, „ P-102t 

X » „ „ „ „ „ « P,60 
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*’The reader should be reminded that most, if not 
all, mystical Traditions ascribed to Muhammad, were 
forged and fathered upon him by the Sufis, 'who- 
represent themselves as the true interpreters of fiis- 
esoteric teaching.”! This is what enables Kliwaja* 
Kamaluddin to claim and proclaim, that ‘^Muhammad 
brought again, the wisdom which had become lost 
after the departure of Zarathushtra.”* 

All honour is due to the Prophet, who “ sang the- 
same * Praises of Ahura,’ and reproduced the same 
‘wise sayings of Mazda% in the shape of the Quran.”t 
No one can fail to be struck by his forceful presonality. 
f*ln order to understand the rise of Islam, it is necessary 
to be acquainted with the historical Muhammad^the- 
man of extreme caution and extreme intrepidity; who- 
made by force his merit known; who gauged with 
exactitude the intellect and the character of hisr 
associates and his adversaries; for whom every fortress- 
had its key, and every man his price; whom no- 
opportunity escaped, no scruple deterred, and no- 
emergency found unprepared. ”x 

The unfavourable remarks that have been made^ 
here and there about Hazrat Muhammad, are mostly 
intended as a retort to that section of the fanatic- 
mullahs, who are never tired of throwing mud at other- 
Prophets. It is to remind them that in their zeal for 
hurling stones at other’s houses, they should not lose 
sight of the fact, that what they themselves live in, i^ 

s.- $ jN'icholson — The Mystics of Islam, p. 53 

* Kbwaja Kamaluddin — Islam and Zoroastrianism, p. 38, 
j Kamalnddia— „ „ p. 38 

X Margoliouth — ^Early Development of Muhammad iadisra, p. 258 
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particulary no better than a bouse of glass> and they 
are peculiarly susceptible to be paid back in their 
own coins. Not a small portion of the repugnance that 
prevails against Hazrat Muhammad, is the result of 
the reaction of the vicious and offensive propaganda of 
these despicable Zealots. Like the artifice, adopted by 
Birbal (of Akbar’s court), to make a short line longer, 
without touching it, they attempt to rule out a portion 
of the neighbouring longer lines, in order that their 
own line might appear longer. The line itself cannot 
be made longer, and so the only way left is to make it 
appear longer, — at the cost of others. Included in this 
gang, we find men, even of the reputation of Syed 
Amirali who pretends, that the Hindus produced only 
“ the revolting and the inhuman Sakti-worship on the 
one hand, and the degrading sensualism of Krishna on 
the other”'^’*' or that “before the advent of Islam, the 
Persian, in the relation of the sexes, recognised no law 
but that of his wilL^’t Disrespect to his mother, want 
of chivalry, alleged weakness on the cross, and narrow 
clannishness, are , the favourite charges cf these 
Muhammadian writers against the greatness of J esus 
Christ.x All this is done with the same end in view, 
viz., for the purpose of making Muhammad appear 
greater than what lie actually had been. Unfortunately 
for them, these attempts induce often tile very opposite 
result. And we not infrequently come across little pen 
pictures like the following, which without making any 

* Amir All — Spirit of Islam, Introduction p. xxiv 
t ), « „ M P* xxix 

i Muhammadali — Muhammad and Christ, p. 91 
Kwaja Kamaluddin— Ideal Prophet, p. 53 
Venkata Eatua—Essays on Islam p. 101 
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-explicit comment, speak volumes about, what has 
keen said to be the particular weakness of the Arab 
Chaxacter.$ 

(1) One of Muhammad’s wives was a Jewess 
'Safiya, whom he had married on the evening of the 
battle, in which her husband had been captured and 
executed. He viewed the captured women at the end 
of the day, and she found favour in his eyes and was 
taken to the tent/’'*' 

(2) Muhammad alone had brought with him 
hundred camels intended for sacrifice. Of them he 
slaughtered sixty three himself, by cutting their throat 
with his own hand. This number, as the historian 
observes, corresponds to that of the years of his age.”t 

Otherwise, Hazrat Muhammad has a greater claim 
on the affection of the Iranians. For of all the three 
Semetic Prophets ( Moses, Christ and Muhammad ) it 
was Hazrat Muhammad who identified himself with 
the Iranian ideal, much more closely than any of the 
other two. 

I = (I) He used to take pride that he had been born 

‘during the reign of the great Persian King Noshirwan.x 
{2) He considered the Persians to he the most respect- 
able of all people,.| (3) He believed that even if Faith 
resided in Pleiades, yet would the Persians reach it;§ 

$ Margoliouth— Muhammad and the Rise of Islam, p. <36 
* Wells — Outline of History, p. 418 
t Koelle — Muhammad and Muhammadianism, p. 232 
Browne— Literary History of Persia, vol, i. p. 166 
t Eezvi— Parsis (People of the Book), p. 156 
§ Browne— Literary History of Persia, vol. i. p. 264 
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(4) If hnowladge were .suspended from the ends 
of heaven, yet would the Persians achieve it.^ (5) He 
declared that the Arabic speech was neither father nor 
mother to anybody, and that,^ (6) The Pars who accepts 
Islam was as good as a Koreshite.® (7) Muhammad has 
stated the aim of his life to be to exploit (the culture of) 
Persia and dominate Arabia,^ (8) It was Salman, the 
Iranian who along with Muhammad and Ali forms the 
Islamic Trinity;®^ (9) And it was Salman again who is 
reputed to have dictated the Koran to Muhammad.® 
(10) It is on this account that “some Persian words 
became current from that Excellency’s (Muhammad^s) 
blessed language.”^ (U) And he gave to Salman 
permission to recite Namaz prayers in Persian.® (12) 
Muhammad refers to the Gatha, — called by the name 
•of the “Furkan” or the ‘^Distinction” ( i. e. the Scrip- 
ture of distinction between the good and the bad )— as 
the original of Koran.® (13) To put the knowledge of 
the Furkan in the Arabic form, for the benefit of the 
Arabs who had not before received any revelation, was 
what he conceived his function as a Prophet to be.’® 

■ ^14) As a matter of fact, Allah declares in the Koran, 

1-2-3 Khuda Baksh— -Essays Indian and Islamic, p. 63 

4 Sell— Historical Development, p. 5 ^ 

Koelle — Muhammad and Muhammadianism, p. 393 • \ , 

5 Browne— Literary History of Persia, vol. i. p. 203 
Koran— Sura xvi. (Bee) v. 105 

7 Koelle— Muhammad and Muhammadianism, 393 

S Amirali— Spirit of Islam, p. 165 
Sell— Faith of Islam, p. 301 

9 The Furkan is different from the Tora of the Jews and the Bible ai 
the Christians. [ Koran-Chap. 3 ( Imran ) v. 2 J 

10 Koran-Sura 12 V. 2; Sura 41-v. 44 
Sell— The Origin of Islam, p. 96 
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that it is the Persians and not the Arabs in whom^ . 
Islam will find expression in its truest form. ^ 


(2) Sohrab does not know his Father. 

This could not have been otherwise. For the • 
spirit in which Islam was conceived is, wholly and 
fully, derived from Mazda- Yasna — and as sure as ‘the - 
arch-type necessarily determines the nature of every 
imitation of it,’ Islam is nothing more than an Arabic - 
translation of Mazda-Yasna — an attempt to re-const i- 
tute the Arabic society in the light of the Gospel of - 
Ehargava Zarathushtra. The motive power of Islam 
is derived from Mazda-Yasna. 

As a matter of fact Judaism itself — which is the • 
parent both of Christianity and Islam — is the result of 
the attempt made by the Semitic people to assimilate 
the Gospel of the Gatha. Before the Jews came in 
contact with the Mazdiyas, they had no idea of 
(1) Monotheism or (2) Anti-iconolatry, or (3) even of 
the moral responsibility of the individual for his own 
actions. "What their religion had been, bereft of these- 
rudiments, even the Jews themselves would not feel 
flattered to discuss. 

The Jews came in contact with the Mazdiyas,, 
during the reign of Nebuchadnezzar. Towards the 
close of the 6th century B. c. “The King of Judah,, 
having accepted allegiance to Nebuchadnezzar, King 
©f Babylon, before long revolted. Jerusalem was 
consequently invested, and after a long siege, was taken 


* Koran— Sura 47 verse 40 (Sale’s Koran, p. 393 footnote) 
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in 586 B. c. King Zedekiah was carried a prisoner to^ 
Babylon, the Temple and the King’s palace were burnt,, 
and the city wall was broken down. Many of the 
people, including priests were deported to Babylon,, 
but a number of the inhabitants were left and many 
refugees return ed^” 

In the Court of Nebuchadnezzar, the Jews came- 
in contact with the Mazda-Yasnists. “The earliest • 
mention of the Magians is made by Prophet Jeremiah 
(39-3), who enumerated among the retinue of King 
Nebuchadnezzar, o.t his entry in Jerusalem, the chief of/ 
the Jfacyi ( “ Rabi-Mag” in the Hebrew), from whichi 
statement we may distinctly gather, that the Magi/ 
exercised a great influence at the court of Babylon in.- 
600 B. o.”t 

In 538 B. 0 . Cyrus, the great Achaemenian,. 
overthrew the Babylonian empire, and “Judea becamo- 
one of the provinces of the Persian Empire, and-s 
remained so until the overthrow of the Iraniam 
Kingdom by Alexander the Great.”x 

“ Of the Hebrews, little remained beyond the tribe - 
of Judah, (after whom the whole race are called Jews)" 
to return to Palestine from the Babylonian captivity.. 
This they did, in 536 b. c, when Cyrus gave them., 
leave to return. 

For more than two centuries (536-332 b. c), this-- 
race was subject to the Persian Empire. Under that 

Macdonell— Lectures on Comparative Eeligion, p. 127 
t Haug— Essays on the Parsis, p. 1 
>: J ackson — Zoroastrian Studios, p. 4 
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well-organised and liberal rule, they enjoyed internal 
peace, and lived under happier conditions, than for long 
before and than ever afterwards.” 

Close contact with the Mazda-Yasnists, resulted 
in the development of Monotheism and Non-Idolatry 
• amongst the Jews. '‘Meanwhile, among the Jewish 
exiles in Bahyhn, an important development had been 
;going on. Prominent among the priests there was 
Ezekiel, who felt himself called as a prophet in the fifth 
year of the Captivity, and for 22 years exercised great 
influence. Like other leading Prophets, he was convinced 
that the disasters of Israel were due to their sins. The 
«chief sin, he thought, consisted in Idolatry and 
idolatrous practices in the religion of YahiDehfi'\ 

“The Jewish, like every other early religion, 
■passed, through the stage of polytheism. Like the 
other Semitic peoples, the Hebrews originally -worship- 
ped various supernatural powers, reverencing sun, moon 
. :and stars, and having a vague idea of a lord (baal) of 
heaven and earth. But like the other Semites they 
iiad, beside the divine powers ( whom they worshipped 
;in a general way), a special tribal God, !who i)rotected 
-them and led them in war. This tribal God of the 
Hebrews, known by the name of Yahweh, had, by the 
•■■time they conquered Palestine, risen as their victorious 
■‘leader in war, to a position of pre-eminence. The first 
■direct step towards monotheism was the prohibition of 
ihe the right to worship any God but Yahweh, as 
■ expressed in the old decalogue, “ thou shalt worship 
no other God, for Yahweh is a Jealous God.’^ The 

t Macdonell — Comparative Religion, p. 129 
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worship of Baal,^ the most dangerous rival of Yahweh^., 
was destroyed about 350 b. c. in both Israel and Jadahy 
by the complete massacre of the priests of Baal; but the 
inherited tendency to polytheism lasted on among the • 
people to the latest times of the monarchy. Thus even 
under Joshia, only 30 years ^before the destruction of the- 
kingdom of Judah, we hnd altars of Baal, Ashtoreth, 
and other gods, in the Temple of Jerusalem besides 
that of Yahweh. The next and the final step was the 
denial of the existence of the other Gods, who were 
declared to be mere forms of stone, metal and wood. 


Thus we see that the conception of Yahweb>. . 
starting as that of a tribal God, in a setting of poly- 
theism, ended, hy the time of the Exile in pure mono- 
theism, which remained ever after one of the two maim 
characteristics of the Jewish Religion.”! 

The Jews did not learn the lessons of Monotheism-, 
and non-idolatry till during the Exile, they came* • 
under the influence of the Zarathushtrians. And in so 
far as Hazrat Muhammad derived his system from the- 
Jewish scriptures, the Gatha of Alharvan Zarathushtra 
may be said to be the ultimate source of the Koran. 

That Judaism underwent a complete metamor- 
phosis, as soon as it came in contact with M azda-Yasna,, , 
is a fact much too jiatent to be denied. The change- 
was phenomenal. 

* ( i ) Baal -Hobal in Arabic, the chief of the 360 deities worshipped 
in the Kaba. — Zwimer-The Moslem Doctrine of God p. 37 
( ii ) Ba‘-al=Hub-al = Al-lah according to Wellhausen 

Margoliouth — Muhammad and the Rise of Islam, p. 19^ ' 
t Mucdonell— -Comparative Religion, p. 133 
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; ** There can be no question that the Post-Exilic 

. Judaism is markedly different from the Pre-exilic/’-*' 

“After their return to their own land, having 
: ' -.sojourned, for half a century amongst the Zoroastrians, 

one sect at least of the Jews — the Pharisees, began to 
“liold the Zoromtrian doetrine of a future state of 
1' rewards and punishments.”t 

“ . ‘‘There is no mention of immortality, in the pre- 

j -exilic writing of the old Testament. After death, 

when men had been gathered to their fathers, the dead 
1 1 were thought to lead a dull joyless existence in Hades | 

ti: <(Shiol), as shadows, without blood and vitality, cut off 

I ! -from the upper world and from the influence of 

Yahweh.” 

i The long list of promises and threats, with which 

- the two codes of Deuteronomy and Leviticus end, apply 

Jfi without exception to earthly life only. One of the 

- consequences of this view is, that if Yahweh, who is 
regarded as the ideal of justice has not punished the 

-wrong-doers in this life, he cannot punish them after-> 
wardsj and instead, has to visit his wrath, on the 
descendants of the sinners to the third and the fourth 
generation. 

‘Tt is only after contact loith the Iranian MeUgiony 
that in late passages, the idea of immortality appears in 
the realistic form of the resurrection of the body, as^ 
in Isiah.”x 

* Moulton— Treasure of the Magi, p 69 
t Markham— History of Persia, p. 66 
x Maodonell— Comparative Eeligion, p, 136 
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“ The Jews who returned, after an interval of more 
than two generations, to Jerusalem from Babylonia, in 
the time of Cyrus, were a very different people from the 
warring Ba-al worshippers and Jehovah-worshippers, 
^the saorificers in the high places and sacrificers at 
■ ■Jerusalem) — of the Kingdom of Israel and Judah. The 
■plain fact of the Bible narrative is that the Jews went 
to Babylon barbarians and came back civilized. They 
went a confused and divided multitude, with no national 
^130lf~coIisciousness; they came back with an intense and 
'-exclusive national spirit They went with no common 
literature generally known to them, for it was only 
forty years before the captivity that King Josiah is said 
to have discovered “u hook of the law’* in the temple- 
^*<(11 Kings xxii), and besides that, there is not a hint 
n the record, of any reading of books; and they' 
'^returned with most of their material for the old 
Testament. It is manifest that relieved of their bicker- 
ling and murderous Kings, restrained from politics and 
in the intellectually stimulating atmosphere of that 
-Babylonian world, the Jewish mind made a great step 
forward during the captivity.”''-'' 

^'Certainly post-exilic Judaism is markedly different 
-’from the pre-exilic, in its doctrine of evil.”t ^‘Hence- 
forth it is not the Lord who puts a lying spirit into the 
'mouth of the evil-doers; Satan like Ahdman, from this 
time, takes a prominent part in the religious and the 
moral history of the Hebrews*” § 


Wells— The Outline of History, p, 173 
t Blair— Sources of Islam, p. 46 
.§ Amir Ali— Spirit of Islam, -Introduction-p. xxviii 
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‘‘The Hebrews received from the Iranians, the- 
notion of a celestial Hierarch, and the idea of a duality 
of principles in the creation of good and evil-” '*’' 

“ We have unquestionable proof that during the 
pericd from Babylonish captivity to the advent of 
Christ, the Jews borrowed and adopted a great deal from, 
the Persian theology, but no proof that the Peisiaik 
took anything from the Jewish Theology.’’ — Alger. I 

“Judaism after the exile, and through Judaism 
Christianity afterwards, received an important influence 
from Zoroastrianism, an influenee which in regard to^ 
the doctrine of angels, Satan and resurrection of the ■ 
dead cannot be mistaken.” — Haijg.x 

“The similarity between the Zoroastrian idea of a 
deliverer and a restrorer of religion and order on earth,, 
and the Messianic conception among the Jews, is, to- 
say the least, wonderful. The Jews, it is certain,, 
derived this conception fiom the Zoroastrians, and in 
their misfortunes, developed it in more vivid terms.”§ 

. “The ideas of God, Angels and Archangels, of 
Devil, i Demon, and Arch-fiend, as found in both,, 
'iptefeent great similarity. The whole doctrine of a 
new Kingdom, and the coming of a Saviour, the belief 
in a resurrection, a general Judgment, and future life, 
show a most striking resemblance to Jewish-Christiani 
-doctrine. Certain rites of purification in the Vendidad; 
and in the Pentateuch are so much alike, that this- 


* Amir Ali— Spirit of Islam, Intro, p. xxix 
t Casertelli— Philosophy of the Mazdayasnian Eeligion p. 48 
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portion of the A vesta is. sometimes called tho 
^Priest’s Code/’ 

“Dr. Mills has taken pains, in ‘Our Eeligion in 
Ancient Persia’ to prove that the Jewish and the 
Zoroastrian Scriptures are analogous. In the like; 
nature of their deity, the doctrine of resurrection and 
a future life, the conception of heaven and hell, the evil 
spirit, the temptation of the devil, and personal and 
universal judgments, Jesus Christ found his new 
followers already instructed by the Persian priests.” f 

It should not however be thought that the borrow- 
ing had been made by the Iranians, and not by the 
Jews. For the Iranian Religion continued the same- 
ever since its foundation; while the Jews, even long; 
after the Exodus^ did not have anything like a definite^ 
national religion. In the case of the Iranians, there is 
jLo abrupt breach with the past, (as we notice in the 
Jews specially after the exile ) which might be attri- 
buted to impact with a foreign culture, while the 
sanctity attached to the adjective ‘ Ahura, ’ [by which 
the new name for God-Mazda is qualified ] vouchsafes, 
for the Gatha, an age not far removed from that of the. 
Rigveda ( with its reverence for the ‘ Asura ’ ). 

“The striking agreement in regard to fundarnental 
doctrines, pervading spirit and ritual forms — between, 
the accounts in the classics, and those in the Avestan 
books, and of both these, with the latter writings and 
traditional practices of the Parsis, furnished powerful! 

* Jackson — Zoroastrian Studies, p. 205 
t Pitha walla— Light of Ancient Persia, p. 203 
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presumption that the religion was a connected develop- 
ment possessing the same essential features from the 
time of its national establishment,” — A lger.* 

“Moses, who led the Exodus, welded the tribal 
groups into a true people, by means of a Law imposed 
on them - under divine sanction. After long fighting 
they established themselves in Canaan, and after a 
period of group Governors ( Judges ) they became one 
kingdom under Saul, David, Solomon (1000 b. c.). 

Even after the Exodus, we find Joshua offering 
the people, the choice between the religions of Canaan 
to which they had come, of Egypt which they had left, 
or of their historical religion to which he and his 
family meant to adhere,” t 

Thus we see that the Religion of the Hebrews, the 
first and by far the oldest of the three Semitic Reli'^ 
gions (Judaism, Christianity and Muhammadianism), 
— the parent of the other two which have overspread 
the greater part of the globe, § — was constituted out of 
the elements borrowed from Mazda Yasna. When 
Moses led the Jews to Palestine out of Egypt, about 
1350 B. C; he already found the almosphere surcharged 
with jZoroastrian ideas, and the land interspersed witli 
•edicts in praise of Ahura Mazda — as “Hommers 
discovery of the name Assara Mazas in an Assyrian 
record of the middle of the second millennium b. o x 

* Casartelli— Philosophy of the Mazdayasnian Religion, p. 48 
t Martindale — The Religions of the World, p. 67 
§ Macdonell— Comparative Religion, p. 318 
X Moulton — ^Early Religious Poetry of Persia, p. 73, 
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-abundantly shows. Moses then set himself to the task of 
reforming his community in that light, and the compo- 
■sition of the earliest portions of the Pentateuch ensued. 

Nor is there the least reason to doubt, that it is 
'from the Jewish sources that Muhammad derived his 
.revelation. . . 

“ It was to Judaism, or rather, Talmudic Judaism, 
'^not the Judaism of the Old Testament), that Muham- 
mad was most indebted, for the distinctive character 
of his religion, which provided also the form and the 
•substance of so many of his ‘revelations’, and which was 
unmistakably the ‘predominant partner’ in the varied 
,and heterogenous elements, which compose the Faith 
and Practice of Islam. Rabbi Geiger, that learned Jew, 
lias clearly demonstrated this conclusion, by tracing all 
the principal features of Islam to Talmudic sources. 
ITughe’s verdict must therefore stand, namely, ^‘Muham- 
madianism is simply Talmudic Judaism adapted to. 
Arabia, plus the apostleship of Jesus and Muhammad.”’*^ 

“ Lamraens’s assertion that Islam was the Jewish 
•religion, simplified according to Arabic wants, and 
amplified by some Christian and Arabic traditions, 
contains a great deal of truth, if we only recognize 
the central importance for Muhammad’s vocation and 
llteaching of the Christian doctrine of Resurrection 
and Judgment.”! 


* ( i ) Blair- Sources of Islam, p. 183 
( ii ) Sell—Tho Faith of Islam p. 14 
t Hurgronje— Muhammadianisiri. p. 61 
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“As a religion Islam represents a modified form, 
of Jndaism/^+ 

“It will also help ns, in understanding Islam, as> 
well as in dealing with Moslems, to conceive of Islam, 
as Judaism — revived, reformed and perpetuated.” 

Yet it is not merely indirectly through the mediums 
of Judaism, that Islam derived its system from Mazda^ 
-Yasna. The direct influence of Mazda-Yasna, in the 
formation, both of Christianity and Islam, is clearly 
discernible. Asa matter of fact, Judaism represents- 
the first of the waves, of the attempts of the Semitic* 
races, to assimilate the cult of Narayana Zarathushtra,. 
Chrisianity the second, and Muhammadiam’sm the third 
and the last. 

“ The Kernal of Prophetic teaching is already 
Magian.” — Sprengler. $ 

Likewise in particular can he cited certain^ 
distinctive features which the founder of Islam adopted. 
directly from the ancient Prophet of Iran.”x 

“Muhammad had certainly not foreseen the great - 
infiuence which his doctrine would have on the Persians. 

-V ( i ) Macdolieill — Comparattve Religion, p. 165 

( ii ) “ Muhammad never pretended to preach a new religion. He 
demanded in the name of Allah, the same Islam { submission ) that Moses, 
Jesus and former Prophets had demanded of their nations. In his earlier 
revelations he always points out the identity of his “ Quorons ” with the ■ 
contents of the sacred books of the Jews and the Christians, in the convic- 
tion that they will confirm his assertions if asked,” ^ 

Hurgronje— Muhammadiani.sm, p. 40- 

’■ Macdonald5=:Vital Forces of Christianity and Islam, p. 161 
" Bell—The Origin of Islanv in Christian Environment, p, 67 

$ Iqbal— Six Lectures on the Reconstruction of Islam, p. 199 

X Jackson— Zoroastrian Studies, p. 211 
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He did not know that he had borrowed many Zoroastrian 
ideas. When the Persian Zoroastrian first studied the 
Koran, he found many of his beliefs already there in a 
thin disofuise. It was precisely this lack of originality^ 
which favoured the spread of Islam in Persia, f 

“How often did the author of the Koran, not 
'borrow from that book— the Avesta — which his 
successors wanted to tear to pieces ? The new beliefs 
ihat the Arabs brought were the old acquaintances of the 
-Zoroastrians.’^ — Darmatester — Ristoire de la Farsi. ^ 

“Islam has largely drawn upon Judaism, Ghristi* 
anity, the religion of Zoroaster, and possibly even upon 
Manichainism. From Parsism, it has taken both 
directly and indirectly. A number of obviously Parsi 
ideas, have penetrated into Islam, through the channel 
-of Jewish Books — notably the Talmud. 

“ The doctrine of the Resurrection, most of the 
legends relating to heaven and hell, and the entire 
system of demonology, have found their way into the 
Koran, through Judaism. So, indeed, did the description 
of the trial and the tortures of the dead in the grave, 
by two angels Munkar and Nakir. The idea of the 
bridge Sirat, as thin as a hair, which leads to paradise' 
across the abyss of hell, is certainly derived from the 
Parsis, having passed over into the Koran, through the 
Midrash of the Jews. But Islam has not hesitated to 
"borrow directly from Parsism. It is a significant fact 
that the word ^^Din” which so repeatedly occurs in the 


t Claud Field — Persian Literature p, 33 

* Govindaoharya Swarai-— Mazdaism in the Light of Vishnuism, p. 59 
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Koran, has been borrowed from the Parsi Books. Im 
Huzveresh, it appears exactly in the same form.” 

— Von. Kremer — Cultnr gesch icht liche.t 

~ Br. Tisdall (the Sources of the Koran) thinkS' 
that Muhammad had borrowed the idea of Miraj from: 
Koroastrianism ( Ardai-Bir of Namah ). 

— Ohampat Ray — The Key of Knowledge, p. 997'. 

Of course no direct evidence is forthcoming, that 
Muhammad had studied the Avesta, in order to- 
ascertain what ideas to borrow from it. His education 
diowever was meagre and he. has been called an “illiterate- 
Prophet’^ several times in the Koran.x Herein as welV 
as in the case of Jewish and Christian Scriptures, he 
derived his knowledge from oral communications only.'*-" 

“It is not suggested that the Prophet had access* 
to the writen books of either the Jews or the Chris- - 
tians, though in some passages of the Koran, we can- 
trace direct resemblances to the text of the Old: 
3!'estament and the Mishna. His knowledge of the 
Jewish and the Christian books, at times faulty and- 
^perfect to a degtO^ was derived exclusively from. 

oral communieatiofifed' t 

J Khuda Baksh— Essays Indian and Islamic, p, 11 
X ( i ) Koran— Sura 7, verse 156 
- :i:: " 29, -verse. 47 ■ 

( ii ) Khuda Baksh — History of the Islamic peoples, p. 36' 

(Hi) Similarly the word Rughz ( Druj ) used in Koran 74'~5' does not:, 
apccur again in the Koran. 

Bell— The Origin of Islam in Christian Environment, p. 88- 
* Huxgronge— Muhammadianism, p, 31 
• t Khuda Baksh— Essays Indian and Islamic, p. 11 
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And so far as the oral commuDication of the 
Zoroastrian Scriptures is concerned, the reference in 
the Koran, to Salman the Persian (Sura 16 verse 105),. 
is unmistakable. Hadis literature also points to the 
same direction. “ According to one tradition, Muham- 
mad composed the Koran "with the aid of a Persian Jew 
named Rabbi Warada.”| “ One authority tells us that, 
the Koreish had Parsi prompters and this is not 
wholly improbable.”x 

Then again, Hazrat Muhammad is said to have 
sent up letters to the King of Greece and the Khasru 
of Persia, inviting them to exchange their religions for 
his own, IT Are we to suppose that Muhammad asked 
them to do so, without even earing to get himself 
acquainted with something of these religions, without 
.trying to know how far these systems agreed or 
disagreed with his own ? That lyould amount to 
admitting the charge of arrogance and conceit, that 
one of the greatest historians of the world has brought 
against Muhammad. 

“Islam indeed is marred, as Judaism is marred, by 
a streak of primitive exclusiveness; its founder was 
manifestly of a commoner clay than either Jesus or 
.Gautama, and he had to tack on, to his assertion of the 
^supremecy of God, an assertion that Muhammad was in 
especial His Prophet — a queer little lapse into proprie- 
.torship; a touchingly baseless claim for the copyright 

§ Davenport — Muhammad-Koran, p, 74 

X Margolionth— Muhammad and the Rise of Islam, p. 130 
,, P,368 



of an idea, whicE, as a matter of fact, lie had picked 
■up from the Jews and the Christians about him.”§ 

. Thus we may be pretty certain, that Muhammad 
ivas acquainted with the religion of Iran which country 
he had oceassion to visit, for purposes of trade,! while 
employed in the services of Khadija, before bis marriage 
with that elderly rich widow. It is not unlikely that 
Hazrat Muhammad had deliberately set himself to the 
task of founding Islam in imitation of Mazda Yasnal 
For it was in the political and the militant Gospel of 
the Gathic Eeligion, that he saw the only chance of 
realising one of the aims of his life, which was to weld 
the heterogenous Arabic crowd into a homogenous 
Arabic nation. It should not be forgotten that “besides 
being a religious teacher and reformer, Muhammad also 
aimed at being the Ruler of Arabia, the unifier of his 
countrymen, and their liberator from foreign control.^’x 

“The unity of God was his inspiration, and the 
unity of Arabia, his aspiration.’^’-'' 

It is related that on one occasion in the early 
Meccan period Muhammad’s uncle and patron Abu 
Talih,Ho whose influence alone, he was indebted for his 
safety in M ecca, advised the Reformer to moderate his 
zeal. ThereujDon Muhammad is said to have replied: 
“ Then give me that by which I can free my coun- 
trymen, from the dominion of Persia.”! 

§ Wells— -Outlines of History, (Vo. U). p. 363 
t Denison Eoss— Islam, p. 6 
X Blair — Sources of Islam, p. 4 

Cash — The Expansion of Islam, p. 39 
J Blair— Sources of Islam, p. 4 
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“Abu Jahal suggested that this might be done 
■with the help of the swords. Muhammad set him right 
hy saying-if you wish to govern the Arabs and Subju** 
gate the Persians, then exchange your idolatry with 
the profession of monotheism and you will succeed, 

Yes — “give me that by which I can free my 
• countrymen from the dominion of Persia’^- — herein lies 
the key, to the psychology of Muhammad’s preaching 
■ of a new faith, which has been criticised as having in it 
nothing new, except the claim of Muhammad to be 
a new Prophet.” |1 

Islam was intended to enable the Arabs to leam 
liow to throw off the Persian Yoke; and in order to be 
able to fight the Persian successfully, it was nesessary 
to be as well-equipped as the Persian himself — tci 
borrow from Persia all that Arabia lacked, and to take 
towards life, the self-same outlook as the Persian took, 
Muhammad was aware that only “ when the Greeks 
meet the Greeks, then is the Tug of War,” and 
proceeded to act on the maxim “Copy the enemy so 
that you may be able to overthrow him.”§ He therefore 
took up the frame- w'ork of Mazda-Yasna and hammered 
Islam into its shape. 

“ From the third century of the Christian Era^ 
Greek Physicians had found their way into Persia, 
where they founded the celebrated school of J und-i- 
Shahpur, which soon became the rival of Alexandria.”*^ 

X Koelle — Muhammad and Muhammadianism, p. 74 
(Wells — Outlines of History, p. 413 
' i Hurgronje — Muhammadianism, 40 
§ Cash — Expansion, of Islam, p. 5 

- * Andre-Sorvicr—lsIam and the Psychology of the Musalman, p. %%% 
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‘‘ King Khasru Anusliirwan ( 538-578 a. b. } 
offered hospitality to the ejected , Greek Philosophers^ 
{ when Justinian closed the schools at Athens ) and 
founded a Zoroastrian school at Jund-i-Shahpur. 

Amongst the alumni of Jund-i-Shahpur were ( 1 ) 
the Arab Hares bin Kalada, who afterwards became 
famous as a practitioner and (2) his son Ennadr^ 
^cited in the fifth canon of Ibn Sina (Avicena) an enemy 
of the Prophet Muhammad, who was amongst those 
defeated at the battle of Badr, and was put to death 
by 

Muhammad thus could import from Persia, all 
that she had been able to store up, during the 
milleniums of civilisation, which she had enjoyed, ever 
since the days of ^ ( Cyrus ), ( Darius ) or 

( Xerxes), While the culture at the credit of Arabia, 
before the advent of Muhammad, was a mere blank— 
Koran ( composed in 610 a. ft.), being the first book 
written in the Arabic language.X 

“ The earliest works in the Arab language were 
^Qjpposed under the rule of the Abbasside Khalifs, not 
by ■ Arabs, but by Syrians, Greeks, and Persians, 
converted to Islam. It was only towards the third 
century of the Haiira, that the Beduins began to be 
‘'civilized.’’*=“=' 

What is called, Arab civilization,” in so far afe 
iiny manifestation of Arab genius is concerned, has' 

t O’ Leary— Arabic Thought and its place in History, p. 42 
Gibb— Arabic Literature, p. 15 and 25 
f Andre Seryier — Islam and the Psychology of the Musalman, p. 2L7 
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never had any real existence. The Civilization that 
passes under that name is due to the labour of other 
peoples who, subjected to Islam by force, continued to * 
develop their aptitudes in spite of the persecutions of- 
their conquerors. 

To give the name “ Arab Civilization to the*- 
artistic, literary and scientific movement, that by a 
false documentation is made to coincide with the - 
accession of the Abbasside Ehalifs, is to fall into error. 
In the first place, because the Arab element only parti-- 
cipated in it to an extent hardly perceptible; and 
further because this movement was the result of the 
intellectual activity of foreign nations only convertedi' 
to Islam by force; and finally because the movement 
was already in existance in the countries conquered by^ 
the Arabs long before their arrival.’ V 

“AVhen the Arab wished_to embark upon a literary^- 
artistic or scientific work, he had nothing to draw upon 
in his own inner consciousness; so he copied and- 
imitated, without ever originating anything.”! 

So Hazrat Muhammad had no way hut to tiirn'- 
to Iran. 

Ever since King Kuru ( a chip from the old block 
of Mahabharata fame) had broken up the vast Empire 
of the Semites at Babylon, and in 538 b. c., estaSlished 
himself the sole ruler of Western Asia — The King of 
the Aryans and the Non-Aryans ( ),^ 
Arabia had been under the domination of Persia. 

X Ander Servier — Islam and the Psychology of the Musalman, p. 217 ■ 

t „ „ „ „ p. 21®' 

§ Browne—Literatuxe History of Pei&ia, vol, i. p, 93 
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At the time of Muhammad’s birth, the head- 
.-quarters of the Persian Government in Arabia, was in 
Yemen ( little to the south of Mecca ) where “Chosroes 
) maintained officials and tax collectors.”^ “ Khurra 
. Khasru, the Persian Satrap of Yemen, about the time 
-of the Prophet, had become fully Arabicised. He 
: recited Arabic poems and educated himself in the 
.Arabian fashion.’*+ 

Yet, the degradation of foreign yoke was naturally 
: resented by the Beduins, particularly by those who had 
ieft the desert and came to live in the towns. The 
iKoreish, amongst whom Hazrat Muhammad was born, 
<was such a Beduin tribe. “ The permanent inhabitants 
of Mecca were a tribe of Beduin, who had seized the 
temple and constituted themselves its guardians.’^x 
..Muhammad could not but be swayed by the politics 
•of his tribe. He could not hold himself aloof, and unlike 
- Jesus advise his followers * to render unto Caesar the 
■things that are CaesaPs, and unto God the things that 
.-are God’s.’ He flung himself into Politics. 

“ The consciousness of the Arab national unity 
welled and rose in his day. He headed it, moulded it, 
■^directed it, and the sword was in his hand.” t 

Thus the movement inaugurated by him, largely 
r participated the nature of a military campaign, and 
‘^When the Prophet died, he left twenty thousand 
■ companions, who had 7iot done more than glance at the 

* Wells— Outlines of History, p. 411 

4- Browne — Literary Htstory of Persia, vol, i, p. 263 

X Wells— Outlines of History, p. 411 

t Macdonald— of. Islam, p. 261 
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Koran, and only six who knew the whole by heart twc> 
of these being doubtful cases,” § 

Participation in politics was a feature much too' 
conspicuous in Muhammad; so much so, that it has • 
been said that ‘‘Muhammad’s failure in Mecca was that' 
of the Prophet, and his triumph in Medina, that of the' 
chieftain and the conqueror.” J: 

“The Prophet of the world renouncement in Mecca 
wished to win souls for his faith. The Prophet-Prince- 
in Medina needed subjects and fighters for his army.”’^' 

“Muhammad’s aspostolic cloak was loose and' 
elastic enough to cover both the Prophet and the 
tyrant.”! And the feeling which inspired him was*'- 
that “No other people is to rule over my people.” x 

Being a born politician, he could not fail to - 
perceive the part that Mazda Yasna had played, in 
making the Iranians, the conquerors of the Old World.. 
The militant cult of Iran appealed to him most — the^- ■ 
cowardice of Jews or the non-resistance of the Christians-- • 
could not save the Arabs — and Hazrat Muhammad at 
once took up the idea of walking in the footprints • 
of Atharvan Zarathushtra. “ In Imitation of Zara- 
thushtra.” — seems to have become his motto. Without • 
the ideal of Mazda-Yasna before it, Islam would have 
been conceived something different from what it is.. 
“The unique character of a religion is to be judged,., 

§ Margolio-uth,— Early Development of Muliammadianism, p,. 5 

4; Soli Historical Development of the Koran, p. 55 

* Hurgronjo— Muhammadianism, p. 44 

t Koellc—Muhammad and Muhammadianism, p. 'i'5 
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^ not by the material it pogsessess in common with others, 
but by the special stamp it impresses upon it.”§ Neither 
An Monotheism nor in Iconoclasm, nor in the abolition 
of the caste-distinctions, does Islam differ from Judaism. 
Militancy is the factor that Islam added to itself, and 
-jfchis it borrowed from Mazda-Yasna. 

“ The important point to notice here, is that the 
good spirit and his followers struggle in combination, 
.against the powers of evil, and that the final victory 
-depends on the colaboration of God and man. This is 
the only religion in which the work of man is a condi- 
-tion of the victory of God over evil. Hence the religion 
•<of ^arathushtra is in a unique sense, the religion of 
tnorality. The struggle for the good is the duty 
•required by the religion, and this duty can be fulfilled 
by moral action only,”* 

And as a manifest expression of his indebtedness 
to Mazda-Yasna, Hazrat Muhammad turned over from 
the three-timesj prayer of the Jews to the five- times 
• prayer of the Mazdiyas. 

As a matter of fact, the reforms started by 
fia'zrat Muhammad were quite incompatible with Arab 
tmentS-lity, aiid points to the impact of a foreign culture. 
•‘^The entire Islamic system was opposed to the Arab 
frame of the mind. The fundamental principle of Islam 
rsays professor Nicholson, was foreign and unintelligible 
to the Beduins. It was not the destruction of the. 
idols that they opposed so much, as the spirit of 

§ Marti — Religion of the Old Testament, p. 39 
Maodonell— Comparative Religion, p. 57 
t [Sahi Bukhari]— Croldsack-rMuhammadian Traditions, p. 395 
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devotion which it was sought to implant in them; the 
determination of the whole lives by the thought of God, 
and his pre-ordining and retributive omnipotence, the 
prayers and fasts, the renouncement of coveted 
pleasures, and the sacrifice of money and property 
which was demanded of them. 

Again, the social organisation of the heathen 
Arabs was based on the tribe, whereas that Islam 
rested on the equality and fraternity of all believers. 
The religious bond cancelled all distinctions of rank 
and pedigree; it did away theoretically, with clannish 
feuds, contests for honour, pride of race— things that 
.lay at the very root of Arabian chivalry.”* 

This is so far as the origin is concerned. Of Islam, 
;in the matter of subsequent development as well, 
Mazda-Yasna played the part of the sponsor. 

“The action of the Persian element on the religious 
formation, was very far reaching, as soon as Islam had 
-established itself in the geogaphical regions of ancient 
Parsism, and had carried to the worshippers of Zara- 
thushtra, with the aid of the sword, the faith of the 
Prophet of Mecca and Medina. The occupation of Iran 
by the Musalmans, constitutes one of the most decisive 
.factors in the religious formation o-f Islam. 

Persian theologians introducted into the religion 
lately adopted, their traditional points of view. The 
-conquerors enriched the poverty of their own ftindi 
amentals, by elements procured for them, by the 

Khuda Baksh—Essays Indian and Islamic, p. 65 
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experience of a profoundly religious way of life, the way 
©f the Persians whom they had defeated 

As a matter of fact, Islam so soon as it reached ■; 
the land of Iran, was metamorphosed into Sufism, — 
just as the caterpillar is changed into the butterfly* . 
The process cf transformation began with Shiahism,,, 
developed through Ismailism, and culminated in Sufisms, 
which is only another name for Mazda- Yasna, under 
the Suf (blanket-cover) of Arabic terms. 

“There was a divergent tendency, the revolt of 
the conquered Persians, who conscious of a more fully 
developed culture than the Arabs, evolved a type of Islam 
which inclined towards mysticism, and incorporated 
many ideas familiar to the older religious life of Persia,... 
but alien to Muslim doctrine. This Persian, or Shiite- 
schism itself, split up into various subdivisions, the 
more extreme sections hardly claiming to he Muslim,*’’^ 

“Islam as it emerged from Arabia, was deistic and 
very largely non-raystical; but in Persia it assumed the 
form of mysticism, which through dervishes, has influe- 
nced the religion for all time.”! 

ffit 

- ' “ The distance between the creator and the 
©reature had to be bridged somehow, and Islam, as^ 
conceived in an Arab brain, failed to do this. Contacts, 
with other faiths and cultures immediately began to> 
supply what was lacking, and the spiritual life found' 
expression in many new ways, as Moslems learned oi. 

X Tide — Eeligion of the Iranian Peoples, p. 166 
* De Lacy — Islam at the Cross Roads, p. 10. 

, t Cash— -The Expansion of Islam, p, 8. 
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the immanence of God, .and the, possibilities of fellow- 
ship with the Divine,” || . * 

“When the Arabs entered Persia, Islam came into- 
touch with the teachings of Zarathushtra and ]VIani, 
and presently with those of Buddha, which worked 
towards disintegration. For shortly afterwards, there 
arose two great religious parties; the orthodox, which 
we describe in general, as that of the Sunnites, and 
another the free-thinking party, which had and still 
has its origin and centre in Persia, and is generally 
identified with that of the Shiahs.” 

“ The desire for communion with God lay at the 
Toot of this movement, and the soul-hunger of the- 
Moslems, who could find no nourishment in the husks- 
of Arabia, sought satisfaction in the search for a God^ 
who was immanent and ever working in His creatjires, ‘ 
who was the Sum of all existence, the Fulness of lifej 
the Omnipresent who dwelt in and communed with, 
each individual soul.”t 

“ The soil of Persia was extraordinarily fertile in.- 
Sectarianism. Thus there sprang up almost immediately- 
the political party of the Shiahs, who tried to combine 
the teachings of Islam with Persian Ideas.” x 

“Persia has ever been the fertile breeding ground' 
of new creeds and philosophies, from the time of 
Zarathushtra, Manis and Mazdak, to the present day. 
It would be interesting to compute, how many of thfe 

11 Cash— The Expansion of Islam, p. 100 
* Islamic Review, ( December 1929 )“p, 454 
t Cash— Expansion of Islam, p. 104 
:X Islamic Review— ( December 1929 )rp, 454 

36 -- - .■■■ ' 
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“seventy-two sects” into wliich Islam is supposed to 
be divided, owe their existence,” wholly or in part, to 
the theological activity of the Persian mind.” ^ 

“Ibii Hasan, in his Kitab-ul-Milal, looks upon 
the heretical sects of Persia as a continuous struggle 
against the Arab power, which the cunning Persian 
attempted to shake off by these peaceful means,” t 

“The Persians by the adoption of Shiahism, 
devised a scheme by which the very religion Islam, 
should become an instrument of its owm destruction^ 
and power should return to Persia by the triumph of 
the Shiahs over the Arabs.” X 

“The Ismailia movement is one aspect of the 
persistent battle, which the intellectually independent 
.Persian, waged against the religious and political 
ideate o£ Islam. 

Originally a branch of the Shiite Keligion, the 
Ismailia sect assumed quite a cosmopolitan character 
with Abdulla Ibn Mamun — the probable progenitor of 
the Fatimid Khalifs of Egypt; Under the pious cloak of 
the doctrine of Imamat (authority), he made an attempt 
to synthesise all the dominating ideas of the time. 

The -Ismailian doctrine is the first attempt to 
amalgamate contemporary Philosophy, with a really 
Fersian view of the Universe, and to restate Islam, in 
reference to the synthesis, by allegorical interpretation 
-of the Koran, a method which was afterwards adopted 
foy Sufism.” I 

* Brown — The Babi Religion, ( Introduction )-p. xxiii 
t Iqbal-- Persian Metaphysics, p. 57 ( foonote 
X Gash— Expansion of Islam, p. 103 
4: Iqbal— Persian Metaphysics, p. 56-57 
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The war against Arabism,*’ says Professor Well 
—hausen, ‘‘resulted in the supremacy of the Iranians 
:and the subjection of the Arabs as a nation.*'*'^* 

“Lack of Idealism has left Arabia where is was.”t 
‘‘European readers of the Koran cannot fail to be 
•struck by its author’s vacillation and inconsistency in 
.'dealing with the greatest problems. He himself was 
^not aware of these contradictions, nor were they a 
-stumbling block to his devout followers, whose simple 
faith accepted the Koran as the word of God. But the 
rift was there, and soon produced far-reaching results *’x 

“When the Moslem armies entered Persia, the 
■national faith was Zoroastrianism, and while the 
Persians nominally accepted Islam, they never gave up 
much of their old faith. The7 brought it over with 
them and sought to adopt Islam to their own spiritual 
needs and imaginative tempera ment.”+ " 

“In fact the rise of the Shiah sect in Persia, and 
the schism in the Khalifate was due, not only to the 
family jealousies on behalf of Ali, as the true succesor' 
■of the Prophet, but also to the fact that the new wine 
•of Aryan thought and philosophy in Persia, burst the 
deathern bottles of the Semitic creed,’’|l 

“The true Irani however has an unique position* 
Unlike any Muhammadian race, (except the Arabian, ) 
■they are distinctly national. The Turk, conqueror 

* Khuda Baksh— Essays Indian and Islamic, p. 90 

t Cash-— Expansion of Islam, p. 388 

X Nicholson— The Mystics of Islam, p, . 5 

+ Cash— Expansion of Islam, p. 119 
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though he has always been, repudiates still, the name- 
of Turk, calling himself simply a Moslem; so likewise 
do the less distinguished races he has subjected. But 
the Persian does not do this. He is before all things 
Irani, and to the extent that he has made for himself, 
a Muhammadianism of his own. He boasts of a history 
and a literature older far than Islam, and has not 
consented to forget it as a thing belonging only to “The. 
Age of Ignorance.*’* 

“Muhammad had accepted as part of his doctrine^- 
that the Jews and the Christians had received a divine- 
revelation. But the Shiahs added to these two, the, 
Zoroastrians or Magians, as they were then called, and! 
said that they too had a revelation from God. This^ 
enabled the Persians to maintain links with their ; 
historical past, and to use their own religious literature.- 
while professing Muhammadianism.” t 

“ Rich and influential Persian families sought to^. 
revive their ancient religious beliefs and practices, and’, 
in Afshin we have a most conspicuous example of the 
thin veneer of Islam in Non-Arab circles. Though he 
rendered brilliant services to Islam, he still held by his^ 
own ancestral beliefs, and dreamed of the restoration of. 
■^e Persian Empire and of “the White Religion”, and . 
ridiculed the Arabs, the Magribines and the Turks. 
He likened the Arabs to dogs to whom we throw a bone . 
in order to strike them on the head with a club.*’ § 


* Blunt — The Future of Islam, p; 186 
f Cash— The Expansion of Islam, p. 102 
§ Khuda Baksh— Essays Indian and Islamic, p. 102 
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“ The ancient faith had never completely died ou5 
■of the hearts of the masses, and it was impossible tha,fe 
with the growth of a national church, many of the old 
thoughts should not find expression in new and more 
approved garbs. Gobineau has somewhat harshly, but 
not quite without reason, charged Altra-Akhbarisin 
with having converted the great hero of Islam into an 
Ormazd and his descendants into Amesha-Spentas.*’ IT 

^^The Arabic idea of God is out and out deistic, 
God and the world are in exclusive, external and eternal 
opposition ” . 

National culture triumphed and the Deism of 
the desert was lost in Theism of Persian thought, which 
finds expression in a personal experience of God, 
through love.^t This was Mazda-Yasna and this 
is Sufism , , 

The conception of a Personal God [Varuna and 
Indra of the Vedie period — who subsequently developed 
into the Spiritual Mazda of the Iranians, and the 
vcorporal Vishnu of the Indiansx as against the 
jimpersonal Brahma of the XJpanishads] is the factor 
"that distinguishes Bhakti Yoga from Jnana Yoga. 
Let us therefore try to understand what a Personal 
God means. “Personality has been defined as the 
-capacity for fellowship, L e. to think the same thoughts, 
•to will the same purposes and be moved by the same 
ifeelings.”+ “ Only in so far as personal relations are 

■*ir Amitali — Spirit of Islam, p. 320 
Mott— The Muslim World Today, p. 347 
i Cash— Expansion of Islam, p. 119 
X Macdoncll— Vedic Mythology, p, 20 
-4- Macnicol— The Eeligion of Jesus, p. 15' 
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allowed to exist between the worshipper and his God*, 
can that God be properly described as Personal/' ^ 
It is therefore of utmost importance to notice, that- 
while Sufism, „ following Mazda-Yasna, affords the' 
greatest scope in the matter of personal intimacy ands 
reciprocal relation between Man and God, going up to 
the pitch of Khwetvo-'datham,^ “the tendency of Islam, 
is to .reduce the Personal relations, which can exist- 
between Man and God, to the lowest terms, to those- 
namely, which may exist between a slave and a master 
of -absolutely unlimited power.” ^ Thus “ while for the* 
Sufis, God is pre-eminently the Beloved, Muhammad's- 
love of Him, was overshadowed by his fear/'^ “ The 
fear of fire was ever present with him, and the knowledge- 
that God would bring all into Judgment and that, that 
Judgment would be a terrible ordeal."® “The maim 
spring of Moslem religious life during the eighth 
century was fear — fear of God, fear of Hell, fear o£ 
death, fear of sin." ® 

^‘In Muhammad's first preaching, the announcement 
of the Day of J udgment is much more pronounced than 
the Unity ^of God; and it was against his revelations 
concerning the Doomsday, that his opponents directed: 
their satire during the first twelve years.” ^ 

. 1 Webb— God and Personality, p. 46 

2 Cf,"“ In the bridal chamber of Unity, God celebrates the mystical/, 
^larriage of the Soul.”-— Nicholson — Mystics of Islam, p. 119 

3 Webb— God and Personality, p. 87 

4 Nicholson — Personality in Sufism, p. 6 

5 Macdonald — Aspects of Islam, p. 187 

6 Nicholson — The Mystics of Islam, p. 4 

7 Hurgronje— Muhammadianism, p. 34 
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Then again, Mazda^Yasna, the Gospel of Narayana 
Zarathushtra is the purest form of Bhakti-Yoga, based 
on Ethics ( Karma Yoga — ‘ and tinged by the 
Metaphysical Truth ( Jnana Yoga-aT^^<) of the unity 
between Man and God.* But so far as Jnana Yoga is 
concerned, in Islam, “in a well-known article of the 
creed, it is laid down that Allah is entirely different 
from all created beings; and we know personal relation 
to be impossible, without some element of likeness, 
without some degree of moral affinity.’^ t Similarly in 
the matter of Ethics, it was only after its spread in 
Tran, that “ Moslem asceticism became mystical, and 
ascetic exercises began to be regarded, not as having 
the end in future salvation or perdition, but rather as a 
means of purifying the soul, so that it may know and 
love God, and attain union with him.” § 

It is thus evident that not only in the matter of 
the ‘ Love for the Beloved' — which is the main plank 
of Sufism, — but also for its idea of Ethical purity and 
Metaphysical unity, Sufism is indebted to Mazda- 
Yasna, and to nothing but Mazda-Yasna, To those only 
who can look beneath the Suf ( woollen veil) of Arabic 
terms, the essential nature of Sufism, reveals itself. 

As a matter of fact Sufism is based on three great 
Fundamental Truths and these alone, viz. 

^ Of. (1) ^ — Gatha, 43-3. 

(2) —Gatha, 50-7. 

(3) 5rf|^r ^ m 

— Gatha, 28-8. 

t Nicholson—Personality in Sufism, p. S 
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(1) That there are two Selves in man — a Higher 
Self and a lower Self. 

(2) That the Higher ^elf is the highest manifes-® 
tation of God [ and that therefore Self-Realisation is 
the medium of God-Realisation. ] 

(3) That God is not an Impersonal Entity but a 
Personal Being; and [ as Divine Personality implies 
iellowship with Human Personality ( Higher Self ) ] 
Self-Realisation in the Highest sense, is existence in 
God through Love, 

, , The revelation of Atharvan Zarathushtra, on each 
of these points is unambiguous and unmistakable. 
Thus he lays down — (1) That the Path of Sabas (Sufism ) 
is the Path of the two Selves.’^** (2) That the Higher Self is 
not anything but God himself,! and (3) that it is in and 
through the love of a father, a husband, a servant, a 
lord, or a comrade that the love of God realises itself 
and unites Man to God.x 

All this is summed up in ;the distinctive line of 
the Gatha — 

— Gatha, 48-10. 

When, Oh Mazda, will the man-in-men appear 
in me ? 




mm (1) (2) Gatha, 43-3. 

t ^ —Gatha, Si-7. 

X m 

i —Gatha, 53-4.. 
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The man in men is fche Higher Self. For it is in 
•the Higher Self, that man finds the law of his life. 

A rational being is an end in himself, and can find 
nowhere, save in his own nature, the law of his life.”* 
It is the man in men i. e., in all men, for its dictates 
nre binding on one and all. ‘‘The revelation of its 
authority to one mind, is valid for all.” t The advent 
of the man in men is the advent of God. “ God fo^ 
man is he, in whom man finds his Self-Realisation* 
Whatever more He may be, matters for us not at ali.$ 

This is the implication of worship of the Ratus 
{Prophet ), along with the Ahu (Lord)-— sig ^ 
of the Honover. 

The God whose seat is laid outside the heart 
men, ( whose nature does not respond to the Moral Ideal 
implanted in the heart of man), is a mere idol, even 
though nob represented by a statue. The Zoroastrian 
Church was to be purged of such idol-worship, and led 
on to the true path of God-realisation through the 
adoration of the Naro-ish-Nara* 

3T^r JfTiir. — Gatha, 48-lOj 

When would I be able to remove the idol from 
this community ? 

For it is then alone that the heart is made ready 
for the reception of the Naro-ish-Nara. 

* Seth — Ethical Principles, p, 208. 

t Martineu —Types of Ethical Theory, vol. 4-p. 105 

$ Macniool — Religion of Jesus, p. 138 
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% I ^ 3Tt 

^-t f^5c i»t —Hafiz. 

Make the room free from the idols, so that it: 
may be a temple of the Beloved. For, these, full of 
desire as they are, make the heart and the soul quite - 
^ different place. 

Thus the line — 

contains in a nutshell the religious Philosophy of th© 
G-atha, which is the Philosophy of the Sufis. This isv • 
a very characteristic line of the Gatha; apd it is im 
the fitness of things that the Mahabharata gives to the 
Prophet of the Naro-ish-Nara, the sacred appellation 
of “ hfarayana.^' * 

Communion with Mazda, through the Naro-ish- 
Nara, is the very essence of Mazda-Yasna. This is also 
the purest form of Bhakti-Yoga, or what we understand 
by Beligion itself. Thus Narayana Zarathushtra may 
be said to have laid down for ever, the form to which a 
XeUgi'on.iUust conform, if it is to be, what it is intended 
to be, viz., “the coming together of man and God.”x . 
Thus one can find in none but Narayana Zarathushtra 
f'the Touchstone of Character, the Master of all 

^ ^ cldt l 

— Shanti Parva, 337-29. 

Vasu (Vistasp) follows Narayana in the worship of the Omnipresent. 
y. Machniool — The Religion of Jesus, p. 13 



\ * Nicholson— Studies in Islamic Mysticism, p. 79 

Widgery — Comparative Study of Religions, p. 181 
*j- Zwemer— A1 Ghazali, p. 257 
§ Lummens — Islam, p. 112 
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Spiritual leaders, and the one supreme and infallible? 
Judge, who can pronounce an unerring verdict, concern- 
ing the truth of any religious system or order.’’* 

“ The Koran contains very little concerning the- 
nature of the Soul.” IT 


Yet Sufism, if it was to be of any use at all could": 
not but take up the idea of communion with God 
through the Higher Self, and this it accepted as the 
central creed of its Esoteric teachings. 

“ The Jewish tradition that God created Adam in.» 
his own image, re-appeared as a (Muslim) Hadis, and 
was put to strange uses by Muhammadian theosophists. 
Even the orthodox Ghazali hints, that here is the- 
key of a great mystery, which nothing will induce? 
him to divulge. t ' 

Original Islam on the other hand had beem 
differently conceived. 

(l) There is no mention of the Higher Self im 
the Koran:-“ But as a whole, the Koran appears little- 
adapted to stir the inward and the truly spiritual 
relations. It knows nothing of the downfall of human- 
nature, and nowhere does it declare loar on the old 
man in order to put on the Thus the necessity 

for self-purification is nowhere strongly felt. While 
Islam presented God to the world as a tremendous^ 
reality, it did not make any very severe demands upon.= 

’ the morals of the people. The weaknesses, to whieliv 
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Iiuman nature is prone, were condoned, and a man 
found that lie had a wide scope for indulging himself, 
before his conscience can trouble him very much ”1] “The 
principle which Muhammad adopted and even formul- 
ated was that “ M an^ s Conscience was God’s concern; 
he was a Moslem who professed Islam”.* (5) The 
presence of the Higher Self failing to be noticed, the 

■ <^uestion of seeing in it, the highest manifestation of 

■ God did not arise. The seat of God had been laid any- 
where but in the human heart, and the word Allah 
came to mean either a mere abstraction void of all 

• qualities, or possessed of such qualities as do not 
respond to the moral nature of man. “ But the Sufis 
’•would not have succeeded so thoroughly in bringing 
-oyer, the mass of religious Moslems to their side, 
unless the Champions of orthodoxy had set about cons- 
tructing a system of sholastic Philosophy, that reduced 
the diyine nature to a purely formal changeless and 
absolute unity, a bare will devoid of all affections and 
■^motions, a tremendous and incalculable power, with 
•which no human creature could have any communion 
-or personal intercourse whatever. That is the God of 
'Muhammadian theology. That was the alternative 

-rto Sufism .”t ’ 

“ The Deism of Islam removes God as separate 
’from the world to an infinite distance in order to 
■pi'sserve his distinctness as against creation; but as a 

t Contrast— xTf — . 

—Gatha, 53-r 

11 Cash — The Expansioir of Islam, p. 278 
•*^ Margoliouth- Muhammadianism, p. 56 
f Nicholson— The Mystics of Islam, p. 22 



result of this, the practical reality of God is turned 
into an empty abstractioTi.’^*' 

This blank barren indifference is not calculated to 
inspire any hope in man. For, “ the moral relation oi- 
man to God, is in its essence, a relation of wilL”t Yet 
this conception is in all respects better than the other, 
which , in the matter of moral worth reduces God to a 
level lower than man, and even touches on the border 
of immorality. “ Palgrave sums up the Moslems 
conception of God thus:— He is even more prone to 
punish than to reward, to inflict pain than to 
pleasure, to ruin than to build.”1F While even Ayesha 
reported to have retorted to Muhammad: “ I do not seer 
thy Lord, except He hastens the fulfilment of thy 
passionate desire3.’^§ (•^) The relation between Mao 
and God has been reduced to a minimum. Islam 
denies the fatherhood of God and execrates the New 
Testament doctrine of God as father.”x The Moslem 
idea of God is in many vital respects repellant and 
reactionary, Allah is a despot and not a father.’’!. 
“But the great truth of the divine fatherhood of Gody 
and of his infinite love in bridging the gulf, and coming 
near to His worshippers in order to impart to theni 
His own divine power, to enable them to become holy,- 
like Him in heart and life— this great truths of God 
were unknown to Muhammad, and are absent from the 
teaching of the Koran.” (1 

* Macdonald— Vital Forces in Christianity 
* t Seth-^Ethicai Principles, p, 446 
",1 Cash— The Expansion of Islam, p, 97 
§ Goldsack — Selection from hfuhammadian'Traditibns, p 
X Cash— Expansion of Islam, p. S32 
J The Challenge of Non-Christian Beligion?, p. 29 
* " 11 Blair— Sources of Islam, p, 39 
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“Allah in the Koran is never a father and men are 
never His sons. And the same holds of the Traditions 
from Muhammad and of all the after-religious develop- 
ment. The Church of Allah never consists of His 
■ children, and no saint in his ecstacy ever heard himself 
. .addressed as ‘My Son.’ Men are the slaves of Allah, 
His absolute property to do with as He wills. For while 
the human owner of a slave is under certain legal 
.^.restrictions, and has certain legal duties towards him, 
.*such can never hold of Allah.” 

“ We must teach that we are not slaves of God 
•with no power of self-determination, but rather His 
^'beloved children.”! Whereas “ the Moslem desires to 
■offer to God the reverence due to Him; but to establish 
a personal relationship between himself and God, is 
far from his thoughts.” .‘t 

The changed viewpoint of the Sufi, finds beautiful 
expression in Hafiz. 

frr 

. ^ oh 3Tr 

^ errcrr^^ n 

“ %['afiz is not a slave that he would run away from 
the Lord (in fear). Be kind and come back for I am 
not amenable to threats, (Only Love can win me). § 

Thus even Iqbal, the High-Priest of Pan-Islamism 
in India, has been forced to admit that Sufism cannot 

* Macdonald — Vital Forces of .Christianity and Islam, p, 232 
t .. » » » p. 109 

5 » » » , » . p, 90 

§ “ The Fersian language, as a Moslem has expressed it, has Aryanised 
the Muhammadian Rdigion.” — -Zwomer— Disintigration of Islam, p. 155 
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foe attributed even to Super-Koranio Muhammad (a^ 
is claimed by the Traditionists), not to speak of to 
Koran. “ There is no historical evidence to -show that 
the Prophet of Arabia actually communicated certain 
esoteric doctrines to Ali or Abu-Baker.” This accounts 
ifor Baejid Bostani, the great Sufi Saint boldly declaring 
•that “his standard was broader than that of Muhammad.’ H 
We also know the assertion of Abu Said ibn 
Abul Khair^ who is said to be “ the founder of Sufism 
• as a distinct system, ”x about the absence of Sufism 
•.in the Koran. 

“One day whilst Abu Said was preaching at 
N ishapur, a learned theologian who was present, 

' thought to himself, that such doctrine is not to be 
•found in the seven-sevenths (i*e., the whole) of the 
Koran. Abu Said immediately turned towards him and 
said ‘Doctor, the doctrine that I preach is contained in 
the eighth seventh of the Koran.”! 

It would thus appear that Sufism is as much similar 
"to Mazda-Yasna, as it is dissimilar to original Islam. 
Sufism is nothing but Mazda-Yasna, hidden under the 
outward garb of Islam, and Suf is the cloak of Arabia 
nomenclature, that Mazda-Yasna was forced to put 
• on, during the oppression of Arab fanaticism. Sufism 
Lirepresents the essence of Mazda-Yasna, and that is 
vwhy it is named by Hafiz as IT — the Spirit of 

* Iqbal--^Persian Metaphysics, p., 107 
II Lammens— Islam,- p, 125 
X Claud Field — Persian Literature, 145 
t Nicholson — Studies is Islamic Mysticism, p. 59 

IF Cf. (1) ^ ^ \ 

(2) apqr tt 
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the Magians. This the Spirit of the Magians is 
essentially a cult of Love. “Karma-Yoga is a code of 
strict rules of conduct, Juana Yoga on the other hand' 
is a cold system of thought. Sufism attempts to 
synthesise both in the higher category of Love.*^J 
Eut Love has hardly a place in the heart of Allah. 

It is his singular satisfaction to let created beings - 
continually feel, that they are nothing else than His • 
slaves, His tools and contemptible tools also, that they 
may the better acknowledge His superiority, and know 
His power to be above their power. Such a conception 
of God connotes distance between ths slaves and the 
Lord, Nowhere in the Koran is there anything to- 
relieve this sense of fear and servitude in the face of 
Omnipotence.”* 

Thus with the rise of Sufism, there grew up a new 
conception of Allah. “The desert disappears as we 
watch Islam, in Damuscus, Baghdad, Cordova or 
Persia, and new connotation is given to ‘ Allah.’ God 
means more to Islam, after these world-contacts,, 
because of the enriching influences of Non-Musliia 
thought; and Moslem prestige never stood so high, as whei® 
it threw off the shackles of Arabia, the restricted outlook 
of the desert, and sought by a liberal policy to stand; 
for a wide tolerance in religion, and for the pursuit of 
learning untramelled by the rigid rules of the Koran^ 
and the Sheikh.”t So also it is towards the Spirit of 
Sufism, that modern Islam is now drifting. “It ia 
the Sufi spirit which is most effective in the actual 


X Iqbal — Persian Metaphysics, p. 106 
* Oash—The Expansion of Islam, p. 97 
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spiritual life of present day Islam^ and the tendency to 
evolve a simple monotheism, in which every worshipper 
of One God is recognized as true believer, must not 
be overlooked.”§ 

Just as with Islam, so with Christianity. Islam 
affiliated itself to Mazda-Yasna under the name of 
Sufism, and Christianity did the same thing under the 
name of Manicism. Sufism represents Islamic Zoroas- 
trianism, as Manicism may be said to represent 
Christian Zoroastrianism. 

“ The recent remarkeble discoveries of actual 
Manician documents in the Oasis of Turfan ( Eastern 
Turkistan) have thrown unexpected light on the 
subject. Manicism has assumed new importance in the 
history of religions, because we recognise it to have 
been,, not only an offshoot of Zoroastrianism in a way, 
and the parent of many heretical movements in 
Christianity, but also as factor for centuries, in the 
religious life of Central and Eastern Asia.”’^ 

“ The Manicism ideas had spread very widely in 
Europe and particularly in Bulgaria and South of 
France, the people who held them were called tho 
Cathars or Albigenses. 

Mani’s way of representing the struggle between 
good and evil, was as a struggle between a power of 
light (Spenta Manyu), which was as it were, in rebellion 
against a power of Darkness ( Angra Afanyu ). All 
these profound mysteries are necessarily represented by 

§ Do Lacy — Islam at the Cross Eoads, p, 79 . 

* Jackson — Zoroastrian Studies, p. 187 

,37 
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symbols, and poetic expressions; and the idea of Mani 
still finds a response in many intellectual temparaments 
today. One may hear Manieian doctrines from many 
Christian pulpits. Their ideas jarred so little with the 
essentials of Christianity, that they believed themselves 
to be devout Christians. 

Be that as it may with Manicism, there is no 
doubt that Sufism is a demonstration as to how the 
cloak of Islam can be utilised for the spread of the 
Spirit of Mazda-Yasna. There is also no doubt that, 
whatever worth as a spiritual discipline Islam has got 
today, is the contribution of the Sufis. Sufism is 
such a vital element in Islam, that without some under- 
standing of its ideas and of the forms which they 
assume, we should seek in vain to penetrate below the 
surface of Muhammadian religious life.*’"' Now, the 
Sufi movement is essentially an Iranian movement. 

‘‘ One of the deepest differenees between Arabs and 
Persians, shows itself in the extent and character of 
the mystical poetry of each people. As regards Persia, 
the names of Sana!, Attar, Jalaluddin Bumi, Sadij 
Hafiz and Jami, are witnesses enough. Whether 
quantity or quality be considered, the best part o£ 
medieval l^ersian poetry is either genuinely mystical 
in spirit or is so saturated with the mystical ideas, that 
it will never be more than half- understood by those 
who read it literally. 

When we turn to the Arabic poetry of the period 
s ubsequent to the rise a nd development of Sufism, what 

t Wells - The Outline of History, p, 465 

* Nicholson— Studies in' Islamic Mysticism, ( preface ) p. vi. 
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we find ? No lack of poets certainly, though few of 
them reach the first rank, and their output is scanty, 
compared with the opulent genius of their Persian 
contemporaries. But from Mutanabbi and Marri down 
to the bards unknown in Europe, who flourished long 
after the Baghdad Khalifate had fallen, it is remarkable 
how seldom they possess the note (as Newton would say) 
of mysticism. 

The main reason I think lies in racial endowment. 
The Arab has no such passion for an ultimate principle 
of unity, as has always distinguished the Persians and 
the Indians. He shares with other Semitic peoples, an 
.incapacity^ for harmonising and unifying the particular 
facts of experience. He discerns the trees very clearly, 
but not the wood. Like, his art, in which we every- 
where find a delicate sense for detail, but nowhere large 
tipprehension of great and united whole, his poetry 
intensely subjective in feeding, and therefore lyrical in 
form, presents only a series of brilliant impressions, 
■full of life and clour, yet essentially fragments and 
moments of life, not fused into the substance of 
universal thought by an imagination soaring above, 
place and time.’^'-*' 

Thus the ultimate source of the inspiration of; the. 
Sufis, is not rightly traced, until it is traced back to 
’the Gatha—until it is found that the Gatha is, a posse 
<xd esse, the Scripture of the Sufis, until the buz/, of' 
.Hafiz and Omar Khaiyam can be heard in the Gatha. 

“ If the Sufi ideas prevailed, the practices of the 
'Muslim religion would be at best, the tolerable and the 


* Nicholson—Studies of Islamio Mysticism, p. 163-164 
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harmless usages of those who were not initiated into- 
the vital religion,”^" 

As a matter of fact such portion of Mazda-Yasna, 
as Hazrat Muhammad taught is known as Islam; while 
such portion of it as he did not teach is Sufism. This^ 
and nothing else is the import ef the parable of Khidir 
as noted in the Koran (Chap. 18 (cave)-v. 59-81 ). 
Moses had not the patience to learn all that Khidir']' 
could teach him. The fish, of which he was in quest, 
slipped out of his possession into the sea. 

Islam represents the lower half of the structure!,, 
and Sufism, its upper half. But the whole structure 
complete in itself, is to be seen only in Mazda-Yasna.. 
Thus is it that the dignity of Khidir is recognised to 
be greater than any of the other Prophets mentioned in 
the Koran, “since he became the guide, charged Ayith 
directing another Prophet — Moses.” I 

Khidir is not a name that is to be found in the* 
Jewish Scriptures. The word is said to have been 
derived from “ Jethro ”x which sounds very much like 
, a .pQTrrtptjon of 'Zarathushtra.^ His greatness consists 
in bringing within the reach of the mortals, the- 
Ab-i-Hayat, the Elixir of Immortality § — the Amesha 
of Ameretetat. It is from him that every individual 

* O’ Leary—Arabic thought and its place in History, p. 202 
f Lammcns— Islam, -p. 131 
f Nicholson— The Mystics of Islam, p. 127 

X Eodwell — Koran, p. 186 (footnote) [Jethro however is noted in 
.-^he Koran as Shoiab— Blair, Sources of Islam, p. 56.J 
§ Browne — Literary- History of Persia, vol, ii, p, 419 
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'Safi gets his inspiration. § He himself is immortal. | 
For he taught those essential truths of Religion that 
can never die. It is thus that through the help of 
•Sufism, the stumbling hlook of Islam can be changed 
into a stepping stone for the propagation of Mazda- 
■Yasna. The Gatha is the greatest Scripture of Suhsm, 
and the same Gatha is the supreme Scripture of 
.Mazda- Yasna. The guidance of the identical Scripture 
is calculated to make the passage from one into the 
other easy, almost imperceptible. Only the Sufi, has 
got to consciously realise, that the Gatha, if any, is 
the Scripture of his cult. The Sufi who does not know 
the Gatha is yet like a plant growing in the shade 
“‘Although it knows not the sun, it is neverbhless 
dependent on it.”* “In regard to the rise of Sufic 
teaching, its origin and character, Dr. Hurgronje 
remarks :-The lamp which Allah had caused Muhammad 
to hold up to guide mankind with its light, was raised 
higher and higher, after the Prophet's death, in order 
to shed its light over an ever-increasing part of 
humanity. This was not possible however, without its 
reservoir being replenished with all the different kinds 
■ of oil, that had from time immemorial given light to 
those different nations.”! 

Thus the importance of the Gatha, as the Scripture 
of National India cannot be too much emphasised. It 
is the cream of the Bhargva Veda, which jointly with 

§ Browne— Literary History of Persia, vol., ii, p, 498 
Claud Field— Persian Ijiterature, p. SilV 
Nicholson— The Mystics of Islam, p. 127 

I Sell— The Faith of Islam. 

* Esslomont — Bahaulla and the New Era, p. 71 

-'•• Zwemer— A Muslim Seeker after God, p. 2^’^ 
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the Angirasa Veda, forins the supplemental fourtlb 
Veda — the Atharva Veda. Nobody who claims to 
be called a Hindu can afford to ignore a Veda — the 
Bhargava Upastha of the Atharva Veda. To the Gatha 
and its Sufism, the Muslim is deeply indebted for all 
that is best in his religion. He cannot do away with, 
the Gatha, as he cannot do away with Sufism. The 
Gatha is the first chapter of his Koran — the text,, 
of which, the Koran is the commentary.! It has been,. 
( as distinct from the Bible of the Christians and the 
Thora of the Jews) referred to as the ’Furkarij'] meanmg 
the original^ of which the Koran is the copy.^ For the 
-«ake of a clear statement of all that is best in Islam, 
the Muslim has not got a better book — complete yet 
concise, lucid yet forceful, comprehensive and pithy. 
Grounded in the Gatha, one would be a better 
Musalman, than he would otherwise be. 

In any ease there is nothing in the Gatha to which, 
either a Hindu or a Musalman can take exception. It 
speaks with the Voice of the Vedas, on the theme of 
the Vedanta, and in the Spiritual strain, that finds a 
. resonance in GhazalijIT the Prophet of Sufism.x Tlie- 
" Ihiportahce of these spiritual truths to the Muslim, for 
the edification of his Faith, can only be realised, if we 

§ Koran, 5-42; 2-83, 85; 16-124. 

t Koran— Sura 21 verse 49, 2-50, Sura 3 ( man )-versc 2 

* Kor the derivation of Purkan see [Bell— the origin of Islam in Chris- 
tian Environment p. 119}, Purkan comes from Firk = distinction. Purkan =? 
the Book of Distinction, that which clearly distinguishes between the 
Porces of Good and Evil or Spenta and Angra Manyu. 

IT Zwenier— A1 Ghazali, p. 53 

X Nicholson — Per^nality in.Sufism, p. 37 
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remember that Imam Ghazali is, throughout the 
Muslim world, recognised as “ Hazrat-i-Islam” or “The 
Proof of Islam i. e. the person who for the first time 
'showed that Islam was based on ultimate truths. This 
he did, by explaining Islam in the light ofMazda- 
Yasna, i. e., by importing the Higher Self into the 
interpretation of the Koran. This also operated to help 
the Spirit of Mazda- Yasna to survive, by showing it to 
he consistent with the Koran and thereby saving it 
from the ruinous attacks of the fanatic Mollas. Thus 
in the history of the life of Mazda-Yasna, the name of 
this great son of Iran,t deserves a rank equal to that 
of Adarbad Mahraspand, who had consolidated the 
Peligion of Zarathushtra during the Sassanian revival. 
But to him, the indebtedness of Islam is greater. For 
fin the end, the ideas rule’*^ and Imam Ghazali 
procured for it, the most precious idea of the Higher 
Self, which gave to Islam a new lease of life. He has- 
since been called “the Second Prophet of Islam.” IF 
f ‘Could there be another Prophet after Muhammad*^ 
says the learned Suyuti, “surely it would have been 
A1 Ghazali.” § 

Thus we see that the Gatha provides the common 
platform, on wdiich both the Hindu and the Musalman 
can meet, and yet each one feel that he is standing 
on his own ground. Thus even apart from the beautiful 

X Macdonald— Religious Aspect of Islam, p. G 
t Z-weraer—A Moslem Seeker after God, p, 53 
Levy — Persian Literature, p, 40 
^ Macdonald — Aspect of Islam, 35* 

Browne— Literary History of Persia, (voL ii.)-p. 396 
§ Zwemer— AI Ghazali ( A Moslem Seeker after God ) p. 21 
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Solutions of the Problems of Life, made in the Gatha, 
the importance of the Gatha, as the bond that would 
link together the two great sister communities of India, 
cannot be exaggerated, 

“ Say what we will, a large number, in fact the 
largest portion of the Muhammadian population, are 
Hindu converts to Islam 

“In the All World Moslem Congress called by 
Ibne Saud, when the question of voting came up, an 
Indian delegate, speaking in English, demanded more 
votes than the Arabs, on the ground that there were 
more, Moslems in India.” x 

“The province of Bengal has a larger Moslem 
population than all Arabia, Egypt and Persia together. 
The number of Muhammadians in the Punjab alone is 
nearly as large as in Egypt ” t 

“India holds the first rank in the Haj and all 
things considered, is now the most important land 
where the Muhammadian faith is found. Indeed, it may 
safely be affirmed that the course of events in India,’ 
will determine, more than anything else, the destiny of 
M^hammadianism in immediate future.*’ II 

That does not however mean that vfe avoid the 
question of intrinsic worth. The Hindu has developed 
personal character at the sacrifice of communal feeling-, 
and the Muslim has developed communal sympathy, 

11 Khuda Baksh— Essays Indian and Islamic, p. 26G 
X Cash-Expansion of Islam, p. 309 
t Mott— Muslim World Today, p. 93 
1! Blunt— The Future, of Islam, p. 33 
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at the sacrifice of personal character. Mazda-Yasna is 
the proper corrective for both. That the Gatha can 
synthesise two great and opposite systems, like 
Hinduism and Islam, is a merit of unparalled value. 
This cannot happen by a mere fluke — there must be 
something in the Gatha that satisfies the religious 
demand of man in its essential urge. That is exactly 
the reason why the Gatha is best suited to serve as the 
Scripture of the reformed Theistic churches of India — ' 
the Arya Samaj, the Brahmo Samaj and the Prarthana 
Samaj. It inculcates, all the truth, that these refor- 
ming religious movements want us to know, to remem- 
ber, and to act. Regeneration of India is the primary 
concern of these reforming sects. And to achieve that 
purpose quickly, thoroughly and completely, National 
India would do well to take up the Gatha — along with 
-the Dhammapada, the Uttaradhyaya and The Prisnii 
and the Gita — as its National Scripture. The sooner, 
the better, the soonest, the best. The dream of Akbar 
did not materialise, only because there was in his 
scheme, no proper appreciation of the function, the 
importance, the indispensibility, of the Gatha. For 
-Ramachandra and Zarathustra represent the two flanks 
of devotional religion — the Sura (Material) and the 
Asura (Immaterial) phases of worship — ^whieh supple^ 
ment each other and make the National Religion a 
, ;Oomplete whole, calculated to satisfy the sentiment and 
susceptibility of each and all. And we may slightly 
modify the words of the Padma Parana, in order to 
invoke the blessings of these twin Prophets of the 
Aryan race— the two Eamas, the Bhrigu-Rama and 
the Raghu-Rama and recite — 
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— Padma Purana, Uttara Khanda, 73-1 Ol 

, And then proceed to listen to what Hafiz a Persian 
of the Persians, ‘The Tongue of the Invisible’ as he is 
reverently called in Persia, asks us to do. 

^13^1 1^ 551551 q? 8Iiq> 

Revive in the garden (happy Persia) the Religion 
o? ]^a‘rathusht'ra, now that the Tulip (research) has- 
kindled the Fire of Nimrod (Nationalism). 

And well might Hafis exclaim for the restitution 
of the Mazda-Yasna. In the interest of the Brother^ 
hood of Man, the religion of Zaiathushtra needs to be 
revived. Fox, inspite of the insistent and the persistent 
claims that have been made in this behalf, Islam does 
not seem to possess in a special way, that remarkable ■ 
.yirtue which is said- to be its characteristic. It is true 
that “there is no colour-bar in Islam” and also, that 
fHslaih is 'd!' state without frontiers.” f This is a step 
in the right direction so far as it goes, but it does not 
go far enough. 

Hazrat Muhammad has been claimed to be the - 
Prophet of Human Unity. § With the onward march 
of civilisation, the Ideal of the Unity of Mankind, is 

‘ * Islamic Eeview, (1929)-p. 223 
^ ; . . . ^ . Cash — Expansion of Islam, p. 42 

§ Kamaluddin — Islam and Zoroastrianism p. 24 
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realising itself in the race, more and more conscionslyy. 
as a great philosopher like Goropte or a great historian, 
like Wells, amply illustrates. “All of us are beginning 
to realise that we live in the same street and on the 
same telephone; some of us, that we are lodged next 
door to one another, and can knock on the partitions; a 
few that w'e are all under the same roof, and all within' 
arm^s length and heart's reach.’'* Thus if the Unity 
of Mankind, was the main objective of the mission o-f 
Hazrat Muhammad, there would be considerable truth 
in claiming him as “the Last of the Prophsts’' on 
account of his being almost “modern” in his out-look— 
dealing "with the self-same problems that sway the ■ 
modern man. One cannot however lose sight of the 
fact that Islam committed the fatal blunder of identify- 
ing Uniformity with Unityr Unity implies a blending 
of different elements into a harmonious whole, and the 
greater the Antithesis, the higher is the value of the- 
Synthesis. While to seek to remove all differences by^ 
shaping every unit in the same mould, and by pounding 
the wdiole into a homogeneous mass, is something other 
than Unity. Opposition is to be transcended and not 
rescinded. It is herein that Islam fails; For Islam 
prescribes “the same cap for every head” — nay forces- 
it on. In consequence Islam has earned the unique 
distinction of being condemned as only another name 
for fanaticism — “the mysterious compound of a fanatical 

faith and, iron tyranny.”! 

On the other hand all the virtues that we . find in- 
Islam, are bound to abide in Mazda-Yasna, as sure^- 


•* Zwemer—A Moslem Seeker after God, p, 294 
t Kocllc— Muhammad and.Muhammadiajiism, p. 458 
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^s the prototype determines the nature of all the 
subsequent imitations. While in the matter of the 
unification of mankind, Mazda-Yasna lends itself 
peculiarly to the task. For Atharvan Zarathushtra 
conceived the Narois-Nara (the Man-in-Men), both in 
its intensive as well as in its extensive aspeot. The 
maintenance of the purity of the ‘inward glow/t as well 
as its expansion by communication of the ‘Fire' to 
■others, engaged his attention equally well. This is 
the meaning of (Gatha 28 - 1 ) or service of the 

■world soul. Thus it cannot be said of Mazda-Yasna, 
what has been said of Islam, that “ it is not in itself a 
-doctrine that aims at the perfection of the individual, 
Jbut only at the bringing together of those who recognize 
Muhammad as the Prophet of God.'^j 

“The Sharia does not legislate for censcience. A 
social discipline, a sort of higher law, it confines its 
..ambition to gathering together all the faithful round 
rites and observances of the. Islamic Community i 
without troubling to enter into the details of the 
tinner life.’^x 

^ Whereas “to live in Rectitude through Conscience 
rfind LoVe” what Bhagawan Zarathushtra sums up 
to be the Kernel of his GospeU^ Thus Mazda-Yasna 
■not only stands above any sus]_:)icion of showing in- 
• difference to moral worth, it also serves the cause of 
fhuman unity better, by laying its foundation on the 
ir, Gatbt— S4-3'' 

i Andre Servier— Islam and the Psychology of the Musaltnan, p. 65 
X Lammens — Islam, ( Belief and Institutions ) p. Ill 
^ iTT % —Gatha, 51-15, 
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only fact that can bring about such unity, viz,, the 
common obedience to the voice of conscience, which 
makes the same demand on one and all. So there was 
no occasion for Mazda-Yasna to seek through fire 
and sword, to assail and weaken the human conscience 
in which the sole hope of world dominion resides.”! 
Thus even for the work, which is claimed to be the 
special mission of Islam, viz., the Unity of Mankind, 
Mazda-Yasna is better equipped.^ Then again its • 
unique postion in the Commonwealth of Religions,* 
arises from its being the Protestant section of the 
Vedic Church. It is a member, yet a dissenting 
member of the Vedic Confederacy — a voice that adds a 
new note to the Vedic concord. It thus makes for the 
expansion of the Vedic Religion and provides for the 
incorporation of new matters. As a member of tho 
Vedic Group, it has affinity with the cult of the other 
Vedas whose glory it shares; as a dissenting member' 
it [makes room for the opposite point of view. It 
participates in the accomplishments of both the 
systems. By emphasising the non-symbolical form ofi 
worship, it serves to make the Vedic Religion more? 
catholic and more capacious. Vedic Religion could 
henceforth claim to be the Universal Religion; ready 
to cater for the whole of mankind, . Por Atharwam 
Zarathushtra does not break . away from the Vedas| 
— he only includes the non-symbolical form of worship 

t 'Wells^OtitUiie of History, p. 467 . 

X “ Where there is no Fatherhood towards God, there oan be no- 
Brotherhood of Man. Islam is an exclusive Brotherhood of Believers only,, 
mot an inclusive Brotherhood of Humanity.” 

— •Zwomer—The Muslim Doctrine of God, p. 110- 
i) Macdonell*— Vedic Mythology, p. 7 
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in them. His is an act of addition and not subtraction. 
If the adoption of a new word ‘‘ Mazda as the name 
of God, marks his protest against the idolatrous 

■ todency of the current Vedic Religion, the qualification 
of it invariahly, by the old Vedic adjective A sura 
•( Lord) is evidence of his regard for the ancient cult. 
He came, not to destroy but to fulfil; to supplement, 
and not to supplant. Thus the Gatha of Zarathushtra 
is as much a scripture of the Hindus as well, as it is of 
the Parsis. The Gatha of Zarathushtra and the Prisni 
-of Ramachandra represent the right arm and the left 
-,arm of the Aryan culture. Both together they make 

a^eomplete whole, capacious enough to include every 
variety of faith and devotion.- Therein lies the 
importance of the Gatha. The Brotherhood of Islam 
is a Brotherhood of Musalmans only. There is no room 
■in it for Non-Musalmans.* By its very nature, the 
•'Brotherhood of Islam is opposed to the Brotherhood of 
•man.t W hile in the matter of the merits of Islam, 

■ one would find the source of every one of them 
in Mazda-Yasua. This Mazda-Yasna is not a closed 
-oircle like Islam. It represents a semi-circle of which 

Vishnu- Yajna is the other counter-part. Both to- 
gether mahe' up the whole of Bhakti Yoga, or what is 
«oommonly understood by the term Religion, Yet in 
■the Vedanta Religion ( religion founded on the Vedas ) 
the Bhakti Yoga does not stand alone. Bhakti Yoga (of 
Ramachandra and Zarathushtra) is only a co-parcener"* 
in the Vedanta Religion, along with the Karma Yoga 


* (1) Macdoneld— “Aspect of Islam, p. 373 
(3) MargoUouth-^Barly Development of Muhammadiaiiism, p. 333 
t Zwemer— A Muslim Seeker after God, p. 243 
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Xtbe Path of Ethics) of Gautama and Jnana Yoga (the 
Path of Metaphysics) of Mahavira, They cover every 
variety -of thought and shade of belief, on the way that 
leads on to the Infinite. It is thus that the Religion 
of Vedanta is said by the thoughtful scholars of every 
race* to be the future religion of humanity. 

All the three Yogas (Karma, Bhakti and Jnana) 
have been combined in a Synthesis by the Gita (of 
Vasudeva Govinda), which represents the Vedanta 
Religion in its totality, whilst the Dhammapada, the 
Prisni, Gatha and the Uttaradhyaya represent only one 
aspect each. The Gita recognises both the forms of 
worship — the Symbolical and the Non-symbol ical. Thus 
while it says, that it is only the unwise who give a 
form to the Formless One (oTsq^ 

— 7-24), it also says ‘thlat . God dwells in every 
Porm(^ ^ ^ 7-21). 

For both these forms of worship are Vedic in their 
^ 3 origin. One is the cult of the Bhargava Veda and the 
other of the Angirasa Veda, and both together make 
up the Atharva Veda. There may be some doubt about 
the nature of Varuna and Indra, the originals of Mazdaf, 
:and Vishnu, but Vishnu, the God of the Angirasa 
Veda is distinctly corporeal, and Mazda the God of the 
Bhargava Veda, is distinctly non-corporeal. These are 
the two distinct developments of the original Vedic 
Religion — and the Gatha which is the cream of the 
JBhargava Veda, and the Prisni which is the cream of 

* Cf. Emerson, Deussen, Remain Rolland, DaMke, Mulla Jili, Brooksr 
-Yivekananda, Aurobindo, Ramtirtha; 

t Bartholomae— The Journal of the Cama Oriental Institute, 

<vol,7)i},93 
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the Angirasa Veda, are the representive Scriptures of 
these two schools of thought. And as an earnest of 
the recognition of the Gatha as an integral part of tho 
Vedantic Religion, let us chant together the two Holy 
Gayatris — the Indian and the Iranian Gayatri” — both 
of which emulate in singing the glory of Conscience, 
on which alone, the true religion of humanity is to 
he based. 

The highest manifestation of the Creator is in the 
^fmcienee of man. 

<2^ I 2isir 

mil 

^ 3^T I 

Conscience and Continence is the discipline laid; 


# — Pingala Chanda Sutras, 

X From ^=tQ sing. 
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^ sfri^ II 

Rig Veda, 4“58--3r 

Four are its horns — Gautama, Mahavira, Ram- 
chandra and Zarathushtra. Three are its legs- — 
Karma Yoga, Bhakti Yoga and Jnana Yoga. Two aro 
its heads — India and Iran. Seven are its hands — the- 
seven branches of the Sapta Sindhu (which region is 
the physical tenement of the Indo-Iranian Ideal). It 
would persist through three (all) ages — past, present 
and future. It roars like a bull — the war-song at 
Kurukshetra, of the cattle-master Govindaj and in its 
own strength, it would spread over the whole of mankind. 

Yes, the Vedanta Religion would spread over tha 
whole of mankind. For it is the only comprehensive 
religion that takes not0 of all the three aspects of the 
religious life— ’personal, national and internationaL 
Mahavira is quite content to live by himself alone*. 
Gautama’s Brotherhood would include the whole of 
mankind.'*'' But the way to the Internationalism of 
Gautama, lies through the Nationalism of Rama- 
ehandra and Zarathushtra. National Institutions are 
necessary for character-building; discipline is called for 
before one can be free; one must talk in his mother* 
language before he can learn the Esperanto. Inter- 
nationalism is only larger Nationalism — a unity of 

* J acksoii — Zoroaster (The Prophet of Ancient Iran) p, 2 

, 38 , 
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purpose is common to both. The conscious realisatioii 
of a common ideal is the most important factor of a 
National, as of an International life. Otherwise Inter- 
nationalism may be said to have been existent ever 
«mce the creation of mankind, for the different nations 
existed all along — only the common ideal was wanting. 
They were not all moving to the same goal, consciously 
adopted as the common goal. It is Nationalism 
that develops the sense of devotion to the common 
ideal. Thus is it that our hearts turn to these two 
National Prophets of the Vedanta Religion, dark 
) Ramachandra and white ( ) Zarathushtra, 
who like the dark and the bright fortnights, make up 
the whole of the month. Yet there is no opposition of 
purpose between them. The eyes are two, but the 
vision is one. We may bow down to both of them, 
with equal veneration. 

sT5£i^f4 

And one who wants to know as to how this may 
be done, should keep before his eyes, the image of 
fuf (Jinasena Ekanatha Guru 
Govinda Sinha ) the Last of the Prophets. He 
Completed the task that was commenced by Vasudeva 
Govinda, viz. the task of combining the Indian and 
the Iranian cultures, 

^ ?rrrRft5ft 
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In private life (at Nayna) he permitted image- 
worship. In public life he was a stern iconoclast. 
While in the corporated life of the Nation, he looked 
with equal favour, on both the communities. 

If anybody ever lived the Gita, it was Gum 
Govinda Sinha. Parents, children and friends — all 
that a man holds dear — were done to death before his 
very eyes, but he was not daunted-he did not swerve 
from duty. Deprived of all, he was still invincible. 

He was the Greatest Sikh— -the Greatest Disciple — ■ 
the most faithful follower of Lord Sri Krishna. Lord 
Krisna did not have a greater disciple. 

ffr WfiR, 

m 'SFfiR VTT Kixmi —Hafiz, 

No one else in the world possesses one servant like 
Hafiz. This is because no one, other than you, has got 
such dignity. 

Guru Govinda, did not only combine Hinduism 
and Parsi-ism, but he brought them both up-to-date. 
If a Parsi should like to know as to how to behave 
under modern conditions, let him look up to Guru 
Govinda Sinlia^ If a Hindu should like to know how 
to make his religion practical, let him also look up to 
Huru Govinda. 

The Gita combines the Prisni and* the Gatha— the 
Gospel of Kamchandra and the Gospel of Zarathushtra. 


■Sf6 
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^iiis is why Gum Govinda calls it the Grantha-Seba 
: the Gem of a Book). 


In one hand, Gnm Govind holds the Grantha-Seba^ 
of the Gita. In another hand, he wields the Divine^ 
Bow that Zamadagni had handed over to Bamohandrai.. 

The Paneha-Janya of Sri Erisna, is broadcasting 
the Gospel of the Gita incessantly. But the Apostle 
who succeeded in receiving the message, in its entirety 
is Ekanatha ( Sole-Lord) Guru Govinda Sinha. He^ 
arrested the vibrations of that Eternal Gospel, and' 
made its sound audible to us. When the Hindu hears- 
it, he thinks that he is listening to an exegis of the 
Prisni. When the Parsi hears it, he thinks that it is 
an exegis of the Gatha. 

May the Hindu and the Parsi, unite at the foot 
of Guru Govinda, and learn from his life, the lesson , 
of the Gita. 

And one main lesson of the Gita is Organisation* 

^ - — Gita, 3~20, 

And ‘‘Unification of Mankind” is the goal of 
action, that you should keep in view. 

Eor in the totality of all beings, dwells the Lord*.. 
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That is why the last hymn of the Eig-Veda- 
^unds the tcnmipet call of unity. 

?tfn^ mi 

^ i) 

Kigveda, 10-191-2. 


May you have the same Secipture and the same 
CJhurch, May you entertain the same purpose, and 
’the same sentiment- May Common Chant and 
Gongregational Prayer keep you close together. 



Publishied by M. J. Karani, Bora Bazar, Fort, Bombay, 
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Merely Personal. 



A publication of this kind requires some explana'^ 
tion. I had read Maulvi Kamaluddin’s book on Islam 
and Zoroastrianism *’ and Amirali’s “ Spirit of Islam 
and was displeased with a number of adverse criticisms 
contained in the said publications, on Zoroastrian 
tenets, and as in the course of my studies I had found 
much that had inspired me to admire the tenets of the 
Zoroastrian scriptures, I felt myself in duty bound, to 
give out the result of my studies, and as a defensive 
measure, I have had to cite a number of quotations 
from the publications of learned European and Maho- 
medan scholars, which go to prove that our late friend 
Maulvi Kamaluddin’s conclusions were the result of 
not a very impartial judgment due to a rather super- 
ficial study of Zoroastrian scriptures. He himself 
acknowledges that the Gatha is a book not to be easily 
understood. And S. M. Taher Rezwi, m. a. in his 
‘‘ Parsis; A People of the Book ” supports this state- 
ment in the following words : 

“ There is no other religion in this world, the principles of . 
T^hich are so much misunderstood, as those of this particular 
faith. 

And the late Maulvi Kamaluddin gravely mis- 
understood Zoroastrianism, as a result of which he 
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wrote much that could not be passed uncritieized by 
those who had gone into the spirit of Zoroastrianism. 

But this plea of justifleatibn 'lor the publication of 
this book does not imply that the author has any 
tnalice against Mahomedanism. I have tried to justly 
trace the origin of this world-spread religion to Zoro^ 
astrianism, under the authority of scholars of high 
repute, and if the root is worthy of reverence, the 
branch should naturally fall in the same category. 

Prophets are born to fulfil a noble mission. Their 
sacrifice for the good of humanity is incomparable. In 
fulfilling their mission they suffer more than any person 
in the whole human race. And it is historically known 
that Hazrat Mahomet^s life was not a “ bed of roses. 
He came to teach and enlighten a race of semi-barbarians 
and his mission was probably the most difficult. What 
he accomplished can be seen by the teeming millions of 
people professing his religion all over the world. Prom 
Mecca as the centre, his religion spread throughout the 
whole of Arabia, Turkestan, Pgypt, Abyssinia — and in 
modern times, there is . hardly a country in the world 
where Mahomedans are hot found. There are European 
and American scholars of note who openly profess this 
religion. And this points to the great influence exerted 
by this illustrious prophet. He it was who improved 
the physical, mental and moral condition of the Arabs. 
The author of this publication, therefore, looks to 
Hazrat Mahomed with as much reverence as he does to 
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€[,ny other prophet of the world. The Quran Sharif iff 
full of reverence ' for other - prophets. It is invariably 
ihe later followers of a religion, who through ignorance 

• of the fundamental unity of all great religions, take 
pleasure in eriticking other religions, and thus create 
ill-will and disunion amongst mankind. 

I have followed what Mr. Rezwi says in his book 
^quoted before : ' 

“ Justice must be done where justice is due ...la 

• recounting the life and work of the Persian Prophet, we have said, 
perhaps nothing new. This is an age of research and scrutiny,’ 
when racial prejudice and religious bias must be laid aside. This 
is an era of the advancement of knowledge and learning when no 
judgment should be passed merely on superficial observation. 
Those days are loug gone by when the great Reformer of Iran 

• could be looked upon as an impostor and his followers as infidels* 
Thanks to the activities of the Western scholars, today the 
xeligious literature of the Gubrs ** is laid bare before the world, 
so that we can test the doctrines of Zoroaster in the original, and 

appraise their spiritual value Unfortunately the 

Moslem historians are not often free from racial and religious ixre- 
judices. They have, indeed, gone sometimes so for as to offer 
wholly different interpretations of 'certain aspects of Zoroastrian 
dogma.” 

We wish the lafce Maulvi Kamaluddiu had read 
Mr. Rezwi's book before he wrote his own. The Ahad- 
Nameh granted to the Zoroastrians by Hazrat Mahomed 
. and Hazrat Ali, and Mr. Rezwi’s valuable essay go to 
prove that the Par sees are as much a People of the 
Book ’’ ( Able Kitab ) as the Mahomedans, 
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We w educated Mahomedans followed in 
footsteps of Mr. Kezwi and Aga Poure Doud, both noted 
scholars of comparative religion and rendered justice to- 
Zoroastrianism— the Ancient Religion. 

Ekanatha Guru Govinda Sinha, who combined the 
cults of Ramachandra and Zarathushtra, and brought^ 
the Gita to life, is for me, the greatest Prophet of 
Scriptural Nationalism. I could not have appreciated 
the greatness of Guru Govinda Sinha, if I did not know 
the worth of Hazrat Muhammad. 

Only he who Hafiz knows and loves, knows what 
Calderon has sung.” — Goethe. 


Jatindra Mohan Chaterjee. 


Opinioiis on (1) The Ethical Conception of the 
Gatha and (2) The Gatha 

By J. M. Chatteejee. 


Prof. A. V. Williams Jackson ( Columbia University ). 

I hasten to thank you for your welcome giftr 
I am glad to have your writings to add to tho 
collection of works on the subject. 

(16-12-1933.) 


Pour-i-Davoud. 

I pray unto Ahura Mazda that may you be- 
successful, in placing before the public a wider 
knowledge of the great Zoroastrian Keligion and 
Iranian subjects. I thank you once again for thes 
kind present, 

(Santi Niketan 15-1-32). . - 


Dr. Bhagavan Das. 

It seems to me that this aspect of the living" 
Zoroastrian religion, as a bridge between Vedism 
and Islam, has a great practical value at the present 
time in India. The author has demonstrated thi» 
aspect with a great wealth of learning in Zend, 
Sanskrit, Pali, Persian, and modern western 
literature; and the manner in which he has done it 
makes it a pleasure to walk with him in the high 
ways and by ways of that learning, {16-9-34). 

. 
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M. Jayaswal ( Patna ), 

You have done service to Sanskrit and Indian 
Literature by making the Parsi Veda available to 
Hindus* It used to be a secret of scholars and our 
countrymen in the street only heard its name. Now 
they can read it, thanks to you. (27-6-1933.) 


®u Devendra Kumar Bannerjee. 

Professor of Sanskrit, Chittagong College. 

I thank you very much for the kind gift of a 
copy of your edition of the Gatha or the Hymns 
of Atharvan Zarathushtra. I value it as a treasure- 
trove and convey my words of admiration for it. 
Your Translation and Notes, scholarly as they are, 
i/ 7 ill be very helpful to me as a student of Philology. 

[ Chittagong, 18-9-33.] 


F, D. Marker. 

All impartial men must agree on the point that 
you have rendered a great service to Zaroastrianism 
, .and to the intellegensia of Bengal in particular, 
’ and the country in general, by placing with 
-conspicuous ability the Ethical Principles of the 
-Oathas before the reading public. 

Indeed the new light thrown by you- on the 
.ancient Scriptures of the Gatha, and the com- 
parisons shown 1 by you, are original and very 
valuable to scholars. . ; , , . . ^ : 

[Marker Buildihg-Bombay, 13-3-p.] 
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Modern Review, 

The so-called dualism of the Avesta is based on ' 
a mistaken notion, as Mr. Chatterjee is, we believe,, 
the first to point out. 

Mr. Chatterjee is a pioneer in the field he has- 
chosen, and scholars all over the world will 
appreciate the thoroughness with which he has^ 
performed the task. ( September, 1 933 ). 


S. R. Bamji. 

I have had the pleasure of reading your ‘‘Ethical 
conception of the Gatha ” and “ the Gatha ”, and- 
without the least hesitation I say, you are Zero- 
astrian in spirit, if not in body. 

[ York Building, Bombay, 15-6-33 }. 


M. R. Vidyarthi, m. a., b. so., ll b., 

Advocate, Bombay High Court'.. 

It is really a thought-provoking original worky 
and is a very valuable contribution to the philo- 
sophic and religious literature of the East, The ■ 
author has rendered to the Parsis of India a service 
which they cannot repay. 


"H, 


I for one, dare not offer any critical review of 
the great Book. I sincerely admire the great andi 
noble effort of the very learned author, 

Ahmedabad, 25-10-1932.. 
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Bu Hirendraiiath Dutta, m. a., b. l., p. b. 9 > 

President Theosophical Society Bengal. 

mK ^ ‘ 

^ 3T[q?IR 

[ Kalimpong, 30--5- 33 ]. 


till Nagendranath Vasu, 

Prachya Vidya Maliarnav, 

Editor Vishwa Kosha. 

armt sit anatsrar TO g”* 

qRft«. aimawsi gswA 8tR 

!nt I Wt a|5s 5sit?i i 

Vishwa Kosh lane, Calcutta, 6-1-34. 

The'Gaura-duta ( of Xlaldah Bengal ) 1-7-1933. 

, It is not possible to praise too much the depth 

of his erudition, the nobility of his purpose, and his 
insight. 

The Brahma Vadin ( Sravan 1340 ). 

How akin the Zend is to the Vedio Sanskrit, will 
appeal from Jatindra Babu’s derivation of the words 
of the Gatha with the help of the rules of Panini. 



J3e Jnan Cliaiidra Bamierjee m. A.y b. l, 

of the Board of Review Prabasi. 


To transliterate the Gatha in Sanskrit accord- 
ing to the rules of Panini, to give an English 
rendering of each Verse is a scholarly work which is 
sBure to be appreciated by Hindus who take an 
interest in the subject, and it would also find a 

scholarly reception among the western savants 

perhaps their reception will be warmer and more 
discriminating.” 

Calcutta, 29-11-32. 


Hu Sridhar Mazuiiidar, 

The V edanta scholar and the translator 
of the Nimbarka Bhasya. 

Cry for unity has been raised from every quarter 
but it is your book which offers the solution, 

Bampurhat, 15-1-33. 



Extract from the Presidential Address at the 
Indian Oriental Conference 1933. 


By Km P. JataswaI/ EsQ; m. a. (Oxon), 

Bar-at— Law, at Nyaya Mandir Hall Baroda^ 

Iranian and Hindu are the twin pulses of that 
whole grain, which is known as Aryan CiYilization. 
In the person of Sir Jivanji Modi, the two were united, 
and his personality was a constant reminder of that 
unity in the Sessions of Our Oriental Conference. 

That unity I am glad to see, is being realised both 
here and in modern Persia which has deputed Prof. 
Bavood, the leading Persian Scholar, to Santi Niketan,. 
whom we have elected as one of our sectional Presidents. 

In India itself Dr. Taraporewala and others will 
no doubt carry on the mission of Sir Jivanji 
Jamshedji Modi. 

It is a good sign to see Hindu Scholars like- 
Mr. Jatindra Mohan Ohatterjee taking up the study of. 
the Iranian Gathas from the Indian point of view. 


Amrita Bazar Patrika. 


